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MRS OLIPHANT AS A NOVELIST. 


Few temptations beset the critic 
so closely as the temptation to be 
guided by personal feeling. Our 
estimates of many a man’s work 
are unconsciously coloured by the 
view we happen to have formed of 
his character or life. If nothing 
were known about Burns, or 
Byron, or Shelley, save the re- 
spective dates of birth and death, 
the average criticism of their poetry 
would be much saner than it is. In 
some instances, like that of Shake- 
speare, the world is lucky enough 
to know nothing of the author’s 
personality. O nimium fortunati 
sua st bona norint/ But man 
seeks out many inventions, and it 
is just in such cases that human 
ingenuity is tortured to eke out a 
scanty measure of literary criticism 
with liberal supplies of biographical 
conjecture. Barnes Newcome’s me- 
thod of handling Mrs Hemans and 
the poetry of the affections will 
always be popular, though no one 
would dream of denying as an 
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abstract proposition that the liter- 
ary merit of ‘Jane Eyre,’ for ex- 
ample, depends upon considera- 
tions to which impertinent gossip 
and dubious legend are wholly 
immaterial, or of affirming that 
‘Wuthering Heights’ must be 
judged in the last resort by nice 
distinctions as to the precise degree 
of profligacy attained by Branwell 
Bronté. 

It is one thing, however, to see 
the pitfall and another to avoid it. 
Practice, as usual, toils painfully 
and longo intervallo after precept ; 
and no common degree of watch- 
fulness and self-restraint must be 
exercised by the critic called upon 
to review the work of one who was 
distinguished throughout a long 
and busy life by a rare combina- 
tion of intellectual and moral 
excellences, and whose name was 
synonymous with unwearying in- 
dustry, with unswerving rectitude, 
and with Ohristian resignation and 
fortitude under heavy trial and be- 
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reavement. Others have spoken 
elsewhere —and spoken for the 
most part not otherwise than she 
herself would have chosen—of Mrs 
Oliphant’s private life. The cur- 
tain has been lifted a little to give 
the world a momentary glimpse of 
what was passing on that studi- 
ously sequestered stage. Nor, so 
far as we are aware, has a single 
dissonant voice broken the har- 
mony of the tribute of praise and 
respect which the press—to its 
own honour—has paid to one so 
very different both in her methods 
and in her aims from many of its 
more noisy heroes. Fresh as her 
loss is in the memory, it is with a 
feeling of profound diffidence, and 
with no ordinary sense of its—for 
us—peculiar difficulty, that we 
resume the task of surveying her 
work as a novelist!—a task en- 
tered upon with a light heart 
some months before the melan- 
choly tidings came, first of her ill- 
ness, and then of her death. 

In thus confining our attention 
to the fiction that came from her 
pen, we are very far from meaning 
to disparage the vast body of work 
which Mrs Oliphant produced in 
other departments of literature. 
Few are so richly endowed as she 
was with the enviable faculty of 
assimilating historical or other 
information and imparting it to 
the public in an agreeable manner. 
Still fewer have so thoroughly 
learned the secret of the bio- 
grapher’s art. Her Life of Edward 
Irving—to name but one of her 
performances in this kind—is little 
less than a masterpiece. Oopious, 
yet not diffuse; bristling with de- 
tail, yet coherent and orderly ; fed 
from innumerable sources through 
countless channels of information, 


yet consistent and well-digested— 
it is not unworthy to be ranked 
with Lockhart’s Life of Burns or 
Southey’s of Wesley. Neither are 
the readers of ‘ Maga’ likely soon 
to forget the ripe and sagacious 
criticism, often brilliant, ever 
shrewd and ever kindly, which she 
contributed to these pages over a 
tract of many years. Yet we be 
lieve that in fiction Mrs Oliphant’s 
genius found its truest and most 
adequate expression, and that the 
qualities which characterise her 
historical, biographical, and critical 
writings are there displayed in 
even greater intensity. 

No one, we take it, familiar with 
the long series of her novels could 
doubt that their author held firm 
and well-fixed views on many sub- 
jects. That the whole bent of her 
opinion was Conservative is mani- 
fest enough, and her code of ethics 
was as old-fashioned as the Ten 
Commandments. She was too wise 
to believe in panaceas for the dis- 
temperature of mankind, or to sup- 
pose that human nature could be 
revolutionised by the invention of 
a taking formula or the turning of 
a felicitous phrase. Towards the 
opening of her literary career the 
world was engaged in schemes 
for regenerating the masses ; and 
she laughed good -humouredly in 
‘Margaret Maitland’ at lectures, 
popular education, and all such 
early - Victorian prescriptions for 
hastening the millennium. To- 
wards its close the world was agi- 
tated by projects which, professing 
to aim at the salvation of “the 
social organism,” to borrow a cant 
phrase, were in reality subversive 
of civilised society altogether. If 
the reader of her novels fails to 
find a vigorous and sustained po- 





1 * Passages in the Life of Mrs Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside.’ Henry 
Colburn, London, 1849. ‘Chronicles of Carlingford: Salem Chapel.’ William 
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lemic on behalf of those institu- 
tions on which the very existence 
of the community depends, he must 
remember that since the time of 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ considerations 
of taste, decency, and good-sense, 
if not of principle, have forbidden 
yiolent attacks upon the family, 
or the open proclamation of the 
gospel of free love. But while he 
will seek in vain for any such 
stirring outburst as the memorable 
castigation inflicted in ‘Maga’ 
nearly two years ago upon a writer 
who shall be nameless, he will find 
that the order and the conventions 
which society, half consciously, 
half unconsciously, has established 
for its own preservation and well- 
being are everywhere tacitly as- 
sumed and heartily acquiesced in. 
’ Mere theories of life, of course, 
and mere opinions on ethics or 
theology, however tenaciously held, 
are poor stuff in themselves to 
make a novel out of, as several 
notorious and terrible examples 
in recent years have taught us. 
From one point of view they may 
be thought an actual disqualifica- 
tion for the business of an imagin- 
ative writer, as tending to contract 
the range of the sympathies and 
to check the flow of the more 
generous emotions. It may even 
be contended—though we think 
the contention unfounded—that 


Mrs Oliphant’s cast of thought is 
specially apt to be mischievous in 


this respect. However the fact 
may be in other cases, no such 
result assuredly is apparent in 
her work. On the contrary, she 
invariably shows herself keenly 
susceptible of new impressions, and 
acutely sensitive to ideas “in the 
air.” One aspect of this sensi- 
bility is revealed in the adroitness 
with which she would pick up some 
vexed question, or some craze, of 
the hour, and interweave it with 
the novel she happened to be 
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writing at the time. Just as she 
availed herself of an extraordinary 
group of religious phenomena oc- 
curring in the West of Scotland, 
and made it serve as the basis of 
‘The Minister’s Wife,’ so, when 
people were chattering in m 
zines about “ euthanasia,” she 
seized upon the problem and pre- 
sented it in concrete form with 
extraordinary force and poignancy 
in the earlier part of ‘Carita’; 
and so, later on, the “ Crofter 
question” was made to play its 
part in ‘The Wizard’s Son.’ Per- 
haps the most curious illustration 
of this readiness in making use of 
some passing fashion or mode of 
thought is supplied by ‘ Kirsteen,’ 
which was written just about the 
time when fine ladies took to keep- 
ing milliners’ shops. Borrowing 
the hint, Mrs Oliphant made her 
heroine turn “ mantua-maker,” but 
with some temerity threw the date 
of the story sixty or seventy years 
back, with a result by no means 
unpleasing, if artistically rather 
unsatisfactory. The truth is that 
some risk is involved in the exercise 
of a gift more suited to the journal- 
ist than to the writer of fiction ; 
and to be “up-to-date,” which is 
essentially the function of the 
former, means too often for the 
latter to be behind the times in the 
reckoning of posterity. 

But Mrs Oliphant displayed 
this sympathetic and _ sensitive 
quality in a much more important 
and legitimate manner, by show- 
ing her ability to enter into and to 
understand views of life and con- 
duct towards which in the abstract 
she can have felt nothing but anti- 
pathy. She neither distorts nor 
exaggerates them, but rather puts 
the best possible face on them, and 
brings into prominence the element 
of reason or justice which may, 
perhaps, lie hidden under a moun- 
tain of discontent that resembles 
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‘“‘ contrariness,” and complaint that 
sounds no more rational than the 
grumbling of a spoilt child. No 
one, we should suppose, had more 
scorn than she for the “ New 
Woman” movement, or for the 
attempt that has been made to 
overthrow the accepted laws which 
regulate the relations between the 
sexes, and to substitute for them, 
not even the least elevated of 
ideals, but, the actual working 
standard of a portion of the male 
sex. Yet we doubt if the root-idea 
of the feminine revolt has ever 
been more clearly and temperately 
set forth than in the following 
passage from ‘The Wizard’s 
Son’ :— 


“ All women are not born self-deny- 
ing. -When they are young the blood 
runs as warmly in their veins as in 
that of men; they, too, want life, 
movement, sunshine, and happiness. 
The mere daylight, the air, a new 
frock, however hardly obtained, a 
dance, a little admiration, suffice for 
them when they are very young; 
but when the next chapter comes and 
the girl learns to calculate that, sav- 
ing some great matrimonial chance, 
there is no prospect for her but the 
narrowest and most meagre and mo- 
notonous existence under heaven, 
the life of a poor, very poor single 
woman who cannot dig, and to beg 
is ashamed—is it to be wondered at 
that she makes a desperate struggle 
anyhow (and alas! there is but one 
how) to escape. Perhaps she likes, 
too, poor creature, the little excite- 
ment of flirtation, the only thin 
which replaces to her the manifol 
excitement which men of her kind 
indulge in—the tumultuous joys of 
the turf, the charms of play, the de- 
lights of the club, the moors and sport 
in general, not to speak of all those 
developments of pleasure, so - called, 
which are impossible towomen. She 
cannot dabble a little in vice as a 
man can do, and yet return again 
and be no worse thought of than 
before. Both for amusement and 

rofit she has this one way, which, to 
sure, answers the purpose of all 


the others, of being destructive of the 
best part in her, spoiling her charag. 
ter and injuring her reputation,—but 
for how much less a cause, and with 
how little recompense in the way of 
enjoyment! The husband - hunting 
girl is fair game to whosoever has a 
stone to throw, and very few are go 
charitable as to say, ‘Poor soul !’” 


Again, it is remarkable how 
much of Mrs Oliphant’s interest 
seems to centre in certain of 
her female characters, who in real 
life would by no means deserve un- 
qualified approbation. If some of 
her heroines are mild and savour. 
less, she is not the first great 
novelist against whom such 4 
charge has been brought. But the 
study of a woman not, of course, 
vicious in the technical sense, but 
inspired by no very lofty aims, not 
succumbing to her “‘ environment,” 
but getting the better of it, rising 
superior to every fresh difficulty, 
doggedly pursuing the ends she has 
set before herself, and employing 
in that pursuit the panoply of cun- 
ning and intrigue with which her 
sex is supposed to be endowed, 
seems to have attracted her irre- 
sistibly, and to have evoked her 
powers to their fullest extent, 
Julia Herbert in ‘The Wizard’s 
Son’ (apropos of whom the passage 
we have just quoted was written), 
though her portrait can scarcely be 
called a full-length, is sketched 
with wonderful directness, fidelity, 
and animation. Phebe Beecham, 
in a last belated ‘Ohronicle of 
Carlingford,’ is no less admirable, 
and her final triumph over old Mr 
Copperhead, whose son she has de- 
termined to marry, must be hailed 
with acclamation by every kind- 
hearted reader. Best and greatest 
of all is Lucilla, the heroine of 
‘Miss Marjoribanks,’ which is per- 
haps Mrs Oliphant’s most signal 
success as a piece of analysis and 
character - drawing. Beside its 
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workmanship the cobwebs spun by 
the subtlest of American novelists 
seem composed of the coarsest 

k-thread. Yet amidst the in- 
tricate tangle of motives and feel- 
ings, 80 delicate and slight that a 
heavier or less steady hand would 
have made sad work of them, there 
still beats a woman’s heart; and 
to find a revelation of feminine 
character to match this one we 
must turn to ‘Emma’ or to ‘The 
Mill on the Floss.’ 

Into some descriptions of cha- 
racter, it is true, Mrs Oliphant 
seems to have been unable to enter, 
or at all events she was unable to 
reproduce them with distinctness 
and effect. What we may call the 
“actress” or “adventuress” type 
of woman, for example (a specimen 
of which may be found in ‘ A Poor 
Gentleman’), had doubtless not 
come within her own immediate 
observation ; and her attempt to 
depict it suggests many reminis- 
cences of other people’s novels. 
Adventuresses after all are kittle 
cattle, and few are the writers who 
have “made an ’it” with them, to 
borrow Mr Beecher’s phrase from 
‘Salem Chapel.’ Similarly Mrs 
Oliphant’s heart seems to fail her 
in the portrayal of villains, Jack 
Wentworth and the Miss Wode- 
house’s brother in ‘The Perpetual 
Ourate’ are not the rea] thing, and 
the raffish Underwood in ‘The 
Wizard’s Son’ does not abound in 
vitality. For precisely the opposite 
reason she is equally unsuccessful 
with her millionaires and parvenus, 
who are painted in the most repul- 
sive colours. Mr Penrose, in ‘ Ma- 
donna Mary,’ who seems really to 
have had no more serious fault 


than that of being a sharp and 
prosperous man of business, is 
shaken and worried, so to speak, 
much in the same way as any cha- 
racter whom she particularly dis- 
likes is dealt with by Miss Ferrier. 
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Mr Copperhead, in ‘Phoebe, Junior,’ 
comes off even worse; while Pat 
Torrance, in ‘ The Ladies Lindores,’ 
is revolting in his brutality, and is 
so overdrawn as to throw the 
whole picture out of keeping. We 
wish indeed that the same severity 
of treatment had been applied to 
Oswald Meredith in ‘ Oaritas’—a 
most finished young snob and cad, 
whom Mrs Oliphant “lets down” 
all too gently for his deserts, out of 
fondness, we suspect, for his affec- 
tionate mother. 

Even if this enumeration does 
not exhaust Mrs Oliphant’s fail- 
ures, and we do not pretend that it 
does, the successes remain in a 
vast majority. There is that ra- 
bid evangelical Mrs Kirkman in 
‘Madonna Mary,’ worthy to hob- 
nob with old Lady Southdown ; 
and there is Winnie Percival, 
spoilt and incomprise, in the same 
book. There is Miss Charity Beres- 
ford, that pungent old lady in 
‘Carita’; and there is the old maid 
of the helpless, weeping, and gener- 
ally ‘“‘fusionless” variety, exempli- 
fied by her niece Miss Cherry, or 
by Agatha Seton in ‘Madonna 
Mary.’ There are Miss Dora, 
Miss Leonora, and Miss Ocecilia 
Wentworth, the aunts of the Per- 
petual Curate, whose place is with 
Jacky, Nicky, and Grizzy Douglas ; 
and there is Mrs Fred Rider in 
that short but telling sketch, ‘The 
Doctor’s Family ’—the foolish and 
incapable wife of a selfish ne’er-do- 
weel, and almost the only female 
personage in her works towards 
whom the author’s attitude is one 
of unqualified disapproval. Among 
men, there is Kirsteen’s father, 
Douglas of Drumcarro, old West 
Indian slave-driver and West 
Highland laird; there is Lord 
Lindores (a portrait which strikes 
us as particularly true to nature), 
whose easy-going amiability is 
transformed into inexorable world- 
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liness by unexpected accession to 
a title and a landed estate; there 
is his son, Rintoul, “ rampant” in 
his ingenuous worldly wisdom, and 
as firmly set himself upon marry- 
ing a penniless beauty as he is 
upon his sister marrying riches 
and position ; there is the father 
of the “Rose in June,” Mr 
Damerel, the embodiment of re- 
fined epicureanism and self-indul- 
gence; and there is Dr Marjori- 
banks, the hard-headed parent of 
the incomparable Lucilla. Our 
list has been compiled, so to say, 
at random; it contains no char- 
acter of more than secondary im- 
portance; and we have left the 
rich treasures of the Scottish 
stories and of the Oarlingford 
series practically undrawn upon. 
Yet, such as it is, it may satisfy 
the most sceptical of the wide ex- 
tent and diversified nature of Mrs 
Oliphant’s domain. Her talent 


was borné only if it be borné for 
an author to keep his head, to 


refuse either to clamour for the 
burning down of ninety-nine 
persons’ houses in order that the 
hundredth may have a meal of 
roast-pig, or to join in the shrill 
and importunate pleading of the 
socially mutilated fox in favour 
of tails being generally dispensed 
with. 

The most conclusive proof, how- 
ever, of Mrs Oliphant’s keen sus- 
ceptibility to impressions is the 
remarkable vividness with which 
she could convey them. There 
is no more prominent feature in 
her art than the combined pre- 
cision and delicacy with which the 
physical and social surroundings 
of her characters are indicated. 
Her novels are rich in “ atmos- 
phere”; the setting of the gem is 
a subject of anxious care; the 
background of the picture is not 
left to take care of itself; nor are 
the dramatis persone permitted 
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to wander about seeking for 
lost milieu, or a monde which once 
was theirs. Even the weakest 
of her books begins well. There ig 
no beating about the bush. Migs 
Austen herself scarcely enjoyed 
more fully the gift of putting the 
reader aw fait of the situation, or 
of mapping out in a few bold and 
sweeping strokes a serviceable 
carte du pays. The pity is that, 
in Mrs Oliphant’s case, her hand 
often seems to tire so soon, and 
that as the work proceeds the 
lines become somewhat vague and 
blurred. To us, in truth, it seems 
the merest paradox to pretend that 
she would not have written better 
had she written less. But take 
her at her best, and dissatisfaction 
vanishes. Every street in Oarling- 
ford seems familiar to us. If we 
put up for a night or two at the 
Blue Boar, we should need no 
guide to take us round the town: 
first to Tozer’s shop; then to Mr 
Vincent’s lodgings at the High 
Street end of George Street; on 
to Salem Chapel in Grove Street ; 
winding up, after a dash through 
Prickett’s Lane and Wharfside, 
and a peep at the elaborate de- 
corations at St Roque’s, with a 
sumptuous luncheon at one of 
those comfortable mansions that 
stand in dignified seclusion behind 
the high brick walls which front 
Grange Lane. Our only fear 
would be that the temptation to 
greet that portly shopkeeper or 
yonder ascetic-looking clergyman 
on the strength of old acquaint- 
ance might prove overwhelming. 
And it is the same with quite 
different scenes. Miss Rhoda 
Broughton in ‘Joan’ has gone 
very far to make us realise or re- 
member what summer may mean 
in poky quarters bounded by a 
dusty highroad. But we mop 
our foreheads even harder as we 
pant and groan with worthy Mrs 
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Burchell up the steep hill which 
leads to Miss Oharity Beresford’s 
delightful house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor, and, once 
arrived at our goal, are trans- 

rted by the delicious coolness, 
the undisturbed repose, and the 
exquisite fragrance of the gar- 
den with its innumerable roses. 
What an acute perception Mrs 
Oliphant had of the little matters 
that make all the difference be- 
tween comfort and discomfort in 
externals! Again and again she 
reverts to the res angusta domi, 
contrasting it with the results of 
opulence; and the large family 
living on narrow means is one of 
her favourite topics. It is the 
afternoon of a dull and soaking 
autumn day ; the mother is worry- 
ing over her accounts in a vain 
endeavour to make two and two 
amount to five, or to three, as the 
case may be; the distracted father 
has perhaps slipped off to his 
“library ” to write a sermon; the 


small and barely furnished sitting- 
room is full of children, the younger 
ones with jammy fingers and dirty 
pinafores, the older attempting to 
keep order, and wrangling among 


themselves. It needs but the en- 
trance of an untidy maid-servant 
with an ill-trimmed and evil- 
smelling paraffin-lamp to give the 
finishing touch to a pathetic study 
of squalor and discomfort. What 
reader of Mrs Oliphant but can 
call to mind more than one such 
picture ? 

In none of her stories is the 
effect of “atmosphere” more tri- 
umphantly attained than in those 
where the scene is situated in 
Scotland ; for Mrs Oliphant knew 
her native country, and she knew 
its people. And if we may discrimi- 
nate where all is excellence, she 
seems to reach her very highest 
level when she sets foot in the 
Kingdom of Fife. ‘Katie Stewart,’ 
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one of her most beautiful produc- 
tions, and the first of a long series 
of stories to adorn the pages of 
‘Maga’; ‘John Rintoul,’ a simple 
yet affecting tale of life in a fish- 
ing village ; and the ‘ Romance of 
Ladybank,’ a slight but singularly 
graceful sketch—are all very differ- 
ent in kind from one another. 
Yet they have this in common, 
that each of them transplanted 
from the soil of Fife would forfeit 
the greater part of its peculiar 
charm and virtue. What could 
excel the description in ‘Katie 
Stewart’ of a well-known portion 
of the East Coast }— 


“The little town of Anstruther 
stands on the side of the Firth, 
stretching its lines of grey red-roofed 
houses closely along the margin of the 
water. Sailing past its little quiet 
a — ur, a one or 
two red sloops peacefully lying at 
anchor beside the pier. These pt 
are always there. If one comes and 
another goes, the passing spectator 
knows it not. On that bright clear 
water, tinged with every tint of the 
rocky hell below —which, in this 
glistening autumn day, with only 
wind —— to ruffle it faintly now 
and then, looks like some beautiful 
jasper curiously veined and polished, 
with streaks of salt sea-green, and 
sober brown, and brilliant blue, dis- 
tinct and pure below the sun—these 
little vessels lie continually, as much 
a part of the scene as that grey 
pier itself, or the houses yonder of 
the twin towns. Twin towns these 
must be, as you learn from those two 
churches which elevate their little 
spires above the congregated roofs. 
The spires themselves look as if, up 
to a certain stage of their progress, 
they had contemplated being towers, 
but, changing their mind when the 
square erection had attained the form 
of a box, suddenly inclined their sides 
towards each other, and became ab- 
rupt little steeples, whispering to you 
recollections of the Revolution Settle- 
ment and the prosaic days of William 
and Mary. In one of them—or rather 
in its predecessor—the gentle James 
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Melvill once preached the Gospel he 
loved so well ; and peacefully for two 
hundred years have they looked out 
over the Firth, to hail the boats com- 
ing and going to the sea- harvest ; 
tame through their small win- 

ows the light has fallen on little 
children, having the name named over 
them which is above all names; and 
now with a homely reverence they 
watch their dead. 

** A row of houses, straggling here 
and there into corners, turn their 
faces to the harbour. This is called 
the Shore. And when you follow 
the line of rugged pavement nearly 
to its end, you come upon boats, in 
every stage of progress, being mended, 
—here with a great patch in the side 
—there resplendent in a new coat of 

itch, which now is drying in the sun. 

he boats are well enough, and so are 
the glistering spoils of the ‘herring 
drave’; but quite otherwise is the 
odour of dried and cured fish which 
salutes you in modern Anstruther. 
Let us say no evil of it—it is 
villanous, but it is the life of the 
town. 

“Straggling streets and narrow 
wynds climb a little brae from the 
shore. Thrifty are the townsfolk, 
whose to-morrow, for generations, is 
but a counterpart of yesterday. 
Nevertheless, there have been great 

ple here—Maggie Lauder, Pro- 
essor Tennant, Dr Chalmers. The 
world has heard of the quiet burghs 
of East and West Anster. 

“A mile to the westward, on the 
same sea-margin, lies Pittenweem, an- 
other sister of the family. Turnalong 
the highroad there, though you must 
very soon retrace your steps. Here 
is this full magnificent Firth, coming 
softly in with a friendly ripple, over 
these low, dark, jutting rocks. Were 
you out in a boat yonder, you would 
perceive how the folds of its great 
garment (for in this calm you cannot 
call them waves) are marked and 
shaded. But here that shining vest- 
ment of sea-water has one wonderful 

revailing tint of blue ; and between 
it and the sky linger yonder the full 
snowy sails of a pars ship ;—here 
some red specks of fishing- boats stray- 
ing down towards the mouth of the 
Firth, beyond yon high rock—home 
of sea-mews—the lighthouse Isle of 


May. Far over, close upon the oppo. 
site shore, lies a mass of something 
grey and shapeless, resting like a great 
shell upon the water—that is the 
Bass; and behind it there is a shadow 
on the coast, which you can diml 
see, but cannot define—that is Tan- 
tallon, the stronghold of the stout 
Douglases; and westward rises the 
abrupt cone of North Berwick Law, 
with a great calm bay stretching in 
from its feet, and a fair green country 
retreats beyond, from the water-side 
to the horizon line. 

“Turn now to the other hand, cross 
the highroad, and take this footpath 
through the fields. Gentle Kellie Law 
yonder stands quietly under the 
sunshine, watching his peaceful 
dominions. Yellow stubble - fields 
stretch, bare and dry, over these 
slopes; for no late acre now yields a 
handful of ears to be gleaned or 
garnered. But in other fields the 
harvest-work goes on. Here is one 
full of work-people—quieter than the 
wheat harvest, not less cheery—out 
of the rich, dark, fragrant soil gather- 
ing the ripe potato, then in a fresh 
= stage of its history, full of 

ealth and vigour; and ploughs are 
pacing through other fields; and on 
this fresh breeze, slightly chilled with 
coming winter, although brightened 
still by a fervent autumnal sun, there 
comes to you at every corner the 
odour of the fertile fruitful earth.” 


‘“‘ Maggie Lauder, Professor Ten- 
nant, Dr Chalmers”! How charm- 
ingly this characteristiclittle stroke 
of humour enlivens the whole! 

Yet even more vivid and mov- 
ing than this description of the 
external features of the locality is 
the following picture of domestic 
life :— 


“ The night is dark, and this ruddy 
window in the Milton is innocent of 
acurtain. Skilfully the fire has been 
built, brightly it burns, paling the in- 
effectual lamp up there in its cruse on 
the mantelpiece. The corners of the 
room are dark, and Merran, still mov- 
ing about here and there, like a wan- 
dering star, crosses the orbit of this 
homely domestic sun, and anon mys- 
teriously disappears into the gloom. 
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Here, in an arm-chair, sits the miller, 
his bonnet laid aside, and in his hand 
a ‘Caledonian Mercury,’ not of the 
most recent date, which he alternately 
elevates to the lamplight, and de- 
presses to catch the bright glow of 
the fire—for the miller’s eyes are not 
so young as they once were, though 
he scorns spectacles still. 

“Opposite him, in the best place for 
the light, sits Mrs Stewart, diligently 
mending a garment of stout linen, 
her own spinning, which time has 
begun slightly to affect. But her 
employment does not entirely engross 
her vigilant eyes, which glance per- 
petually round with quick scrutiny, 
accompanied by remark, reproof, or 
bit of pithy advice—advice which no 
one dares openly refuse to take. 

“Janet is knitting a grey ‘ rig-and- 
fur’ stocking, a duplicate of these 
ones which are basking before the 
fire on John Stewart’s substantial 
legs. Constantly Janet’s clew is 
straying on the floor, or Janet’s wires 
becoming entangled; and when her 
mother’s eyes are otherwise directed, 
the hoiden lets her hands fall into her 
lap, and gives her whole attention to 
the whispered explosive jokes which 
Alick Morison is producing behind 
her chair. 

“Over there, where the light falls 
fully on her, though it does not do 
her so much service as the others, 
little Katie gravely sits at the wheel, 
and spins with a downcast face. Her 
dress is very carefully arranged— 
much more so than it would have 
been in Kellie—and the graceful 
cambric ruffles droop over her gloved 
arms, and she holds her head stooping 
a little forward indeed, but still in a 
dignified attitude, with conscious pride 
and involuntary grace. Richly the 
flickering firelight brings out the 
golden gloss ‘of that curl upon her 
cheek, and the cheek itself is a little 
flushed ; but Katie is determinedly 
grave and dignified, and very rarely 
is cheated into a momentary smile. 

“For he is here, this Willie Mori- 
son! lingering over her wheel and 
her, a great shadow, speaking now 
and then when he can get an oppor- 
tunity ; but Katie looks blank and 
unconscious—will not hear him—and 
holds her head stiffly in one position 
rather than catch a glimpse of. him as 
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he sways his tall person behind her. 
Other lingering figures, half in the 
loom, half in the light, encircle the 
ittle company by the fireside, and 
contribute to the talk, which, among 
them, iskept up merrily—MrsStewart 
herself leading and directing it, and 
only the dignified Katie quite declin- 
ing to join in the gossip and rural 
raillery, which, after all, is quite as 
witty, and, save that it is a little 
Fifish, scarcely in any respect less 
delicate than the badinage of more 
refined circles. 

“<Tts no often Anster gets a blink 
o’ your daughter. Is Miss Katie to 
stay lang?’ asked a young farmer, 
whom Katie’s dress and manner had 
awed into humility, as she intended 
they should. 

“* Katie, ye’re no often so mim. 
What for can ye no answer yoursel ?’ 
said Mrs Stewart. 

“*Tady Anne is away to England 
with Lady Betty—for Lord Colville’s 
ship’s come in,’ said Katie, sedately. 
‘There’s nobody at the Castle but 
Lady Erskine. Lady Anne is to be 
back in three weeks : she says that in 
her letter. 

“In her letter! Little Katie 
Stewart then receives letters from 
Lady Anne Erskine! The young 
farmer was put down ; visions of see- 
ing her a countess yet crossed his eyes 
and disenchanted him, ‘She'll make 
a bonnie lady; there’s few of them 
like her; but she'll never do for a 
poor man’s wife,’ he muttered to him- 
self, as he withdrew a step or two 
from the vicinity of the unattainable 
sour plums. 

“But not so Willie Morison. ‘Tl 
be three weeks o’ sailing mysel,’ said 
the mate of the schooner, scarcely 
above his breath ; and no one heard 
him but Katie. 

“Three weeks! The petulant 
thoughts rushed round their fortress, 
and vowed to defend it to the death. 
But in their very heat, alas! was 
there not something which betrayed 
a lurking traitor in the citadel, ready 
to display the craven white flag from 
its highest tower ?” 


It is indeed in delineating the 
ordinary domestic relations and in 
recording the emotions to which 
they give rise that Mrs Oliphant 
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excels any novelist of her genera- 
tion. The particular relation 
which seems to have interested 
her most was not the conjugal, 
though that was frequently her 
theme, and Dr and Mrs Morgan, 
for example, in ‘The Perpetual 
Curate,’ are a couple whom Balzac 
need not have been ashamed to 
call his own. The relationship on 
which she dwells with most in- 
sistence, and to which she con- 
stantly reverts, is that of parent 
and child. This proposition scarcely 
stands in need of illustration ; but 
an excellent specimen of her treat- 
ment of the topic will be found 
in ‘The Wizard’s Son,’ where 
Walter Methven and his mother 
live in a state of perpetual friction. 
Walter is leading an idle and use- 
less life, with which, in his better 
moments, he is disgusted, but to 
which his mother’s petulant and 
injudicious remonstrances always 
drive him back. 


“The daily necessity of justifying 


it to another was almost the sole 
thing that silenced his conscience. 
The young man thought or persuaded 
himself that his mother’s vexatious 
watch over him, and what he thought 
her constant suspicion and doubt of 
him, had given him reason for ‘the 
disgust and impatience with which 
he turned from her control. He pic- 
tured to himself the difference which 
a father’s larger, more generous sway 
would have made in him; to that he 
would have answered, he thought, 
like a ship to its helm, like an army 
to its general. But this petty rule, 
this perpetual fault-finding, roused 
up every faculty in opposition. Even 
when he meant the fel her words 
of warning, her reminders of duty, 
were enough to set him all wrong 

in. He thought, as a bad husband 
often thinks when he is conscious of 
the world’s disapproval, that it was her 
complaints that were the cause. And 
when he was reminded by others, well- 
meaning’ but injudicious, of all he 
owed to his mother, his mind rose 
yet more strongly in opposition, his 
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spirit refused the claim. This is a 
very different picture from that of 
the widow’s son, whose ceaseless jn. 
spiration is his sense of duty to his 
mother, and adoring gratitude for her 
care and love; but it is perhaps ag 
true a one. A young man may be 
placed in an unfair position by the 
excessive claim made upon his heart 
and conscience in this way, and so 
Walter felt it. He might have given 
all that, and more, if nothing had 
been asked of him ; but when he was 
expected to feel so much, he felt him- 
self half-justified in feeling nothing, 
Thus the situation had become one 
of strained and continual opposition, 
It was a kind of duel in which the 
younger combatant at least—the as- 
sailed person whose very will and 
independence were hampered by such 
perpetual requirements—never yield- 
ed a step.” 


Here is no mere dissection and 
analysis: the situation is firmly 
grasped and realised, and therefore 
is vividly presented. 

Mrs Oliphant seems somewhat 
to have distrusted her own power 
of doing anything like justice to 
scenes and circumstances which 
had not come within the range of 
her own direct observation and 
experience. There is a modest 
disclaimer, for instance, in ‘ Ma- 
donna Mary,’ of any attempt to 
describe life in India: a disclaimer 
which forcibly reminds us who it 
is that rush in where persons like 
Mrs Oliphant fear to tread. Never 
was the “Chinese Metaphysics” 
method so diligently practised in 
fiction as it is to-day; and Mr 
Pott’s talented contributor might 
well blush at the popularity of his 
ingenious device. Historical char- 
acters are vamped up out of catch- 
words and anecdotes, and the re- 
sult is as pleasing and satisfactory 
as a patchwork quilt; while porten- 
tous puffs announce that the new 
masterpiece of some pretentious 
coxcomb has been revised in appro- 
priate passages by soldiers, sailors, 
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scavengers, actors, horse-jockeys, 
members of the swell mob, music- 
hall artistes, and the clergy of all 
denominations. Many glaring sole- 
cisms would certainly be avoided 
if certain popular novelists would 
condescend to have their descrip- 
tions of polite society castigated 
by a committee of the nobility and 
gentry. But we prefer Mrs 
Oliphant’s habit of frankly avow- 
ing “ignorance, pure ignorance,” 
and believe that she was well 
advised in her diffidence. With 
all her knowledge of history, at 
all events, and all her attachment 
to the past, the strictly historical 
novel was a genre in which she 
was wholly unsuccessful. ‘ Mag- 
dalen Hepburn,’ if it be readable, 
is nothing more. 

What then, it may be asked, of 
the region which Mrs Oliphant 
made peculiarly her own — the 
region believed by most people to 
be wholly beyond the scope of the 
senses, the region of the “ unseen,” 
of the supernatural? Mrs Oli- 


phant manifestly had a strong pre- 
dilection for topics transcending 
the limits of ordinary human ex- 
perience, and we believe that in 
yielding to it she at once gratified 
the taste and stimulated the in- 
terest of an immense section of 


the public. We should rather 
conjecture, indeed, that she shared 
the illogical though widespread 
opinion that every well - attested 
case of a ghostly apparition is, 
somehow or other, an additional 
testimony to the truth of revealed 
religion. Whether such a belief 
contributes to the effective telling 
of a ghost-story may, however, 
very well be doubted; and Mrs 
Oliphant’s ghost-stories, though 
workmanlike and dexterous (for 
she never relapsed into the ama- 
teurish), are neither very favour- 
able specimens of her powers nor 
comparable to the efforts of others 
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who were perhaps less inclined to 
believe than she. She is even 
more disappointing when she em- 
ploys the supernatural in a long 
story. The mysterious stranger 
in ‘The Wizard’s Son’ is excellent 
up to a certain point; but how is 
a being to be held in awe whose 
very existence (as we are told) 
comes to be doubted by the per- 
sons whose lives he has powerfully 
influenced? A spectre who is 
merely the means of conveying 
moral lessons, and who once in- 
curs the suspicion of representing 
nothing more imposing than some 
great moral or immoral principle, 
has lost his true occupation. 
‘Wandering Willie’s Tale,’ ‘The 
Phantom Ship,’ and ‘ The Haunters 
and the Haunted’ represent the 
three sound methods of dealing 
with the supernatural ; and if its 
adaptability to the requirements 
of the moralist first put the public 
on the scent of ‘ Dr Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde,’ that was the book’s mis- 
fortune rather than its fault. 

In ‘A Little Pilgrim’ Mrs 
Oliphant of course approaches the 
unseen on a much more serious 
and solemn side—a side on which 
no thinking man would willingly 
cast ridicule or contempt. We 
trust we are fully conscious of 
the simple and unaffected pathos, 
and of the deep and _ heartfelt 
reverence, with which the subject 
of the next world is treated; and 
we are sure that the pages of 
that little volume have carried 
consolation and refreshment to 
many a sorrowful and penitent 
heart. If the thing must be 
done, it could by no possibility 
be done better. Yet is not tu 
me quesieris a safe maxim in 
all such matters? The specula- 
tions of the great pagan poet as 
to the future state, couched in 
the noblest diction, and abounding 
in the most memorable and affect- 
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ing passages, may be read and 
re-read without any feeling of 
incongruity. But for the Christ- 
ian (so it seems to us), the wiser 
course is to remain satisfied with 
such hints as revelation affords, 
and to refrain from attempting 
to penetrate a secret which the 
Supreme Lawgiver has involved 
in mystery. 

An indescribable sense of futility 
seems to be left behind by those 
excursions into the supernatural. 
Granted that the city of Semur, 
in the Haute Bourgogne, was 
seized upon for three days by 
“les morts” in clouds and dark- 
ness, what is the ultimate result 
of their occupation? Nothing. 
When the inhabitants are _per- 
mitted to return to their homes, 
everything resumes its former 
course. No one’s character is 
permanently altered for better or 
for worse ; and the only tangible 
outcome of the terrible visitation 
is that. wonderful visions are at- 
tributed by the Sisters of Mercy 
to Pierre Plastron, who had re- 
mained behind in the town and 
seen nothing—as happy a flash of 
insight that into human character 
as can be found in all Mrs Oli- 
phant’s writings. We heartily 
agree with those who think ‘A 
Beleaguered City’ a great book. 
But its interest lies not in the 
supernatural, but in the human ; 
not in the doings of the ghostly 
invaders, but in the conduct of 
the men and women whom they 
drive outside the walls. The wife 
and the mother of the Maire are 
admirably characterised and dis- 
criminated. But it is Martin 
Dupin, the Maire himself—fussy, 
consequential, half-sceptical, half- 
credulous, affectionate, and stub- 
born—who dominates the book, 
and, in truth, he is one of Mrs Oli- 
phant’s greatest triumphs. Once 
more, too, we notice the astonish- 


ing ease, accuracy, and skill with 
which the “atmosphere” of life 
in a French provincial town ig 
diffused over the work. 


These, then, are two of the main 
qualities that mark Mrs Oliphant’s 
writings — the sympathetic and 
masterly delineation of character, 
and the vivid presentation both of 
external seenes and of the circum- 
stances in which the action of her 
personages takes place. When 
these excellences co-exist—which 
they by no means always do— 
little room is left for plot; nor 
was plot one of Mrs Oliphant’s 
strong points. Not that she dealt 
in wild improbabilities, or incon- 
ceivable complications, or impos- 
sible disentanglements. Tact she 
never failed in. We can picture 
to ourselves how a writer of coarser 
fibre and more vulgar instincts 
would have revelled in marrying 
Mr Vincent to Lady Western, or 
how one of a more sarcastic and 
fiery temperament would have 
made him abandon in disgust the 
errors of dissent and embrace 
“those of” the Church. Mrs 
Oliphant knew better than either. 
Thus she kept well within the 
bounds of good sense and accuracy, 
and paid her readers the compli- 
ment of assuming that their intel- 
ligence was at least not below the 
average. We recollect of chanc- 
ing once in a country inn upon a 
romance from the pen of a female 
writer whose popularity with the 
lower middle class is unbounded, 
and who, unless our memory is at 
fault, found a post-card from a 
veteran statesman to be the step- 
ping-stone to success and “ fame.” 
The book contained an account of 
a Scottish criminal trial, in which, 
of course, the hero, through no 
fault of his own, was the prisoner. 
He was tried by a jury of twelve ; 
the jury disagreed in their verdict ; 
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and the prisoner consequently came 
up for a second trial on the follow- 
ingday. Mrs Oliphant would have 
been ashamed of such a tissue of 
inaccuracy. Her law may not be 
always plain; and we have never 
quite made out what Mrs Lennox 
wished to do with Grace in ‘ Mar- 
garet Maitland,’ and why Grace’s 
guardian let her do it. But there 
are no glaring or outrageous blun- 
ders; and it says much for her 
accurate habit of mind that in the 
decade which witnessed the de- 
cision of the Yelverton case she 
wrote a novel turning on the law 
of marriage in which no hole can 
apparently be picked: a task 
which considerably exceeded the 
powers of Wilkie Collins. 

The truth is, that in reading 
Mrs Oliphant’s novels one does 
not stop to think of the fable. 
One may sometimes look back and 
admire the ingenuity which brings 
about unexpected combinations of 
the pieces on the board, as in 
‘Phebe, Junior,’ where the least 
likely thing in the world would seem 
to be the close friendship of Tozer’s 
granddaughter, and Mr Northcote, 
the dissenting firebrand, with the 
family of so excellent a churchman 
as Mr May. But in nine cases 
out of ten the question one asks 
is not, What will the next con- 
juncture be? but, Given a certain 
conjuncture, how will the various 
characters comport themselves? 
When melodrama is introduced 
it is ineffective: the mysterious 
Mrs Hilyard is the one blot on 
‘Salem Chapel.’ Probably Mrs 
Oliphant’s most successful attempt 
in the tragic vein is ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Wife’: an impressive and 
powerful story, for all its inordi- 
nate length. But, after all, what 
lingers in the memory is not the 
hero, or the heroine, or the villain, 
but the talk at John Mac Whirter’s 
smiddy, or the dialogue between 
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the minister and Mr Galbraith 
when the “materials” have been 
brought in, and the toddy has been 
brewed. 

The crowning grace of the nove- 
list of manners is a gift of humor- 
ous observation, and it is one of 
which the Fates have been lavish 
to women. Miss Edgeworth (in 
her children’s books), Miss Austen, 
Miss Ferrier, Miss Catherine Sin- 
clair, and George Eliot—writers of 
very different degrees of merit— 
displayed it in rich measure, Even 
Miss Bronté had a little; and many 
a woman of comparatively mediocre 
abilities has written delightful nov- 
els merely by giving it full play. 
Mrs Oliphant, as every reader of 
the “ Looker-on” and of her re- 
views in ‘ Maga’ knows, possessed 
it in abundance, and it brightens all 
her novels, The parish minister’s 
wife who “thought it became her 
to show a special interest in the 
East”; the view of dissenting Oar- 
lingford that a grocer’s lady has a 
right to anything her parents can 
afford, but that it would never do 
for a minister’s wife to swell her- 
self up and try and ape the quality ; 
Mr Tozer’s vigorous pronounce- - 
ment that clever young men ain’t 
the sort for Salem (“ we want them 
as is steady-going and them as is 
consistent, good strong opinions, 
and none o’ your charity”); Miss 
Leonora’s “‘ meek air of self-contra- 
diction” when she disclaimed in- 
fallibility ; Miss Wodehouse’s “ in- 
stinctive disinclination to admit 
that anybody ever had been 
happy,’—these are but a few 
samples of a humour, spontaneous, 
refreshing, and free from any tinc- 
ture of malice. 

Differences of opinion must 
necessarily exist as to which of 
Mrs Oliphant’s novels is the best, 
and we should not be disposed to 
quarrel with any one who awarded 
the palm to ‘Margaret Maitland.’ 
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Modelled obviously upon Galt, it is 
a work of extraordinary finish and 
maturity for a young girl to have 
produced. The very idiom in 
which it is written is peculiarly 
attractive, and harmonises per- 
fectly with the subject and scope 
of the tale. No genuine Scot can 
surely fail to be grateful to Mrs 
Oliphant for her pictures of his 
compatriots. Her Scottish ser- 
vants—her Marg’ts, and Baubies, 
and Rollses—are perhaps a little 
conventional. What Scottish ser- 
vant in the fiction.of the last 
seventy years has not owed much 
to Andrew Fairservice and more 
to Caleb Balderston? But all the 
rest of Mrs Oliphant’s Scots char- 
acters come fresh from the mint, 
and bear the stamp of nature. If 
the present generation believes all 
it is told, it must be at a loss to 
form any consistent conception of 
the Oaledonian of the humbler 
classes. According to one set of 
informants, he is a drivelling sen- 
timentalist with a sob ever ready 
to be merged in an ostentatious 
cough (“hoast,” we should say, or 
“‘pech”) on the shortest notice. 
According to another, his normal 
and habitual standard of thought, 
speech, and conduct is that of a 
hind returning from a hiring mar- 
ket. Mrs Oliphant falls in with 
neither faction; but perhaps her 
pages convey a notion of her fellow- 
countrymen somewhat nearer the 
truth. Galt and Sir Walter, at 
least, seem to be on her side, which 
ought to count for something. 
Those, too, who are ecclesiastically 
minded may note that the feelings 
of the better sort of Non-Intru- 
sionists at the time of the Disrup- 
tion—the old High-Ohurch senti- 
ments which their descendants 
have bartered for the barren for- 
mule of English dissent—are por- 
trayed in ‘Margaret Maitland’ 
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with a power quite beyond the 
reach of the most eloquent of 
high-flying tub-thumpers. 

With all respect and admiration 
for ‘Margaret Maitland,’ however, 
our own view is that Mrs Oli- 
phant reached the zenith of her 
art in the Carlingford series. What 
judicious selection of material! 
What dexterity of handling! 
What lightness of touch! It was 
a happy thought to group the 
characters round Ohurch and 
Ohapel, and it would be hard to 
say of which division the idiosyn- 
crasies are most happily touched 
off. Perhaps, if anything, the dis- 
senters are superior in execution. 
Or is it only that they are a little 
more amusing, and afford a more 
promising subject for humour to 
play about? Comparison with 
Trollope is, of course, irresistibly 
suggested ; and we are not pre- 
pared to say that in ‘ Barchester 
Towers’ he did not reach as high 
a level as Mrs Oliphant. The vast 
mass of his work, however, seems 
to us to be inferior in quality to 
hers ; and he was at all times apt 
to fall into a hastiness of construc- 
tion, and a provoking slovenliness 
of diction, to which at her busiest 
she was a stranger. The future 
social historian, at all events, will 
find much matter in the ‘ Chroni- 
cles of Oarlingford ’—will find, in- 
deed, the most apt and trustworthy 
of commentaries on Mr Matthew 
Arnold’s favourite texts. It is 
needless to run over the familiar 
characters who fit so admirably 
into the picture as a whole. But 
we must own to an exceptional re- 
gard and liking for Mr Tozer. 
The scene at the meeting in the 
chapel where he takes up the cud- 
gels for Mr Vincent is one not 
easily forgotten. We have already 
indicated the opinion that ‘ Miss 
Marjoribanks’ is unrivalled as a 
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study of female character. ‘Sa- 
lem Chapel’ has perhaps more 
bloom and freshness, yet we know 
of no substantial ground on which 
either should be preferred to ‘ The 
Perpetual Curate.’ We decline, 
accordingly, to draw invidious dis- 
tinctions, and beg leave to bracket 
the three at the very top of the 
first class. 

A great deal is heard nowadays 
of the “ profession” of literature, 
and a singular enough profession 
it must be, to judge by the utter- 
ances of its self-constituted spokes- 
men, To blow your own trumpet ; 
to brag about your income; to 
make popular applause the sole 
and final test of literary merit ; 
and to whimper because you have 
no handle to your name,—that is 
the sum and substance of “ pro- 
fessional” conduct — new style. 
One essential item we had inad- 
vertently omitted: to abuse pub- 
lishers in the most insolent and 
vindictive language. If there be 


any who are disgusted with the 
endless round of self-advertisement 
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and vanity, and who hate to see 
an honourable calling degraded by 
its professing champions, let them 
turn aside and contemplate the 
career of Mrs Oliphant. They 
will there find an illustration of 
how distinction and success may 
be won without the aid of any of 
those miserable arts, the practice 
of which, though infallibly disas- 
trous to the finest graces of the 
character, appears to be the rule 
rather than the exception. The 
results achieved by her genius— 
some of which we have endeav- 
oured to point out—are not with- 
in the reach of all. The gifts of 
humour, sympathy, tolerance, pene- 
tration, good sense, and felicitous 
expression cannot wholly be com- 
manded by human effort. But he 
who enters upon a literary life 
with Mrs Oliphant for his model 
may rest assured that at its ter- 
mination self-respect and indepen- 
dence will remain unimpaired, 
and that he can leave behind 
him the legacy of an untarnished 
name. 
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THE POLITICAL PRISONER IN SIBERIA. 


In criticising a system and its 
workings, a man may be pardoned 
if he shows evidence of having mis- 
construed or failed to appreciate 
the significance of certain points— 
nay, even of having totally over- 
looked yet others. For this there 
may be various reasons, and at the 
worst it can only be said that he is 
no critic. But when it comes to 
be a question of dealing with one’s 
fellow-men and fellow - women, 
then, even if he be no critic, his 
judgment somehow does not pass 
into the oblivion that it deserves, 
but helps somewhere to form or 
strengthen a false impression of 
the people under review. No 
pages of Mr Kennan’s work are 
more fascinating than those in 
which he deals with the political 
question. Strong in the convic- 
tion of the justice of the cause 
that he has championed, he pre- 
sents pictures of palpitating in- 
terest, and sketches careers of 
suffering and endurance that make 
the reader hold his breath in the 
perusal of them. And the query 
that the world has made ever since 
is, How far is all this true? My 
interest in Siberia and its exile 
system is not sufficiently old to 
have enabled me to master all the 
criticism and discussion that suc- 
ceeded the publication of Mr Ken- 
nan’s story, but my impression is 
that he came out of it with some 
success. 

One method of retort, employed, 
for example, by Mr De Windt 
(and which the description of 
Slavinsky in the August number 
of ‘Maga’ likewise exemplifies), 
was to question the different politi- 
cals whom he visited in confine- 
ment. But the result for the ob- 


ject in hand is, comparatively, 
worthless. What you get is an 
idea of the man and his surround. 
ings, an impression of his present 
condition, more or less accurate, 
but nothing more. How can it be 
otherwise? A proud political rises 
one morning in his cheerless gur- 
roundings with certain well-defined 
feelings against the human race in 
general surging in his breast. At 
some time or other in the course 
of the day his cell door is flung 
open, and he is set face to face 
with a travel-stained unkempt 
stranger (I speak for myself) whose 
sole efforts must be directed to- 
wards repressing the air of the 
naturalist that he is in danger of 
assuming as he gazes—it may be 
for the first time—on a specimen 
of this Russian specialty. Is it to 
be expected that the sensitive po- 
litical will unburden himself to 
any visitor? Will he reveal his 
inmost thoughts, and tell the story 
of his life, especially enlarging 
upon its latest developments in a 
brief half-hour, however intensely 
he may feel? No, if I judge the 
man aright ; and if he did I should 
respect him the less. Talk to 
Slavinsky if you will about some 
subject that interests him — his 
meteorology or geological sections 
—or even hazard a comparison of 
his prison experiences in different 
lands, but beyond that nothing. 
It is in far different circumstances 
that one learns about the political 
exile. In the upper chamber of 
some log-house in Nertchinsk, 
when the lights burn low ; in the 
back-room of a Tchita dwelling- 
house, during the small hours of 
the morning ; in some sequestered 
garden by the side of an exile’s 
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home in Irkutsk,—these are the 
likelier places. Meet them as fel- 
jow-creatures, in little companies 
or singly, and they, having passed 
through the harder phases of their 
experience, and being now calmer 
and more dispassionate, will bear 
with you even when you ply them 
with questions ; and according as 
you win their confidence or not, 
ou will succeed or fail in the 
object that you have in view. 
Mr Kennan’s too felicitous 
method consisted very largely in 
relating the experiences of indi- 
viduals as given by themselves, 
or by their friends and sympathis- 
ers. However accurate these may 
be, it is, nevertheless, obviously 
a one-sided method. When one 
reads the account of Dr Weimar’s 
life as given by Mr Kennan and Mr 
De Windt respectively, it is difficult 
to believe that the same man is 
the subject of both, although the 
purer narrative in the former case 
suggests that it is probably the 
more accurate estimate. Still, that 
man only can confute Mr Kennan 
who takes up each incident that 
he has related, and proves credibly 
and lucidly that such and such 
details have been grossly exagger- 
ated. I am not aware to what 
extent this has been done. I 
believe that circumstances now 
render it impossible that it can be 
done. And yet I have the well- 
defined impression that there was 
a considerable amount of exagger- 
ation (apart from all side-effects 
that seem to be the natural ac- 
companiments of sundry forms of 
journalism) in Mr Kennan’s literary 
treatment of the political prisoner, 
even if one is not prepared to go 
the length of saying with Mr De 
Windt that he became “ the unsus- 


pecting mouthpiece of scheming 

and untruthful individuals.” My 

reason for believing this should be 
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plain after a perusal of the follow- 
ing pages; if it is not, the judg- 
ment goes for nothing. I, too, 
have heard heart-stirring tales of 
personal experiences, but I prefer to 
attempt to describe the exile’s life 
at the present moment, so far as 
I know it, from different points of 
view. Even if one is unsuccessful, 
it is at least eminently the fairer 
method. 

At the threshold of this inquiry 
it is useful to consider how the 
politicals may best be classified. 
Perhaps the simplest method is to 
divide them into two great classes 
—those who have been exiled by 
administrative process, and those 
who have been condemned by a 
court and sentenced to hard 
labour. Of these the former are 
numerically the greater body. It 
is also probably true that politicals 
form only one per cent of the en- 
tire yearly “ export” of prisoners. 

In considering each of these two 
classes, we remark, first, that the 
mere existence of exile by adminis- 
trative process is the darkest blot 
on the whole Siberian system ; of 
this the writer will make more or 
less according to his temperament. 
It simply means that any man, 
woman, or child, who, owing to 
information received through what 
is probably the most perfect sys- 
tem of espionage in the world, is 
considered “politically untrust- 
worthy” by the local authorities 
of any part of the Russian empire, 
may be arrested, detained during 
such time as the Government 
makes further inquiries, and 
finally banished to some other 
region, usually Northern Euro- 
pean Russia or Siberia, for a 
period that should not exceed 
five years, but not unusually, and 
often quite arbitrarily, is extend- 
ed at the end of that term. For- 
merly the limit was five years, 
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to-day the term never exceeds a 
decade, though it is often eight 
years ; but, again, there are many 
who do not suffer the statutory 
five. Such exiles do not lose all 
their civil rights. I suppose it 
would be impossible to catalogue 
the misdeeds for which this treat- 
ment is considered the correct 
expedient. Many of them would 
seem harmless enough to us, but to 
be a propagandist of socialism, to 
have forbidden books in one’s pos- 
session, to be a member of a secret 
society which may have reserved its 
activities simply to discussion of the 
political questions of the day, down 
even to merely being an avowed 
sympathiser with such people, was 
and is quite sufficient to merit 
such procedure. The secrecy with 
which these “ processes” are con- 
ducted is one of their appalling 
features. During the investiga- 
tion of a case, in which the un- 
fortunate administrative can do 
nothing in his own behalf, he is 
lodged in a House of Preliminary 
Detention, commonly that at St 
Petersburg, and there alone he 
may pass months or even years. 
Then, some day, his case is taken 
up, judged quietly, and he joins 
the next gang of exiles en route 
for Siberia. 

Of the treatment of such prison- 
ers on the march something has 
already been said. When they 
start from their native town, a 
collection is generally made for 
them amongst their friends. We 
have noticed the option that 
they have of travelling alone by 
post at their own expense, but 
advantage is rarely taken of this 
concession owing to insufficient 
means. There is no doubt that, 
as the natural result of their differ- 
ence in birth and upbringing, the 
march presents hardships for them 
such as the ordinary convict never 


experiences. Again, it must be 
confessed that the attention of g 
kind bestowed during the march 
upon the politicals is largely jn 
excess of that extended to the 
ordinary criminal, insomuch that 
one is almost tempted to say that 
while the taker of human life 
might slip or arrange to slip away 
on any day, the man who belonged 
to some innocent society would 
make such an attempt in vain, 
The politicals have almost always 
separate rooms in the éapes ; some- 
times the women of their party 
have the additional luxury of a 
kamera to themselves. Their al- 
lowance is one-half again as great 
as that of the ordinary criminal, 
and telyegas are always supplied 
for their use. Politicals, even 
more than the convicts, form 
artels or unions, the wealthier 
members of which, with rare mag- 
nanimity, often take their needier 
brethren into equal partnership, 
In spite of all this, and of the 
fact that one of their number has 
in print declared that his exist- 
ence on the march was simply 
that of a dilettante prisoner, it 
seems to me wholly unnecessary, 
except from the point of view of 
economy, that politicals exiled by 
administrative order should ever 
come into any contact with ordi- 
nary convicts, far less be sent 
along the road with them. And 
even the arte/ has its limits. The 
private means of the last party 
that passed through Irkutsk two 
summers ago came to an end at 
Krasnoyarsk, and they suffered 
great privations: one of them died 
on the road, and a second expired 
in the former town. The friends 
of the “cause” throughout Siberia 
watch well the numbers of those 
who are sent along the great high- 
road. Thus one learned that on 
such and such a day, shortly be- 
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fore our arrival at Irkutsk, a party 
of sixteen had passed through that 
town, of whom four were bound 
for Nertchinsk, while twelve were 
going to the province of Yakutsk. 
Again, the extraordinary methods 
by which the political exiles can 
keep up a correspondence with 
almost any one of their number 
whom they wish displays an in- 
genuity that only such circum- 
stances as those in which they 
live could develop. 

One short chat with an “ admin- 
istrative” en route remains graven 
in my memory. It was at Krasno- 
yarsk, where the kameras a and 6 
of the prison were reserved for 
men of that class spending a few 
days there as a break in their jour- 
ney to some farther destination. 
There was nobody in a; but 3, 
which was an oblong room about 15 
feet high, with narz along the wall 
opposite to the door, was occupied. 
The windows were placed high up 
on the wall above the platform, 
which also seemed to be much 
more elevated than usual. On 
this, at a point between two of 
the windows, a couple of rugs with 
a white sheet and pillow had been 
made up into a bed. Not far off 
were two dozen fresh eggs and a 
krinka of sweet milk; a teapot, 
basin, kettle, and two metal cups 
were also lying about, together with 
two or three tins of preserved meat. 
By one side of the shake -down 
were ranged a couple of portman- 
teaus, one of which was open, and 
a few odd garments were strewn 
about. There were also several 
books, from the perusal of one of 
which—poems by one of the lesser 
Polish writers —the occupant of 
the room arose, and turned slowly 
round with a surprised look as we 
entered. He was a somewhat short 


man, dressed in a dark-coloured 
blouse, dark pantaloons, and boots. 
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Beneath a deeply-furrowed brow 
shone out a pair of clear grey eyes 
keenly penetrant ; a thick growth 
of sandy hair and beard concealed 
the greater part of his features. 
When he saw the non-injurious 
character of the intrusion a faint 
smile broke across his face, and 
the right side of his mouth curled 
up. He was an administrative 
political going to Siberia for the 
second time. His sentence was 
eight years in the province of 
Yakutsk, but as he had heart 
disease he felt sure that he would 
not be sent there. He spoke of 
the étape life as hard, but said that 
many of the prisons through which 
he had passed were in good order, 
and if I remember rightly he 
singled out Omsk in particular. 
In the far corner of the room 
were the belongings of another 
administrative, who was not, how- 
ever, in the room at the time. 
Both had an amount of liberty 
that I had not seen equalled be- 
fore. 

There seems to be much arbi- 
trariness exerted in assigning 
destinations to the different per- 
sons thus exiled, even if we grant 
that the remoteness of the locality 
does, to a certain extent, depend 
upon the nature of the individual’s 
crime and on his social position. 
And once a man has been arrested, 
he, or rather his relatives, generally 
direct their endeavours to getting 
some mild and not too lonely spot 
selected as his place of exile. This 
arbitrariness is one of the pervading 
weaknesses of the system, for if 
we leave out of account for the 
moment all that is involved in 
separation from one’s home and 
relatives, it may still be little worse 
than a pleasant holiday to be set 
down in a village on the highroad 
near Lake Baikal, while it is 
tribulation to be banished to a 
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Yakute ulus ;1 and even the ex- 
quisite monotony of life in Yakutsk 
is much less to be desired than 
residence in towns like Irkutsk, 
Tchita, or Nertchinsk, which has 
its compensations. As to the life 
in a Yakute ulus, opinion seems 
much to differ. The politicals 
would have us believe that it is 
one of the most terrible experiences 
possible to imagine. Alone with 
the taiga, or surrounded by un- 
savoury Yakutes, the political 
frets under the mere inactivity of 
an existence that offers him no 
possibility of employing any talents 
with which he may have been 
dowered. If he desires to con- 
verse with his rude neighbours, he 
must first learn their language: 
even then it is not always possible, 
for the Yakutes often fear to be 
seen talking with the banished 
man. One sympathiser concluded 
an exposition of the utter dreari- 
ness of such ostracism with this 
climax, ‘‘The exiles sometimes 
marry Yakute women, because 
they have nothing else to do.” 
On the other hand, one has seen 
people who have come back from 
these surroundings. And while 
one of my informants would have 
led me to believe that, on immedi- 
ate return from a Yakute wlus, 
the politicals look like wild men of 
the woods, and have in many cases 
forgotten their mother - tongue 
through want of practice, still, if 
I may judge from those I met, it 
does not take them long to throw 
off all traces of the savage, or to 
reacquire their own language ; and, 
moreover, they all had a robust 
healthy appearance that their town 
compatriots often lacked. At the 
same time, I do not seek to mini- 
mise the darker aspects of the sit- 
uation. Lately the question has 


occupied the minds of those in 
high places. It has been whispered 
that exile by administrative process 
shall be no more, and I believe the 
rumour. But the proposed sub. 
stitution of incarceration in a St 
Petersburg prison that was hinted 
to me as the probable amendment 
is as little to be desired. 
Politicals have a Government 
allowance of 12 roubles a-month 
for their support in the Province 
of Yakutsk, but the amount varies 
with the latitude, being only half 
as much in Zabaikalia. As soon 
as a man can support himself by 
any trade it is withdrawn. The 
exiles are very much restricted in 
the methods by which they may 
endeavour to maintain themselves 
by their own labour. They may 
in no way teach, and, if resident 
in a town, may take no part in 
connection with any public society 
or institution, while any form of 
employment that bears on litera- 
ture, even if it be the mere print- 
ing, is closed to them. It is 
necessary to obtain special per- 
mission from the Minister of the 
Interior to practise medicine. In 
fact, all work that brings them 
into contact with a fellow-being is 
denied them by law; and while 
they are at liberty to practise any 
handicraft or artisan’s pursuit, yet 
even in the matter of trade there 
are limitations, for merchants are 
always members of a guild, and 
this would not be permissible in 
the case of a political. Also, as 
most administratives are students, 
journalists, or teachers, the courses 
left open to them are of little pur- 
pose. Again, it often happens 
that the only Russian - speaking 
individual in the Yakute ulus to 
which the political has been ban- 
ished is the police officer, who has 





1 Strictly, a nomad village of tents. 
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the right to search his hut at any 
time of the night or day, and to 
whom he is supposed to report 
himself daily, while he may not 
leave the spot without special 

rmission. Such is an idea of 
the law on paper, but I am bound 
to confess that in practice it is a 
somewhat different thing. There 
are, it is true, some petty officials 
who find sincere pleasure in carry- 
ing out all these and other like 
details to the last letter, and with 
whom it may be a matter either 
of fiendish cruelty or of a shadowy 
conscience that they take such 
care not to fail in the applica- 
tion of the last jot or tittle of 
the regulations. There are such 
cases, but their number grows 
yearly less, and it is as often 
that one finds the contrary. For 
to take even that Yakute wlus: 
the police officer presumably bas 
children whom he desires to have 
educated to the best possible 
advantage, and as even in many 
southern Siberian villages the most 
intelligent man is the banished 
Russian student, the sensible of- 
ficer does not scruple to invite 
him to teach his children, while it 
is he of all men who should see 
that the exile has intercourse with 
no one. And of this there can 
be no stronger instance than that 
already related as existing at Aka- 
tui, where a well-known Terrorist 
is actually engaged as master in the 
village school. Again, the same 
police officer soon learns that his 
exile is of all men most peaceable, 
and while he may in accordance 
with instructions begin by demand- 
ing that his ward report his pre- 
sence daily, this soon becomes 
a weekly occurrence, then a fort- 
nightly, and in time that section 
of the law falls into complete abey- 
ance as regards the exiles in that 
village. One does not deny the 
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other side of the picture, but there 
is this side also, which is as true. 
The political of the second class 
is a man of quite a different order. 
He has been tried by court, and 
condemned for having either at- 
tempted, intended to attempt, or 
belonged to a society that was 
organised for the purpose of at- 
tempting, to overthrow the pre- 
sent state of government in the 
land, or for having circulated, or 
secretly abetted the circulation 
of, seditious literature. In addi- 
tion to hard labour and exile, he 
loses all his rights. The num- 
ber of those who belong to the 
second class is not nearly so great 
as that of the “administratives.” 
They are the people simply who 
have adopted extreme measures, 
and have attempted or intended 
to attempt to gain their ends by 
violence. The tendency of the 
Government during the last de- 
cade has been to include all politi- 
cal offenders, so far as it was pos- 
sible, in the first class, as thereby 
the difficulties of a trial are obvi- 
ated, and they are thus better able 
to do with them as they like. At 
the same time, this arrangement 
has not altogether been to the dis- 
advantage of the politicals. The 
printing of forbidden literature 
was formerly considered to be 
punishable with exile by adminis- 
trative process only ; but recently, 
inasmuch as there have been no 
Terrorist movements (nor are there 
likely to be), this crime has been 
included in the category of those 
subject to severer measures. The 
punishment is a long term of hard 
labour, at the end of which the 
political has been generally de- 
spatched to the province of Yak- 
utsk, there to dwell in a wlus for 
a period not so much less than 
that passed within the prison 
walls. Like the administratives, 
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they maintain themselves on the 
monthly grant rendered to them 
by the local authorities, in some 
cases simply the village policeman. 
After ten years, commonly, of 
such a life, they are enrolled as 
members of a peasant community, 
and then allowed to settle in a 
town in Eastern Siberia, where 
they pass the remainder of their 
lives, supporting themselves by 
some trade, or, if unable‘or un- 
willing to do so, subsisting on the 
Government allowance, Of indi- 
viduals of this class actually in 
hard labour at the present moment 
there are not many ; indeed I do 
not remember to have seen a 
dozen. Formerly, when there was 
no lack of Terrorists, they were 
sent in droves to Kara, there to 
perform hard labour; and it is 
around their life at this station 
that the thrilling pages of Mr 
Kennan’s stories mainly circle. 
A few were sent to Nertchinsk. 

It is well known that in the 
fortresses of Schlusselburg and 
Petropavlovsk many of the more 
dangerous politicals have been in- 
carcerated. Not many of those 
who are once escorted within these 
iron-bound doors ever retrace their 
steps to the world without. The 
man who enters Schlusselburg is 
practically buried alive. Little is 
known about the dread place. The 
mother may not learn whether 
her daughter yet lives or not ; the 
father is ignorant as to whether 
his son still renders his earthly 
account or has been called to a 
higher bar. One or two have 
come out, but upon them is the 
silence of the tomb. As the man 
leaves, he is put on his honour to 
disclose nothing of what passes 
within the walls. Well do such 
creatures keep their trust: the 
alternative is too heavy. If any- 
thing were divulged, the authori- 
ties would then equally visit with 
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condign punishment all who have 
been let out, careless to find the 
tale-bearer—this, I understand, ig 
the arrangement — and their last 
end would be worse than the first, 
Vera Figner, who is perhaps best 
known of all Terrorists, and whose 
brother was a renowned singer, 
was imprisoned there for life, 
Her mother, presently at Kasan, 
happened to be living in Krasno- 
yarsk when Galkine Vrasky, the 
late Director of the Prisons, passed 
through that town a few years ago 
on a tour of inspection of the 
Siberian penal stations. She 
begged an interview with the 
potentate, and when ushered into 
his presence asked if he would 
tell her how her daughter fared. 
‘¢QOh,” said the Director, “she has 
her own room, goes out every day 
for a walk, reads books, and even 
drinks her tea with lemon.” Now 
there was a (false) impression 
abroad at the time that the girl 
was already dead; and as Schlus- 
selburg is a military fortress, and 
therefore did not come within 
Galkine Vrasky’s sway, it is 
possible that he never was inside 
the prison. This little incident is 
narrated for what it is worth, be- 
ing the sort of tale that one hears 
in profusion from the afflicted poli- 
ticals, but which should influence 
a@ man in no possible manner in 
forming a judgment on the ques- 
tion of their treatment, unless he 
knows the other side. There is 
said to be a man at Krasnoyarsk 
at the present moment who has 
lately been released from Schlus- 
selburg, but so well does he keep 
his oath that his most intimate 
comrades can learn nothing from 
him upon the subject, which made 
it useless, as they suggested, for 
any outsider to talk with him. 
In illustrating the first class of 
politicals, we may take the case of 
a man who is now the editor of 
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perhaps the most influential paper 
in Siberia. He was arrested twelve 
ears ago in St Petersburg because 
he happened to know certain work- 
men who belonged to _ secret 
societies. As he had previously 
married the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant in Kiakhta, he offered to 
to that town in banishment be- 
fore the final decision was arrived 
at in his case; and as it was so 
much farther off than the north of 
Russia, whither he would natur- 
ally have been sent, he was re- 
leased from the House of Prelimi- 
nary Detention at St Petersburg 
after eight and a half months, and 
proceeded to the Chinese frontier. 
Here he was employed in a quiet 
way by his father-in-law, and after 
his term of four years had expired, 
his former profession of tutor being 
now closed to him, he went to one 
of the large towns in Siberia, where 
he settled, and now edits a news- 
paper. Thus he has immeasur- 
ably more influence and a far 
better position than he ever hoped 
to have gained at home. When 
he is away in Russia on business 
(which, now that his term is over, 
he is free to do as often as he likes) 
his wife conducts the paper for 
him. I grant, of course, that the 
censorship exercised over it is truly 
remarkable. The word “people” 
is regularly deleted, and the wholly 
unequivalent term ‘“ population” 
is inserted instead. It is wrong 
to speak of the Russian people ; 
they are not supposed to exist, or 
even to be recognised in a journal. 
Again, in discussion of some labour 
question, the word “ workman” 
was used, for which the insipid 
phrase “people who work” was 
substituted with the same inten- 
tion. In an article descriptive of 
Northern Siberia there occurred 
this sentence: “During the long 
winter the Tanguses and Ostyaks 
come nearer the Russian villages.” 
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The word “ Russian” was stroked 
out, as the censor would brook no 
such division of the empire. But 
it is ridiculous to think that the 
same man actually on one occasion 
expunged a couple of sentences 
standing in inverted commas, 
which he did not recognise as being 
a direct quotation from a mani- 
festo issued at the Coronation of 
1896. One therefore has some 
sympathy with the editor’s wife 
when she describes the atmosphere 
in which they live as “ stifling.” 
In addition to her ordinary work 
in connection with the journal, 
which is not merely limited to the 
seasons of her husband’s absence, 
this lady teaches from 10 to 5 p.m. 
in a Sunday-school, of which there 
are two in her town. These Sun- 
day-schools are so called from the 
day on which they are held. As 
a body, politicals are absolutely 
indifferent to religion, although, 
as they number many Jews, it 
cannot be said that they are 
atheistical as a whole. They re- 
gard religion as a thing that should 
be done away with, a superstition 
fit only for the children of the past. 
On this point they are as intoler- 
ant as they imagine those to be 
who are in authority over them. 
Thus, if they gained all that they 
wish, religious instruction would 
almost certainly be dispensed with 
—one idea of liberty of conscience. 
No man is absolutely tolerant ; 
the moment he thinks he is so, he 
is on the verge of becoming in 
tolerant. Liberty of conscience 
with the political is not only to be 
atheistical, but actively to combat 
all belief in such superstition as 
religion and theism. So one can 
understand that politicals have 
absolutely no sympathy with, ¢.9., 
Stundists, not even to the extent 
that one might have imagined from 
their both being sufferers. They 
have no interest in them whatso- 
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ever—in fact, they leave them 
severely alone. They would also 
fain make out that the religious 
beliefs of the peasant people are 
of no account. Much can be found 
to support their general attitude 
in the inefficiency of the Russian 
clergy. They wish to help their 
fellow-men, so that the world may 
become ketter. Of course there is 
nothing very original in this view. 
“There are a great many churches 
in this town,” said the editor’s 
wife. ‘It would be much better 
to take most of the money that is 
lavished on these buildings and 
spend it on the poor—in fact, to 
do something for them, instead of 
merely praying for them as they 
do in these churches.” But to 
return. The schools in which this 
intensely practical lady assisted 
are for girls who are at work all 
the week, and whose ages are about 
fifteen —i.e., even if they could, 
they are too old to enter the 
Government schools. They are 
taught simple elementary things 
—reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
sewing. This work is a distinct 
self-sacrifice on the part of the 
busy woman, who, in consequence, 
feels herself forced to give up the 
personal education of her little 
son, who was at Kiakhta with his 
grandparents. But this spirit 
overwhelms her at times—“I am 
lonely without him: he always 
slept in my room, and had no 
governess, for I taught him every- 
thing.” 

But not only does the man of 
whom I speak edit a newspaper, 
but he has also been appointed 
curator of one of the best museums 
in Siberia. In all this there is a 
certain inconsistency that marks 
much Russian official procedure. 
Cases of this sort are by no means 
so rare as one would suppose. 
The man who owns the largest 
book-shop, with printing works 
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attached, in Siberia, is another 
old “administrative.” The number 
of plate-glass windows in his estab- 
lishment is greater than that 
which represents the years he 
spent in exile. Again, one even- 
ing I met a young technical 
engineer who had been banished 
for a few years. Being a sharp 
young, fellow, he had got a good 
position on the railway, and ad- 
mitted that he was now almost 
making as much in four months 
as he made in a year at home 
before he came out. Everything 
considered, he was content with 
the turn that affairs had taken 
in his life, and his intention was 
to stay on in Siberia even when 
his term had expired. He was 
essentially of a buoyant disposi- 
tion, otherwise it would have 
been impossible for him to speak 
in such a light-hearted manner of 
his present circumstances, so as 
almost to be thankful for the fact 
that he had been found with an 
illicit book in his possession, and 
was sentenced accordingly. 

But it is amongst the prisoners 
and exiles of the second class that 
we find the relics of what is 
popularly known as Nihilism and 
Nihilists. The term Nihilist has 
been loosely applied to those Rus- 
sian democratic malcontents who 
were, to say the least of it, dis- 
tinctly socialistic in their opinions, 
and who chose to force their wishes 
and ideas upon their country and 
its Government by violent means. 
To-day it is limited in Russia 
to the band of reformers whose 
achievements lie within the quarter 
of a century from 1860 to 1885. 
The name is due to the novelist 
Turgueniev. The character Baz- 
arov in ‘Fathers and Sons’ is the 
typical Nihilist. They were think- 
ing people, who denied all so-called 
prejudices relating to religion and 
government as they then existed 
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intheland. They recognised little 
beyond the natural sciences, they 
criticised all things modern, and 
propagated their own opinions. 
Their aim was the freedom of Rus- 
sia. By means of artels and 
societies they tried to organise 
themselves, and succeeded to a 
considerable extent. The Gov- 
ernment at once began its struggle 
with them. The revolutionary 
society was well organised up to 
the death of the Tzar in 1881. 
Several members had money, and 
devoted all their fortunes to the 
cause. So long as Alexander II. 
continued his reforms all went 
well. After a time other things 
occupied his attention more than 
the State, and this led to renewed 
activity on the part of the revolu- 
tionary party. They were, how- 
ever, checkmated at every point. 
When they found themselves 
powerless, they resolved to frighten 
the Government. They thought 


that by killing the Emperor they 


would get power into their hands, 
which they would use to develop 
the peasant communities, and so 
make Russia a country of organised 
communities, which meant pro- 
gress. They only exchanged didac- 
tic for hysterical measures when 
the first were rendered impossible. 
The revolutionary party took the 
law into their own hands, and 
gave to what followed the character 
of a life-and-death struggle. In 
such a case it is not natural for 
the vanquished to expect quarter, 
and the Russian Government was 
firm in dealing with their op- 
ponents. So the Terrorists were 
conquered, captured, and _ ban- 
ished for the most part, while those 
who remained free or escaped saw 
that the realisation of their ideas 
was but a dream. 

Accordingly, in all the East 
Siberian towns there are little 
colonies of such exiles who are 
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passing their latter years amidst 
more restful surroundings than 
those in which they started on 
their careers. And the method in 
which they spend their time differs 
with the intellectual strength and 
depth of character of the individual. 
Some, for example, are well con- 
tent to receive Government sup- 
port, and while away the day in 
idleness, except when they are de- 
nouncing the hand that provides 
for them. More have found reas- 
onable employment, and by honest 
work, often under the most de- 
pressing circumstances, have ren- 
dered themselves independent of 
the powers that be. Lastly, there 
are a few particularly energetic 
ones who put the best of their 
ideas into practice, and not only 
by doing sound work themselves, 
but by helping others to work 
and giving them employment, have 
earned the respect of all their 
fellow - citizens of low and high 
degree. 

Evenings passed in the company 
of such people could not easily be 
forgotten. Often the seance was 
prolonged to the early morning ; 
and where a more liberal official 
spirit prevailed, such reunions 
were quite possible during the day. 
In one of these towns there is a 
large central square, on one of the 
sides of which you will find a 
photographer’s shop. We can 
walk in to supper one evening 
and hear about the life at Kara 
from the photographer, and some 
of his comrades whom he is kind 
enough to invite for that purpose. 
That part of the broad unpaved 
street which is reserved on either 
side for pedestrians is separated 
from the rest of it by a series of 
short stout wooden posts, set down 
at somewhat wide intervals. The 
thoroughfares are completely de- 
serted as we wander along one of 
them, till it opens into the square, 
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when we see our signal in the form 
of a lamp burning brightly by an 
open window. We are the first 
to arrive: punctuality is rare in 
that country. The other guests 
drop in slowly, and as each enters 
he quickly salutes his friends. Soon 
we are all seated by the table. 
After general conversation, in the 
course of which one soon learns 
that the company is composed of 
highly intelligent men and women, 
we confine our attention to one 
man in particular. 

“In time past,” said the ex- 
Terrorist, “all political prisoners 
who had been condemned by 
court” (i.e., those of the second 
class) “‘were sent to Kara. For 
the last five years none have been 
sent there; they are now trans- 
ported to Nertchinsk and Sakhalin, 
or shut up in Schlusselburg. A 
new model prison” (this with a 
sneer) “has been erected at 
Akatui, where criminals and pol- 
iticals are mixed together.” Sedi- 


tionary propagandism amongst the 


soldiers rouses the authorities 
almost more than anything else: 
for this, offenders are sent to the 
most remote parts after trial. 
In the Akatui prison at the 
present moment an officer is 
undergoing ten years’ hard labour 
for distributing seditionary litera- 
ture amongst his men. 

One thing that I gained in par- 
ticular from this man was a truer 
conception of the size of the revol- 
utionary party. When one judges 
the organisation by what it actually 
accomplished, it is natural to im- 
agine that it must have numbered 
many hundreds. But of members 
of the Terrorist order my infor- 
mant could not count one hundred. 
“ At Kara there are, I believe, 
about twenty in free command, at 
Akatui four, in Sakhalin thirty. 
We know that since 1883 forty 
people have been sent to Schlussel- 
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burg ; eighteen of these are dead, 
and one is presently living at 
Krasnoyarsk.” In another town 
there is one other Terrorist exile, 
and in a second, the colony con- 
sists of more than twenty. So 
that even if we double his total to 
include all those who succeeded in 
escaping, we get the number of 
active members at the moment of 
greatest activity to be two hun. 
dred. In what country could two 
hundred men do so much? It 
was the method they choose to 
adopt that gained for them a 
prominence out of all proportion 
at least to their numbers. 

‘“‘ Their trials were conducted in 
more than one large town of the 
empire—Kharkhoff as well as St 
Petersburg. The political con- 
demned by court lost all civil 
rights; university degrees were 
forfeited, likewise all honours and 
public position; even his wife 
could get divorce for the asking, 
while all his property passes to 
his heirs as if he were no longer 
existent. After leaving Kara the 
political was commonly despatched 
to the province of Yakutsk for a 
season. Indeed he was permitted 
to ask where he would like to go, 
although the procedure commonly 
followed implied ten years in 
the province of Yakutsk. But 
advantage was rarely taken of 
such condescension except in cases 
of sickness, for it really made 
little or no difference to the man 
where he went. Often, however, 
parents and relatives would try to 
obtain some amelioration of the 
exile’s fate, especially if they had 
any position at home.” 

Since 1893, although the old 
law is still in vogue, the greater 
proportion of politicals have been 
sent, through either the interven- 
tion of friends or the growing 
humanity of the Government, to 
some place in Zabaikalia. For ten 
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years after leaving his place of 
unishment no rights and no lib- 
erty of movement are granted to 
the exile. At the end of that term 
he may ask to be inscribed in a 
ant community, and if it ac- 
cepts him, as is usual, he becomes 
a peasant, and has the rights of a 
asant. After some years he 
may become even a citizen, but he 
cannot leave the town where he 
has settled without permission, 
and that only for a season. There 
are four classes in Russian society, 
and there is the man who belongs 
to no one of them—viz., the exile 
after he has left Kara, or the place 
where he has passed his term of 
imprisonment. The system for- 
bade the possibility of there being 
any one at Kara with a sentence 
of less duration than four years, 
although in the case of minors 
even this was shortened by one 
year and four months. 

According to my informant the 
treatment of the politicals at Kara 
was very variable, there being both 
good and bad times. This depended 
partly on the state of feeling at 
headquarters, where the keynote 
was given, but much more on its 
expression and the little variations 
played thereon by local authorities. 
For long periods the politicals 
were allowed to subscribe to 
papers, and, although certain jour- 
nals were always forbidden, they 
received books without a very 
strict supervisal, while there were 
other times when they were denied 
any form of literary luxury at all. 
Again, for months they were only 
granted an occasional magazine, 
while papers in foreign languages 
were always withheld. The politi- 
cals had a separate prison of their 
own, acquaintance with which has 
been made by all those interested 
in the subject through Mr Ken- 
nan’s work. 

“With regard to employment, 
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we had nothing to do: they gave 

us nothing to do”—4i.¢., the hard 

labour at Kara consisted in doing 

nothing. At first they tried to 

set the politicals to wash gold, but 

the outlay exceeded the income, 

and this was discontinued. They 

were allowed to spend their day 

as they chose. “There was,” he 

said, “during the time that I was 

at Kara, no régime worthy the 

name: we had nothing to do.” 

The prison consisted of five large 
kameras (one being used as hos- 
pital), in each of which generally 
from eighteen to twenty ple 

were confined. In 1828 there were 
one hundred and twenty political 
prisoners in Kara: this would 
make twenty-four in each room. 
Gradually the number decreased 
to sixty in 1868, and then to fifty, 
and so on, till we reach the con- 
dition of things to be seen there 
to-day. The proportion depended 
on the total number of persons in 
confinement. ‘ When [I left, there 
were still sixty politicals in the 
prison.” During the latter part 
of his stay the number of those 
leaving owing to expiry of sentence 
had been in excess of those who 
entered. He maintained that there 
was overcrowding even when he 
was there, although he did not re- 
member exactly how many exiles 
there were when he first joined 
the circle. Ordinarily they were 
allowed out for exercise in the 
yard for an hour or two—+.e., their 
kamera door was left open for that 
time. But that was only during 
the very severe epochs, and, more 
commonly, when the warders knew 
that those in command were not 
specially anxious to enforce the 
law, the doors were left open 
during the greater part of the day, 
and thus free communication be- 
tween the different kameras was 
possible, The regulations were 
practically alike in the good and 
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evil days,—it was rather the en- 
forcement of them that varied. 
The strictest period fell between 
the years 1882-1884. In the for- 
mer year some prisoners escaped, 
and the rest were divided up into 
different parties, and distributed 
throughout the various Kara con- 
vict prisons. 

About the food he did not seem 
to be very clear. They were al- 
lowed to receive supplies from 
their friends and relatives. ‘Soup, 
23 zolotniks of meat, and 24 Ib. of 
bread, daily,” if he remembered 
aright. They had their own samo- 
vars, made a common fund out 
of all their money, and elected a 
starosta or elder to act as treasurer. 
Each man had to go in turn to the 
kitchen. They divided themselves 
up into’ little companies of three, 
four, or five cooks, each with a 
chef, and one party did all the 
cooking for a week in turn. For 
clothing they received two pairs of 
boots in the year, the grey cloth 
suit, overcoat, shuba, four shirts, 


and four pairs of drawers, with the 
privilege of a bath every fourteen 


days. While he was at Kara they 
were permitted to wear of their 
own clothing only blouses and 
shirts ; but one has noticed politi- 
cals in other than prison trousers, 
and ordinary criminals in their 
own jackboots, 

The manifestoes issued from 
time to time help considerably 
in reducing sentences, and conse- 
quently the misery of many lives. 
The principle is uniform. The man 
condemned for life thereafter joins 
those whose sentence is one of 
twenty years, and so on through 
all the categories previously set 
out at length. The net result may 
roughly be summarised as the 
reduction of the term by a third. 
But if two manifestoes follow 
closely on one another, the man 
who has benefited by the first is 
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affected by the second only to the 
extent of one year. My informant 
illustrated their advantage in a 
fascinating and naive account of 
his past. ‘I gave,—oh,—it was a 
shoemaker, a good smack with g 
stick,” on the suspicion that he 
had been giving underhand infor. 
mation against a certain society to 
which he belonged. His defence 
was that the man was not killed, 
but the prosecution urged a knife 
in place of the stick. For this he 
got fourteen years’ hard labour, 
In 1883 Alexander III. was 
crowned, and the manifesto issued 
on that occasion, together with a 
second which celebrated the jour- 
ney of Nicholas II. through Si- 
beria in 1891, reduced the Ter- 
rorist’s sentence by a third. In 
November 1894, the date of 
Nicholas’s marriage, my _ infor- 
mant’s ten years in Yakutsk (on 
which term he had entered) were 
reduced to four, and he had not 
yet heard how he would be af- 
fected by the last coronation mani- 
festo. He is employed in some 
capacity on the railway, which has 
proved a perfect godsend to many 
politicals of both classes, as other- 
wise, he said, there was nothing 
to do. 

By this time a young woman 
has joined us. Outwardly she cor- 
responds exactly with one’s mental 
picture of the typical Terrorist, 
and yet she is so merry withal. 
Her high forehead, strongly marked 
features, large dark - brown eyes, 
and tremendous head of short coal- 
black hair, give her such an im- 
posing appearance that even her 
comrades call her Nyam-Nyam in 
jest, after some swarthy African 
tribe. She was always bright 
and brimful of fun when you spoke 
with her, but in the intervals she 
relapsed into a sad pensiveness, 
and a distant wearied expression 
brooded upon her countenance. 
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She was sent out originally as an 
administrative, but got severely 
implicated in the revolt known as 
the “ Yakutsk History,” and was 
accordingly sentenced to twenty 
years’ hard labour at Kara, which 
term was latterly reduced to fif- 
teen. When the Kara prison was 
closed, she was treated with further 
leniency, and allowed to come and 
live in a town. She laughed at 
all her prison experiences: on this 
question she would not be serious. 
“My first day in Kara was the 
happiest day in my life; everybody 
was so kind to me, and I was 
quite content all the time I was 
there. The men played cards; 
I liked to play chess better. We 
had to find employment for our- 
selves. We women usually spent 
our time in sewing and making 
costumes,” and she laughed across 
at my more serious male informant, 
who watched her steadily, evi- 
dently well accustomed to her 
little vagaries. In Russia she had 
been a teacher of drawing, and 
now was in the employment of the 
railway, drawing diagrams and 
plans. She could not be got to 
look at the gloomier side of things, 
and when one asked, ‘‘ Now, what 
was hardest in the life at Kara?” 
she replied with evident truth, 
“Well, it was simply the want of 
liberty—the feeling that you were 
shut up, and could not get out. 
Otherwise I had a happy time: 
everybody was so good to me.” 
Then she gave me a very racy 
account of the past history of some 
secret societies,,;and the really 
brilliant way (whatever else one 
may feel) in which the Govern- 
ment was able to descend upon 
them through its too well organ- 
ised system of espionage. ‘Some 
secret societies,” she remarked 
with a smile, “were broken up 
even before they had time to choose 
@ president.” 
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And now our host comes over 
to our corner. His political history 
dates from the Nechaieff Process. 
But Kara and all its woes are 
passed, and to-day he pursues his 
quiet photographic profession, in 
which he is assisted by three fair 
daughters. He is a remarkable 
man, and there are moments when 
in his unbleached linen coat and 
long white cuffs he looks many de- 
grees above his social position. A 
high forehead with much black 
hair carefully brushed back, a long 
beard finely streaked with silver, 
and cold steely grey eyes,—and 
you have one of the party of young 
men who persuaded afellow-student 
to go a walk with them in Moscow, 
and, having reached a lonely spot, 
murdered him there, on suspicion 
of having acted as spy upon 
them and reported their secret 
doings to a university official. At 
times the photographer seemed to 
be lost in thought, and often he 
sat motionless on his chair for 
several successive minutes, gazing 
at the floor in front of him, and 
grasping the tip of his beard in 
his right hand while he supported 
the elbow in the palm of his left. 
And again he would start out of 
his reverie with his face all lit up, 
and discuss questions with im- 
passioned warmth, only to relapse 
into that attitude of vacant insen- 
sibility that almost gave one the 
impression that he was a man 
living under a curse. Later we 
found that he had only too good 
reason for his exceeding pensive- 
ness, and I am bound to say that 
I too in the sequel felt something 
of the regard that is entertained 
for the man by his more liberal 
fellow-citizens, and which showed 
itself practically in appointing him 
as curator of the museum. This 
position is filled by him to great 
purpose, and in that capacity he 
had the honour of conducting the 
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present Emperor round the build- 
ing when he passed through the 
town on his Siberian tour, and 
actually in courtesy shook the hand 
from which at one time he would 
have preferred to strike the sceptre. 
“ Have there ever been such cruel- 
ties perpetrated under the present 
system that individuals would have 
preferred death to living under it?” 
He smiled at the question, and 
said that without any doubt they 
preferred life under the system. 
“ Every convict knows that sooner 
or later he will gain comparative 
freedom. Oertainly they prefer 
the present system.” I was then 
of my own accord in ignorance of 
the “Hunger Strikes” at Kara, 
and so did not know to ask his 
views upon that point. While 
there he lived with a young girl, 
also a political prisoner, whom he 
subsequently married. There could 
be no possible doubt about his 
ability and culture when one saw 
him in his museum determining 
minerals by the most approved 
methods, chatting about the habits 
of animals, or particularly inter- 
ested in the identification of a large 
tooth that constituted one of the 
latest finds of some other politicals 
who were on his working staff. 
There is a wild infectious spirit 
of romance about the whole politi- 
cal question that catches many of 
the younger men and women and 
carries them off their feet, before 
they well know where they are. 
To understand this it is necessary 
to picture to oneself the lonely, 
small, circumscribed life of the 
average political exile’s home in a 
Siberian town. For whatever may 
be stated to the contrary, there 
is sometimes undeniably a certain 
boycotting of old politicals by the 
other inhabitants, even if it is 
often to their own loss. Then 
there is the effect produced on the 
youthful mind by constantly re- 
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peated tales of that great past, 
characterised by so much cruelty 
on the one hand and so much 
nobility upon the other. Thug 
the second generation early experi- 
ence in imagination the excitement, 
the constant general uncertainty, 
and the peculiar sensations en. 
gendered by the secret union of 
a body of men and women perse- 
cuted and yet determined to set 
right the affairs of their beloved 
country. From the days of their 
childhood they have been taught 
to regard the struggle as a field 
for the exercise of prowess, self- 
denial, and self-sacrifice. Many 
of them become fascinated with 
the idea of the reckless uncertain 
life of the poor students, which 
is nothing more than a protracted 
tussle from first to last, the hand- 
to-mouth existence of men watched 
by the police, and little able to call 
themselves their own, yet always 
full of hope that the day will come 
when the arm of the oppressor will 
be broken, and the desire of their 
hearts be fulfilled, and, what is 
best, they too will have played a 
part in the glorious work of free- 
ing a great people. The romance 
of this life! How it appeals to 
the young, how it stirs their blood, 
till, for the “cause,” they are pre- 
pared to undertake the long jour- 
ney from Eastern Siberia alone, 
and to choose this terribly doubt- 
ful, unknown lot in a university 
town, exposed to privation of every 
sort, in preference to remaining 
quietly at home and doing some 
honest labour. .No wonder that 
the photographer was moody, for 
had he not lately buried a child 
without any hope; and now his 
favourite daughter had announced 
her intention of going to St Peters- 
burg to plunge herself right into 
the centre of this vortex whose 
tremor she had felt afar off, even 
if it meant that she was leaving 
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her home for ever. And yet what 
right had he to complain? He had 
prought them all up in the belief 
that there is no God, that morality 
is an illusion, and that there is no 
need to pay any special regard to 
parents. But when the pinch 
comes, he is querulous. Still he 
is honest—“I see that I was wrong, 
and now I try to persuade her 
otherwise.” But it is all without 
avail, and, after a while, the old 
spirit: of resignation steals over 
the man; he goes to his writing- 
table and lays on it an additional 
photograph of the wilful Tatyana, 
being strengthened by the assur- 
ance of the younger Shura that she 
will not leave her father. 

This spirit of wild unrest that 
comes over the younger members of 
politicals’ families in this absorbing 
fashion is a peculiar phenomenon, 
probably hereditary. Tatyana had 
a position under her father in the 
museum, and, in addition to this, 
lent him valuable aid in his pro- 
fession, so that, far from being a 
burden to him, she was his staff. 
But, in answer to this inward call 
that she feels must be obeyed, she 
knows not why, the girl is content 
to undertake a fierce struggle with 
poverty, and, probably in the end, 
to play at the political game. She 
wants to support herself, but is 
not pleased to do so in the simple 
manner that lies to her hand. 
Indeed she can only say, “ Per- 
haps I shall return in six years,” 
and this in face of the fact that 
the initial steps entail a heavy out- 
lay on the part of her father. But 
the neighbours gossip, and the 
wise ones shake their heads and 
say, “No, the girl has no serious 
intention to study, but there is a 
certain young political with whom 
she wishes to share the hardships 
of student life, and she will go 
to him in St Petersburg.” 
Again, it is not the young 
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women only that catch this fever, 
for the lady from Kiakhta also 
related how her brother of nine- 
teen had set out from that town 
with his young bride and sister to 
study in St Petersburg, but now 
she doubted the sincerity of their 
intentions. It is wellnigh a 
fashion with some of the younger 
people to affect the political. 
They are sent off for a few years 
into exile by administrative pro- 
cess, and then they return covered 
with glory. This view of things 
of necessity obtains only in rare 
instances, but it does occur. 

I had more than one long talk 
with my Kara informant. A con- 
siderable interval of time separ- 
ated two of these meetings, and 
in the meanwhile he had married 
a woman who had come all the 
way from Paris. One evening he 
held a “house-warming,” and his 
wife being the latest addition to 
the colony was the centre of at- 
traction for the time being. She 
said that the French idea of 
Russia was summed up in three 
words, “Tzar, knut, samovar.” 
She was loud in her ridicule of 
the Russo- French alliance, re- 
marking how painfully obvious 
it was that Russia was using her 
confederate merely as a cat’s-paw, 
being quite prepared to throw her 
over so soon as she had gained her 
ends. 

The man himself was one of 
the more bitter “comrades,” but 
a very intelligent fellow. He 
returned time after time to the 
unfairness of putting politicals 
and ordinary criminals together, 
as at Akatui. Having been away 
from Russia for so long, his know- 
ledge of any present movements 
was limited, but many of his re- 
miniscences were entertaining. 

Referring to the universities, 
he said that in his time the pro- 
portion of students who were of 
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humble parentage was not parti- 
cularly large: that then, as now, 
there was a Conservative majority, 
only it was not organised, while 
at that time the revolutionary 
minority was a well-disciplined 
body. However that may be, 
nothing could be more complete 
than the disorganisation of the 
party as a whole to-day. During 
the period of its great achieve- 
ments, in 1882, the organisation 
of the party left little to be de- 
sired. To-day no two men agree 
entirely in their ideas and wishes, 
and they seem to reckon him the 
greatest amongst them who has 
spent the longest time in prison 
and at hard labour. They can 
point to no one as a leader amongst 
the exiles now in prison or in free 
command. Each tends to regard 
himself as the principal exponent 
of the party programme. 

To-day there are no Terrorists 
of the accredited brand in Russia 
outside the grasp of the law. Their 
place has been taken by a host 
of Socialists, Radicals, and other 
milder reformers. Formerly the 
revolutionary movement was in- 
tellectual to a certain degree— 
e.g., during the Terrorist period. 
To-day it resembles the Socialist 
movement of Western Europe, but 
it is still poorly organised. ‘‘ There 
was a time,” said my Kara friend, 
“when it was believed that a bold 
advance would put everything 
right.” But in the death-struggle 
the Terrorists were conquered. 
The modern movement attempts 
to get the working people as its 
basis of operation—to make them 
Socialists. It takes the form of 
organisation of socialistic societies, 
and the propagation of socialistic 
ideas amongst the workmen in the 
factories. At St Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Kiev, Odessa, and Riga, and 
indeed in all the great labour 
centres, this goes on quietly. But 
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there is no general organisation 
of the whole, the leaders are only 
local, and there are no funds. The 
difference between the movement 
and the activities of the revolu- 
tionaries proper is so immense that 
at first one fails to grasp it. At 
the same time, such an incident ag 
the large strike in the St Peters. 
burg factories in June of last year 
is significant, as being the first con- 
certed strike in Russia. Many 
recruits to the cause are still 
drawn from the universities, and of 
these the sons of tchinovniks and 
priests constitute the largest pro- 
portion. The education even of 
the women of the party is extra- 
ordinary. Every one knows the 
works of Spencer and Buckle, 
Darwin and Comte: Carlyle is not 
so much read—he is too religious, 
The policy of an administrative is 
largely negative: he criticises, and 
often does little else. Of course 
one cannot get past the facts that 
there is much to criticise with 
all justice, and that action along 
certain lines even of genuine 
philanthropy is promptly checked. 
But the political of the first class 
really takes the one impracticable 
course. 

It was only natural to find that 
the politicals were very strong in 
their denunciation of the methods 
of procedure in cases of arrest and 
trial. In Russia to-day there is 
still abundant evidence to show 
that, even if. exaggerated, such 
censure is in the main deserved. 

My informant maintained that 
those persons comprising the 
second class were arrested mainly 
for propagandism and agitation. 
Prosecution was limited to en- 
deavouring to prove that a man 
belonged to a party that had at- 
tempted to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by violent means, The per- 
sonal action counted for very 
little—it was enough that he be- 
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longed to a party, and so might 
have done this or that. And, 
according to this biassed witness, 
the penal courts worked somewhat 
after this manner. If it was 
known that a man had spoken 
with a member of a secret society, 
little more incriminating evidence 
was required, and the authorities 
then attempted to prove a more in- 
timate connection on the man’s part 
with the society. To have known, 
or even to have spoken to, a mem- 
ber of a secret society, was held to 
be proof that a man belonged to the 
society in intention. So some 
fifty persons being arrested in 
company, it was easily proved 
that they all belonged to the 
party. The party, being revolu- 
tionary, must be judged and pun- 
ished in accordance with statute 
228, say: A, B, and C were in 
that party, and so must be pun- 
ished according to that column in 
the penal code. Such was a poli- 
tical’s account of the Russian jus- 


tice of the Terrorist period. 

It would be an interesting study 
to try and trace the growth of the 
revolutionary idea in the mind 


of the Russian political. Differ- 
ences of temperament play a great 
part, and while some men join the 
“cause” for one reason, others do 
so from different motives. Oertain 
questions and issues appeal more 
to one mind than another, but in 
many instances it is possible to 
discern the following sequence of 
thought. In Russia, perhaps more 
than in any other country, there 
are broad distinctions of class. 
Amongst a certain number of 
those who were better educated, 
and perhaps by nature more im- 
pulsive, there arose a growing ten- 
dency to assert opinion on behalf 
of freedora of the press, of speech, 
aud of conscience. Orderly at- 
tempts to bring about these laud- 
able conditions having failed, and 
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the impression having gained 
ground amongst those most inter- 
ested that it would be impossible 
to obtain the fulfilment of their 
desires, keen dissatisfaction arose, 
which was perhaps expressed most 
openly amongst the students, as 
young individuals with no great 
responsibilities. Many of the 
older generation shared the same 
opinions, but were unwilling to 
risk anything on behalf of them ; 
while the youth, who had nothing 
actual to lose except freedom, and 
with it the power of agitation, 
were willing to run all risks, 
Russia is a great peasant realm. 
The majority of her people are 
given to agricultural pursuits, so 
that it will be many years before 
the people become an active factor 
in advancing liberal ideas. In 
1872 the Terrorists believed that 
they had the people with them, 
but, finding they were mistaken, 
they had to carry on their self- 
imposed conflict alone. The out- 
come of this failure to carry the 
people along with them is, that as 
a class they entertain a low view 
of their less fortunate brothers. 
They say that the peasants were 
too dull and ignorant to under- 
stand anything, and that it was 
all the same to them whether they 
were under Sultan, Pope, or Tzar. 
In 1882, as a last resort, they 
made use of violent measures. 
There are people in Russia who 
are too European for Russia — 
people who could “get oh better 
elsewhere.” They are uneasy at 
home ; for them the bureaucracy 
of Russia and all the conditions 
of life there are impossible. So 
far the political ; but if that is so, 
why do not these uneasy people 
rather leave the country and go 
where there is more liberty? In 
the freest countries you find fewest 
of them. I do not know how far 
an acquaintance of mine hostile to 
Zz 
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the politicals was right when he 
said, “They do not go in any 
numbers to America, because they 
have to work there.” But this I 
know, that, even from the Terrorist 
point of view, the assassination of 
Alexander II. was one of the most 
stupid performances in history. 
After Peter the Great, he was 
the greatest Russian revolutionary 
in the best sense of the word. The 
most reasonable of the Terrorists 
whom I met admitted this. Others 
defended the action by maintain- 
ing that they were in duty bound 
to try every means of bringing 
about their ends, and that it was 
impossible to know that the assas- 
sination of that great monarch 
was not the correct way till they 
had tried it—i.e., the affair had 
negative results. 

Most surprising of all, perhaps, 
is the change of attitude of the 
Terrorists themselves towards their 
past history. Fifteen years ago 


everybody amongst the sentenced 


was eager and proud to be able to 
say that he was the man who had 
committed such and such a bomb 
outrage. The fashion has changed: 
to-day no one wishes to be con- 
nected with dynamite. A higher 
anarchism has replaced the lower 
terrorism of the past. The Terror- 
ists themselves demonstrate this. 
With few exceptions, they were wil- 
ling to give very succinct accounts 
of all that happened to them after 
the moment of arrest: they were 
commonly a little hazy as to what 
had occurred previously. 

On another occasion I met in 
the same town another man of a 
type of mind quite different to any 
of those hitherto described. He 
was a quaint, uncouth creature, 
with small ears, low forehead, and 
dreamy eyes that, before the end 
of every third sentence that he 
spoke, sparkled as he broke out 
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into a kind of heartless chronic 
smile. Nevertheless, he wag a 
man with a clear sense of the pro. 
portion of things, and had rigidly 
made up his mind as to what 
course of action he would pursue 
during the rest of his days. He 
and his wife were involved in some 
plot, and both passed many years 
in Kara. But he learned much in 
that time. “TI shall not take that 
Government allowance of 6 roubles 
monthly. It comes from the peas- 
ants: it is wrung out of them, I 
have had a straight fight with the 
Government and been worsted: I 
intend to have nothing more to do 
with it in future.” He is almost 
alone amongst his comrades in 
taking up this position. The result 
is that he is respected by the com- 
munity. He works all day at his 
watchmaker’s trade, except when 
he does a little electrical engineer- 
ing as a recreation, and, in addi- 
tion, gives employment to a quali- 
fied assistant and two boys. Be- 
ing an enterprising man with ideas 
in his head, he wants to bring 
machinery for making watches to 
his town, but has not the capital. 
He would like to train seven men 
in his art. He spends little 
money, living partly on his garden 
produce, and had recently pur- 
chased an adjoining hut where his 
chief assistant works and sleeps. 
There are Russian officials who 
help this man financially in a 
quiet way, because he is genuine, 
sensible, and serious. His wife 
looked rather unattractive in a 
short ungainly print skirt. Her 
greyish hair and the dark lines 
round her eyes showed how the 
prison life had told upon her. 
Listen to this remarkable con- 
fession from a no less remarkable 
man. “From a mere lad I re- 
cognised that in work lay the sal- 
vation of mankind; but during 
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these earlier years I did not work, 
far less teach others so to do—I 
wasted my time. Since then I 
have known better, and now no 
one interferes with me when I am 
seriously employed.” While many 
of his comrades loaf about in idle- 
ness, unless when engaged in talk- 
ing socialism, he works and gives 
employment, and is the true 
socialist of the lot. 

With him I must couple another 
man who also impressed me by the 
reasonableness and common-sense 
with which he spoke. I spent an 
evening with him in the town 
where he follows the business of 
photographer. He was the only 
man who recognised that the whole 
question had two sides, or rather 
who was willing to admit as much. 
Accordingly, one considered that 
his judgment of Mr Kennan’s book 
would be more valuable than that 
of the average political. In reply 


he said, “ Except in some minor 
descriptions and details, which 


show that he did not altogether 
understand our Russian customs 
and suchlike, his book is true guant 
a moi” —i.e., he recognised the pos- 
sibility of another point of view. 
He had been involved in some 
process of which he did not seem 
anxious to give any very succinct 
account. After arrest, he passed 
two and a half years in Kharkhov. 
The first year seems to have been 
very hard, as he was left absolutely 
alone in a little cell with no one 
to whom to speak and with no 
books to read. Latterly he was 
provided with literature. He said 
that it was ten times harder in 
Kharkhov than during the strictest 
time in Kara, and he arrived there 
just after the escape of the prison- 
ers. A good many of the politicals 
spent their time at Kara in learn- 
ing foreign languages by means of 
dictionaries. Thus many of them 
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could read English and French, 
although totally unable to speak 
it: some, however, could talk a 
little French. This man had a 
few back, very back, numbers of 
the ‘ London Illustrated News,’ and 
even ventured to speak English, 
but after a sentence in reply, he 
modestly said in French, “ Your 
pronunciation is different to mine,” 
and that was the end of the matter. 
The poor fellows had taught them- 
selves a pronunciation, but to little 
or no purpose. Many of them 
could speak German, especially 
the Jews. In talking of bygone 
days, this man, who looked a 
typical Terrorist with his great 
height, long hair almost reaching 
to his shoulders, small eyes, poorly 
developed cranium, and protruding 
under-jaw covered with a thick 
beard— a poor man making a 
sparse living by desperately hard 
work with dry plates and lenses— 
said of himself and his fellow- 
students: “We were too naive. 
We thought that all that was 
necessary for the freedom of Russia 
was the removal of the Tzar. Now 
we see that we were wrong in that, 
and although we still hold the 
opinions of our youth with regard 
to the liberty of the press and of 
speech, we see that it requires a 
great deal more and a quite dif- 
ferent method to that which we 
adopted to achieve our ends. If 
we killed thirty Tzars it would 
make no difference.” During his 
time, he said, “ the students belong- 
ing to the class of the nobility who 
attended the university had not 
so much influence as they have 
now.” According to him, fully 
five per cent of the students were 
Jews; and with the great number 
of Jews in the revolutionary party 
it never could have been ve 

popular. He also added that in 
his day a student could wear his 
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own blouse if he wished, but that 
now they must don a uniform, the 
cost of which is one of a series of 
things that debar the very poor 
from entering the university. To- 
day the majority of the students 
are, as ever, Conservative. 

Once more let us slip into a 
little garden in another town, 
situated at the end of a road be- 
hind a house. It is a well-known 
rendezvous, and some of the people 
who are there on this occasion we 
havealready met. As wesit under 
the shade of the trees and drink 
tea, while listening to varied experi- 
ences of prison life and political 
exile, it is difficult to believe that 
the men who have once passed 
through such tribulation should 
now be recounting without fear 
their stories in broad daylight. 
During the conversation one of 
those present, who has been dis- 
tinguished amongst the rest for the 
quietness of his speech and his 
unobtrusive thoughtful manner, 
hands me a slip of paper on which 
are inscribed these words, “The 
East Siberian Branch of the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society will be 
obliged if they may receive in- 
formation from you as to whether 
you have received their publication 
which was sent some time ago.” 
This is typical in more than one 
way. The man, who is accoutred 
in a square frock-coat, while the 
hair that is allowed to fall down 
on one side of his sad firm face 
half hides a bold though deeply 
lined forehead, cannot speak a word 
of English, and asks in German if 
I will correct the language of this 
communication, which is to be 
addressed to some defaulting 
English-speaking Geographical So- 
ciety. It is typical of the manner 
in which this country of the future 
is developing its resources, and 
largely undertakes its own scien- 
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tific work ; as also of the fact that 
in connection with such work, 
especially when it takes the form 
of scientific expeditions, the edu- 
cated politicals are often employed, 
numbering as they do amongst 
their ranks a heavy proportion of 
the men in Siberia who have had 
the necessary training for such 
research. This man had spent 
many years at Kara in hard labour, 
and thereafter passed the usual 
term in a Yakutsk wlus. Now he 
was living in a Siberian town, but 
had a presentiment that he would 
not be allowed to remain there 
long. Here, again, one stumbles 
across a circumstance that helps 
to bear out the impression one has 
received of the arbitrariness that 
pervades the system. So much of 
the welfare of these exiles depends 
on the character of those who are 
over them in high places. And 
if, for example, a governor-general, 
as in one well-known instance, is 
unfavourably inclined towards 
these people as a class, not only 
do the governors under him who 
may, from instinct, wish to act 
otherwise, cringe under him owing 
to that serfdom of spirit that since 
1861 has merely moved from low 
to high estate, and so consequent- 
ly violate their own feelings, but 
certain laws that are honoured in 
the breach by most of the governors 
are strictly carried into force by a 
ruler of this type. Thus Russian 
Jews, after serving their term, are 
supposed to return to Russia. 
But this law is only put into prac- 
tice over one large region by a man 
who would fain clear his town of 
all politicals, if it were possible, 
and who does his best to achieve 
this, as the geographer would learn 
to his cost. To return to him: 
his modest retiring disposition 
prominently marked him out 
amongst his fellows. His know- 
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ledge of the Yakute language was 
invaluable for scientific purposes, 
He also professed Russian and 
Italian, some German and some 
French. In virtue of this he was 
retained by the Geographical So- 
ciety. He had also taken part in 
one of M. Sibiryakoff’s expeditions. 
This gentleman, who owns several 

ld mines, has given handsome 
sums towards organising expedi- 
tions for the exploration of Siberia. 
On one occasion he gave 15,000 
roubles towards an expedition for 
the exploration of part of the pro- 
vince of Yakutsk. As this province 
is more than seven times the area 
of France, such an undertaking 
demands a goodly number of men 
even to carry it out in part. But 


who amongst the Russians know 
the Yakute language? Here comes 
in the exceeding usefulness of the 
politicals. 

There was one queer - looking 
individual amongst that gather- 
ing who certainly was a typical 


Nihilist. His was a curious eager 
face, out of which peered strong, 
staring, protuberant eyes, gener- 
ally spectacled. His thin black 
hair was scrupulously brushed 
back, and a straggly beard crept 
down his threadbare frock-coat. 
In the centre of his forehead was 
a red-and-black mark—a long 
vertical scar, intersected at right 
angles by three shorter ones. They 
were the souvenirs of a self-inflicted 
wound, when in a moment of acute 
depression he had thought to end 
his life with a revolver. For par- 
ticipation in some bomb conspir- 
acy he had passed eight and a half 
years in Russian and Siberian 
prisons, but his term in the 
Yakutsk province was reduced to 
four years by a manifesto. Now 
he is a member of a peasant com- 
munity, and is free to travel about 
Siberia. 
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I have said that few of those 
with whom I had the pleasure of 
intercourse were disposed to recog- 
nise that there might be two sides 
to the question. Even into the 
literature of the exile system our 
nineteenth-century specialism has 
so much entered, that while Mr 
Kennan has been at pains to 
master one side in his own fashion, 
Mr De Windt has appropriated the 
other in a no less uncompromising 
manner. But even if the politicals 
likewise have eyes for but one point 
of view, it does not follow that 
their nearest relations always 
think accordingly. Thus Gotize, 
a political to whom reference has 
been made in a previous article, 
was all along treated with 
clemency, and his term being al- 
most finished, he had been allowed 
to spend the last two or three years 
in Kurgan, which is the first town 
in Siberia proper through which 
one passes in traversing the Great 
Siberian Iron Road. I have al- 
ready related how his parents, and 
younger brother whom he had not 
as yet looked on, happened to be 
fellow-passengers with us in the 
train. The former were going out 
to see him after a separation of ten 
years. The scene at the reunion 
could leave no one in any doubt as 
to the strength of the affection that 
united father and son, and yet in 
a discussion of the whole situation 
previous to arrival at that town, 
he who of all men might have been 
expected to have been in full sym- 
pathy with the movement for which 
his son had suffered, summed up 
his view of the whole matter with 
the laconic and almost cruel re- 
mark, “ Now, I hope, the brain is 
better.” 

I have already quoted instances 
of men who have confessed that 
whatever agony they went through 
at the moment of separation, they 
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have in the end made a better 
thing of life in the land of their 
exile than they ever would have 
done at home; but no one will, of 
course, imagine that such cases 
form the majority, or even any 
considerable fraction, of the total 
number. At the same time, it is 
also true that most of the scientific 
work in Siberia is being done by 
political exiles. In one town the 
principal banker came out in 1863 
as a political, but now all that is 
forgotten, and he is on friendly 
terms with the governor. The 
excellent road from Krasnoyarsk 
eastward, at any rate as far as 
Kansk, was engineered by an old 
political, who received a salary of 
4000 roubles per annum for his 
work, which so pleased the Gov- 
ernor-General of Irkutsk that he 
went to his house to thank him in 
person. 

Again, the gold from all the 
Imperial mines, to the extent of 
several hundred poods, is collected 
at Irkutsk, where it is smelted— 
and from that point the famous 
gold-caravan makes its way to 
Krasnoyarsk along the great high- 
road. The freight is conveyed in 
tarantasses strongly guarded by 
the military. The Administration 
of Mines generally finds that it 
has a few spare places in these 
tarantasses, and offers them free 
to needy individuals who wish to 
go to St Petersburg or Moscow 
for purposes of study. They are 
always given to girls, of whom 
many more apply than there are 
seats available, for they thus get 
safe-conduct over the only dan- 
gerous part of the road. The 
daughters of politicals often find 
transport in these Government 
conveyances, and our photographer 
intended to despatch his restless 
daughter by this post. And to 
return to him for a moment, his 
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principal assistant in the museum 
was also an old political of the 
second class, and had been given 
a place on a scientific expedition 
to Manchuria, and on his return, 
in addition to his salary, he re- 
ceived a bonus of 200 roubles, 

I found it difficult to obtain 
exact information as to what pro. 
portion of the politicals remain 
in the country, after they have 
come to the end of their term, 
Very different answers were given 
in different quarters, depending 
on the point of view of the in- 
formant. My own impression is 
that the numbers are about half 
and half, but there were several 
who said that the majority do 
not return. In Siberia there isa 
much greater approximation to a 
normal life than in Russia, and it 
is the country where money is to 
be made. Even the worst politi- 
cals have the possibility, however 
remote, of being allowed to return 
to Russia. But of the more heav- 
ily sentenced “administratives” 
(which is the class that the ques- 
tion really concerns), the younger 
men commonly return. Even if 
they were packed off in the middle 
of their university course, they 
sometimes return, at any rate to 
finish it, even if they choose to 
go back again to Siberia for good 
in the end. At the same time, 
considerable reluctance is shown 
in letting administrative exiles 
go back to university towns. So 
it may be said that generally 
all the young men return: they 
wish to get back to their homes, 
and the associations of their youth. 
All the literary life, for example, 
is in the capitals of Russia, and 
those young men who wish to 
make a name for themselves in 
that department, come back. But 
the older men, who have during 
their exile settled down to some 
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trade, and now have wives and 
families dependent on them, find 
it more to their advantage to re- 
main; and it is on them that 
the doom has fallen most heavily, 
being visited upon them and their 
children even unto the second and 
third generations. 

It is tolerably certain that one 
day there will be a revolution in 
Russia, but when it comes it will 
not be from any revolutionary 
party, strictly so-called. Those 
individuals who care to spend 
their time in that fashion have 
not at present, and will not have 
in the future, any chance of organ- 
ising themselves sufficiently to do 
lasting damage. When the rey- 
olution does come, it will come 
from the mass of the people. It 
is possible to imagine that it will 
be brought about by some faux 
pas on the part of the Govern- 
ment, unless before that time 
there arises a Tzar who has 
strength of character sufficient 
to present the people with a con- 
stitution. I do not say that the 
Government is likely to make that 
faux pas. At the same time, it 
is easier for an absolute monarchy 
to rule an ignorant than an edu- 
cated people, and it sometimes looks 
as if the Russian Government were 
prepared to take full advantage of 
that circumstance. The reason of 
so much of the past and present 
discontent is that Russia has no 
safety-valves. St Petersburg has 
no Trafalgar Square ; Moscow has 
not her Glasgow Green. Accord- 
ingly, it is only in the nature of 
things that at times there should 
be little explosions. 

Regarding the political question 
as a whole, and judging simply from 
personal experiences, one came to 
the following definite conclusions : 
(1) The present condition of the 
political exiles is not as bad as 
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many would have us commonly 
believe. In coming to this con- 
clusion their present bearing was 
largely taken into consideration. 
(2) The past of the Terrorist party 
is not looked back on by its mem- 
bers with the pride that one would 
have imagined and expected from 
them. Many are willing and frank 
enough to speak of the foolishness 
of their younger days, and there 
is a marked eagerness to dis- 
claim all connection with dyna- 
mite. (3) It is an undoubted fact 
that many of them have made a 
better thing of the remnants of 
their lives in Siberia than they 
ever dreamt of making of the 
whole at home. 

Further, they speak a great deal 
of the ways in which they desire 
to help their country. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, Is the only 
way to help your country by 
endeavouring to upset the pres- 
ent form of Government? Re- 
garding the politicals as a class, 
one would feel sorry for Russia if 
the dreams of the Terrorists had 
been realised, and they had got the 
power they sought into their hands. 
They have too high an opinion of 
their own capabilities to do much 
good work, but their experiences 
have made them sympathetic to a 
degree. Many are most intelligent 
men from whom one could learn 
much, but the ideas of the majority, 
beyond certain narrow lines, are 
cloudy in the extreme. They talk 
a lot about what they want to do 
for the peasant, and what they 
would do for him in certain event- 
ualities ; but they are not of the 
peasants, and do not know them, 
nor do the peasants care especially 
for them. There are ways open to 
them in which they could help the 
people, and yet they choose the 
most absurd one. 

There seems to be a strange 
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perverseness and want of balance 
about many of them. It was 
pathetic to listen to their tales of 
the past. ‘There were moments 
of great enthusiasm,” said my 
Kara friend as he thought back to 
them, but now all the spirit is 
knocked out of them, or rather 
they have come to see that they 
went on the wrong lines. But 
how they could ever have im- 
agined that they were the men to 
set Russia right passes one’s com- 
prehension. Their interest in 
those of our fellow - countrymen 
who are most in sympathy with 
them was very marked. Mr Stop- 
ford Brooke and Dr Spence Wat- 
son are names to conjure with in 
an exile colony. At the same 
time it seems to me that a Society 
of Friends of Russian Freedom 
can only rightly rouse the same 
feeling—it need not be described 
—in Russia as the existence in 
that country of a Society of 
Friends of Irish Freedom would 
in ours.” Russia is the one country 
with whom we should be in alli- 
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ance, and it seems a pity that 
any possible cause of misunder. 
standing should exist. Besides, 
after all, the great majority of 
the politicals would far rather 
stay on in Russia than escape to 
any so-called land of freedom. 
What lies before Russia is the 
education of her people—not only 
the peasant but also the middle 
classes. Before this has been 
achieved, freedom is impossible, 
Teach the people the elements of 
morality; give them to under. 
stand the larger questions that 
touch humanity and the world at 
large ; show them the possibilities, 
and let them feel the obligations, 
of a larger life;—and the well- 
tried bureaucratic system, fit type 
of arrested development, but till 
then not antiquated, will be slough- 
ed off, unequal to the expanding 
life within, and Russia will be free 
indeed. And the day belongs to 
those who feel the pressure, pro- 
vided that they refrain from one 
thing—resisting it with violence. 
J. Y. Sumpson. 











To Marguerite. 


TO MARGUERITE. 


SHOULD a poet stoop to trifle, 
Spinning compliments at ease, 
And the myths and paintings rifle 
For similitudes to please,— 
Not to glorious Aphrodite 
With the homage of the mighty 
Strewed like flowers before her feet, 
Not to Pallas grave and placid 
With the faintest dash of acid, 
Would he liken Marguerite ; 
But to her who moth-like fluttered 
To her doom, gay Semele, 
Or to her whose laughter uttered 
All her heart, light Lalage,— 
Not to those whose radiant eyes 
Bent on earth or raised to skies, 
From Italian canvas fire 
Hearts to worship or desire ; 
But to her whose visage fair, 
Elfish, sweet, 
Peeps from Greuze’s tiny square,— 
Marguerite. 



























Daintiest of dainty things, 
Marguerite ! 
Should your shoulders sprout in wings, 
And fine feathers and soft down 
Sudden clothe you from the crown 
To the feet,— 
Should you spring before our eyes 
Radiant bird of Paradise, 
We should scarce express surprise ; 
For the lace and tulle that deck 
Your soft curves of breast and neck 
Seem like down without a fleck, 
And your robe of silk assumes 
All the changing light that blooms 
On a bird’s soft irised plumes. 
All your motions have the wary 
Grace of untamed startled bird, 
And a bird-like pertness airy 
Waits upon your gait and word: 












































To Marguerite. 


Yes, a bird or butterfly 

Were fit name to know you by— 

Butterfly, whose life on earth 

Is a round of careless~ mirth, 

That falls blighted by a touch 
Indiscreet, 

And we think that you are such, 
Marguerite. 


And your ears were made to hear 
All the delicate distress, 
Half affected, half sincere 
Plaints of love in idleness— 
Love,—a weakly child, who showers 
At your feet 
All his strange exotic flowers, 
Marguerite. 
With its infantine desires, 
Sure we think your mind respires 
In a thinner rarer air 
Than we grosser mortals bear. 
Choicest honey of Hymettus, 
Poet’s nectar light as dew, 
Half unconsciously you set us, 
Us your slaves, to find for you: 
As the fountain of your laughter 
Spouts and leaps, by sunshine lit, 
As we follow, flagging, after 
Your quick glancing nimble wit, 
As we listen to the sallies 
Of your quaintly uttered malice, 
Then it seems a sort of treason 
Into ears so soft and sweet 
To talk aught that smacks of reason, 
Or of earth, O Marguerite! 


Yet though many a lover bows 
At your feet, 
Though your shining hair and brows 
Of the lovely stately arch 
Help a sonnet’s halting march, 
Marguerite,— 
When we see the maidens mated, 
Simple daughters of the earth, 
We would ask why you have waited, 
Nymph or sylph of higher birth, 





To Marguerite. 


How it happens that you tarry 
In a life but half complete, 

While these others love and marry 
And bear children, Marguerite. 


Is it that you sometimes seem 
Evanescent as a dream,— 
That your exquisite fair face 
Is so delicately sweet 
It would melt in our embrace, 
Marguerite ? 
And is love a grosser thing 
Than the poets dream and sing? 
Poets? nay, a poet’s wit 
Said of fairies, they were fresh, 
They were exquisitely knit, 
And yet somewhat spare of flesh. 
You are kin and is it true 
That ’tis thus we think of you? 
Is it fate in love that man shall 
Seek the solid and substantial ? 
Eyes amazed, delighted, settle 
On the tropic flower cluster, 
Where the colour and the lustre 
Glow within the fragile petal ; 
But the lustre and the colour 
Cannot move these hearts of ours, 
Like the simpler and the duller 
Common English wayside flowers. 
’Tis a passing whim erotic, 
Passing, howsoever sweet, 
That we feel for the exotic, 
Marguerite ; 
That we cherish for an hour 
For you too, sweet hothouse flower, 
With the thought that you would fade 
If the chill rough winds of life 
On your slender grace once beat, 
That the airy fragile maid, 
Girt and straitened as the wife, 
Would lose charm, sweet Marguerite. 


Water Hoae. 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—WOLF’S MEAT. 


Tus far Cator, the attorney’s 
clerk, had proved himself the most 
sagacious and quick-witted of our 
party; though Captain Strogue 
would have been amazed and in- 
dignant to hear me say so. And 
now, when we had rejoined the rest 
of our little expedition, and all were 
recruiting the inner man (or the 
middle man perhaps he is, body 
being first, stomach second, and 
mind—when found, third portion), 
that sprig of the law came up, with 
a bone between his teeth, and 
begged the Captain and myself, 
who were feeding from the outside 
tops of our hats, to go a little fur- 
ther round the elbow of a crag. 
There he asked us what opinions 
we had formed ; and when we had 
taken our seats, we said: ‘“‘ None 
at all; except that we are all 
bamboozled.” 

“No doubt about that. But 
how, and why?” He answered 
with a mysterious look, which we 
were inclined to smile at, not 
having known him long enough to 
be sure of his prophetic gifts. “A 
lot of things have occurred to me, 
which may be very absurd of 
course, and it is not likely that all 
are right; but I am pretty sure 
that some are. Shall [ tell you, 
and hear what you think of them?” 
We lit our pipes, and nodded to 
him, and smiled at one another. 

“To begin with then, I suspect 
most strongly that her Majesty, 
the Devil’s wife, for so she deserves 
at least to be, has got her brother 
under lock and key somewhere, 
snug enough, and at her mercy, if 
she owns such a quality. Did you 


see what she touched, when she 
went to gag, and at the same time 
to cram, that poor young fellow, 
whose will she has crushed out of 
him by years and years of bullying? 
Perhaps you could not see where 
you stood ; and she did not think 
that I could. But I saw the tips 
of her long fingers playing with a 
key which was in her belt —a 
mere household key of course — 
but enough to remind her unlucky 
son where his poor Uncle was, 
without much chance of ever com- 
ing forth, but in his coffin. AndI 
caught a glance of his which proved 
that he understood her meaning, 
and might soon have the same 
thing for himself. And then you 
saw how he broke down; for he is 
a very tender-hearted youth.” 

‘‘ By Jove, it sounds uncommonly 
like it; I was so taken aback,” said 
Strogue, ‘‘at seeing another Prince 
Hafer in the field, and so different 
from my Simon Pure, that I could 
not notice small things much ; and 
perhaps it was the same with Cran- 
leigh. There is some abominable 
villany at work, and we shall be 
too late to stop it. I would like 
to insure friend Imar’s life for ten 
thousand at five thousand premium. 
Go on, my son, thou speakest well.” 

“ Another thing, according to my 
lights. He is not in that queer old 
place at all, Gomorrah Castle, or 
whatever they call it, although 
there are plenty of black holes 
there, enough to starve a regiment 


man by man. No, he is away to. 


the North at present, perhaps on 
the other side of the mountains. 
You saw the big window that faced 
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the North, more like a door than a 
window it was. Well, every time 
her brother was in question, and 
especially when she was fingering 
that key, she gave a quick glance 
through that window, very likely 
without even knowing it. People 
who gesticulate much often follow it 
up inthat way. When they speak of 
a distant thing, they glance in that 
direction, if they can see it, or any- 
thing anywhere near it; and there 
was a great double-peaked mountain 
covered with snow, like a white 
mitre, stuck against the sky in the 
North. And if her brother had 
been in the castle dungeons, she 
would have made us go down the 
front ladder again, instead of get- 
ting a wink of back premises.” 

“Upon my word, this boy is 
wide-awake, considering how little 
he has seen yet of the world. Cator, 
like Cato, thou reasonest well. Go 
ahead, my son, we hearken thee.” 

“You see, Captain,” said the 
young man, feeling abashed in the 
presence of such renown, and doubt- 
ful about some chaff in its palm; 
“you see, I should never care to offer 
you advice. It might be in place 
with Mr Cranleigh here, because 
he is only a young beginner. But 
you know what’s what, I should 
say, ever so much better than I do. 
But as you tell me to go on, I will. 
Her Serene Highness intends to 
make away with her twin-brother, 
on Monday next.” 

“Come now, come now! I can 
stand a great deal, Cator. And none 
of your butter-Scotch—no, you are a 
Shropshire man, yousay. Whatever 
you are, it won’t make that go 
down. Why, Old Moore, and Zad- 
kiel would be nothing to you.” 

“Captain, I will tell you what 
I go by, and then you'll be able to 
judge for yourself, whether I talk 
bunkum, or good sense. I have 
been in these parts for a twelve- 
month now, and I ought to know 
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something of these blessed natives, 
There are no two lots of them quite 
alike, any more than two mountains, 
or two valleys are. But there is not 
a pin to choose among them in the 
matter of laziness. Poor beggars, 
they can scarcely help that I dare 
say, frozen as they are for half the 
year, and roasted for the other half. 
Well, about here the manner is to 
keep three holidays, Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, just as if they did 
anything on the other four days. 
These Ossets about here have na 
religion of any sort worth speaking 
of. Some call themselves Christians, 
some Mahometans, many are simple 
idolaters ; but all are full of super- 
stition, as such people must be, 
All they do in the religious way, is 
to stick to their fasts and festivals, 
particularly the festivals. And their 
great festival of the year finishes up 
next Sunday.” 

‘‘ What the deuce has that got to 
do with it?” Strogue enquired im- 
patiently, for the sun was beginning 
to slope along the valley, and we 
had ten miles to go to the next 
covered place. 

“Everything, if you will hear 
me out. That festival goes on for 
three weeks ; and during that time 
it is not lawful to follow up even 
the blood-feud. But on Monday, 
it will be the proper thing to stick 
and stab all who are waiting for it. 
And what makes me think that 
this little game is on, according to 
institution, is that we have not seen 
a living soul, except an old woman 
and a child or two, in the miserable 
villages we have come by Why? 
For the very simple reason that 
every noble savage who can swing 
a dagger is off for this great act of 
faith on Monday ; to see the death 
of the head of the clan avenged.” 

‘*T won’t believe a word of it ;” 
I exclaimed, meaning no rudeness 
of course to Cator, but scouting the 
possibility of such fiendish abomina- 
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tions, after all I had heard of the 
great man’s lofty hopes and pure 
ideals. 

“To me it seems likely enough,” 
said Strogue, “I have been among 
fellows who would eat their mothers, 
and serve up their own babies for a 
garnish. We have none of that sort 
to deal with here; and the men of 
these mountains, taking them all 
round, are an indolent, rather than 
a cruel jot. Quarrelsome of course, 
and hot of blood, but most loyal to 
their chiefs, and very generous some- 
times. It is the blood-feud that 
makes devils of them ; but how can 
they help that? It is their test of 
honour, ever since they came out of 
the Ark with the raven. What we 
have got to do is to act exactly as 
if all our friend Cator suggests were 
the faet. Thursday to-day ; there 
is little time to lose, even if we can 
catch it up at all. We shall want 
every son of an emerald of you; 
and you must fight like sons of the 
Emerald Isle. By Jove, what a 
ripping turn-up it will be! Right 
about face, quick march for Kaz- 
bek !” 

It was all very well for him, and 
Cator, and the rest to take things 
lightly thus. They could not be 
expected to feel much concern for 
the Lesghian Chief, or a Lesghian 
lady even more adorable. And as 
for Strogue his main object was less 
to rescue Sir Imar, than to wreak 
his own vengeance upon Hafer— 
that is to say the London Hafer, the 
one who had leaped the ivied wall, 
and shot at me, and robbed the Cap- 
tain, by some black-leg’s process, of 
£300. 

But I (with my warm affection 
and deep pity for the father, and 
passionate love of the daughter) 
could see no adventurous joy or 
fierce delight in the issue impend- 
ing. I wanted no revenge, no com- 
pensation for anything done against 
me. Hafer the genuine, and Hafer 


the counterfeit, might settle their 
claims to the title as they pleased ; 
even that most malignant and awful 
woman—if she were as black as she 
was painted—the Princess Marya 
might live her life out, and give 
the best account of it when her time 
came; if only she could be kept from 
harming her relatives so innocent, 
There must be in her motives some- 
thing more than we could see. Re- 
venge alone for the loss of a hus. 
band, with whom she had lived 
on the worst of terms, and who 
had wronged her on the tenderest 
point —that, and the time-worn 
grievance about the refusal of her 
matriage-portion were not enough to 
drive her to such a horrible and un- 
natural deed as—unless we wronged 
her most shamefully—she was now 
in cold blood designing. There 
must be some other strong motive 
too, some great temptation of self- 
interest, some of that stern sour 
stuff which drives us out of the 
hive that should be sweet to us. 
No man knows what he does, or 
thinks (unless he can keep him- 
self separate from the thoughts of 
all around him, which requires a 
wonderful nature), when his legs go 
along with the legs of other men, 
and he has to swing his arms accord- 
ingly. There was no sort of march 
among us; for we had never been 
even of the Volunteer Force (except 
myself, and that only made me 
critical, without any help in it), 
and if we had wanted to show the 
Caucasus any sense of drill, we 
could never have done it, even if 
we had known how. By order of 
the rocky way, or of rocks without 
any way among them, we could 
never march two abreast, or even 
three in file with decency. All we 
could do was to get along, and 
admire one another’s clumsiness. 
Then we came to a place with a 
sudden gap in front, and nothing 
but the sky beyond it. A cleft in 
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the crown of a rugged ascent, with 
spires of black rocks right and left. 
And there on the saddle-ridge that 
we must pass, a gaunt and wondrous 
figure arose, whether of man or of 
beast, and wavered against the gray 
mist of the distance, and swayed. 
Two long arms, like a gallows out of 
gear, or a cross that has rotted with 
its weight, struck up; and having 
been severely tried already we were 
much at a loss what to make of it. 
There was good light still, and we 
were not to be frightened, as we 
must have been after sunset; but 
the Interpreter being always ner- 
yous turned round, and exclaimed, 
“She has sent the Devil, the Devil 
himself to stop us.” While he 
spoke, the long figure fell down on 
its knees, and swung its lank arms, 
like a windmill. 

“Hold hard! Don’t fire!” 
Strogue shouted sternly, as some 
of our men had brought their guns 
to bear. “ Idiots, it is nothing but 
a poor lost man, a fellow without a 
bit of food inside him. George, 
let us go and see what he is 
up to.” 

I was ready to go anywhere and 
do anything, in my present state 
of mind ; and when we came up to 
him, our poor brother mortal fell 
upon his face, and put his hands 
upon our feet. He muttered some 
words which we could not under- 
stand, and then he opened his 
mouth, which was very large, and 
pointed down it intelligibly to the 
slowest comprehension. 

“He may be the Devil; but he 
wantsesome grub,” Strogue shouted 
back to our company, who were 
still looking towards us doubtfully, 
for people become superstitious, 
without intending it, in these wild 
places. Then Cator came up, with 
a barley-cake in one hand, and his 
rifle in the other. The unfortunate 
starver took no heed of the weapon 
in his extremity, but stretched his 
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shrivelled arm across the muzzle, 
and tore the cake from Cator. In 
a moment it was gone, almost with- 
out a munch; and then he stared 
at us, with sun-scorched eyes pro- 
jecting from their peel like a boiled 
potato—and groaned for more, crook- 
ing his fingers like prongs of a 
rake. We shrank from him so 
that he might not touch us. But 
for the blood he was covered with, 
we should have taken him for a 
skeleton ; and but for his groans 
and nakedness we should have 
passed him as a scare-crow. 

**Don’t be in such a hurry, old 
chap, or you'll do yourself more 
harm than good,” Strogue suggested 
reasonably. But even if the other 
had understood, it would have made 
no difference. He spread his face 
out in such a manner that there 
was nothing left but mouth; as a 
young cuckoo in a sparrow’s nest, 
when his stepmother cannot satisfy 
him, squattles his empty body down, 
and distends himself into one enor- 
mous gape. Then Tommy Williams 
came up laughing, with his hat full 
of broken victuals; and the Cap- 
tain, who understood the subject, 
said: “Not too fast, or he'll fall 
to pieces. And pour down a little 
whiskey to soften it.” . 

When the poor fellow came 
round a little—and flat enough he 
had been before—to our surprise 
he proved himself an exceedingly 
brave and well-intentioned man. 
In fact, if he had been otherwise 
we should never have found him 
there. A barbarian he appeared at 
first, but that was appearance only, 
and under the stress of misfortune, 
although he belonged to a race 
which is the most barbarous of the 
Caucasus. . When through our ner- 
vous interpreter we began to under- 
stand him, we soon perceived that 
it was our good luck as well as his 
own, which had brought him to us. 
And much as at first we grudged 
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the time expended in this humanity, 
we soon came to see that it had 
been well spent, even for our own 
purposes. After such a fast, and 
then such feasting (prolonged in 
even more than due redress), it 
would have been most unfair to 
expect many words from him pre- 
maturely. We clothed him a little, 
for he was stark naked—and so 
hairy a person I never beheld—and 
then we cut the tight cord knotted 
round his waist, from which even 
famine had not freed him; and 
then we made a litter—for he could 
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not walk—and carried him to our 
night-quarters. Luckily there wags 
no foe in search of us, or that 
miserable sufferer’s groans and snoreg 
must have told our whereabouts to 
every echo. He surprised us again 
by an eager call for supper, but 
none would we give him, until he 
had splashed for a quarter of an 
hour in the glacier stream. Then 
we fed him again, and clothed him 
fairly, and a decent and reputable 
man he looked, though going down 
the vale of years. And his tale was 
interpreted as follows. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—USI THE SVAN, 


“T am Usi, of Ushkul, in the 
country of the Svans; Usi the 
Bear-slayer was my name, as long 
as I lived among them. The cus- 
tom of the country is that as often 
as a female child is born, any youth 
of the village who looks forward to 
his need of marriage may come to 
the cradle and hang his own bullet 
around the neck of the infant, and 
from that time she is pledged to 
him, and he must marry her when 
she is old enough. When I was a 
stripling, the wife of our Priest pro- 
duced him their fourteenth child, 
a daughter; and I was the first to 
go in at his door, and bespeak the 
young creature for myself. But as 
fortune ordained, the damsel proved 
deaf and dumb, though in other 
ways quite useful; and I very 
justly refused in the presence of 
all the village to marry her. And 
this I did, when she was ten years 
old, allowing her plenty of time for 
others, who might esteem it to their 
pleasure and advantage to possess 
a wife without a tongue. But the 
very next day, when I was watch- 
ing the maize, a bullet came through 
my hat, and lodged in a tree behind 
me; and when I dug it out, behold 
it was my own with the fancy 


pattern on it, with which I had 
betrothed myself ten years before, 
To that I need not have paid much 
attention, but that the Priest had 
nine well-grown sons, and it would 
be the duty of all these nine in 
succession to lie in wait for me, 
and endeavour to shoot me through 
the head. The eldest had been too 
near the mark for me to believe 
without rashness that the other 
eight would fire in vain; so I took 
my good mother’s jadvice, which 
she gave me with many tears, and 
left my native place for lifetime. 
Neither was it safe for me to dwell 
in any of the villages for miles and 
miles around, because we people of 
the Svans had suffered from want 
of food for the last two years, and 
had been obliged to take all the 
loaves, and corn, and cattle of our 
neighbours within three days’ jour- 
ney ; and so we were out of favour 
with them. 

“On this account I was com- 
pelled, having borne a strong hand 
in those forages, to keep myself 
away from spots where I would 
have settled gladly. Ata distance 
I saw beautiful maidens, over the 
tops of the raspberries ; but when- 
ever I desired to draw near them, 
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there was sure to be a father ora 
brother, whose cow or whose sheep 
had been beef or mutton to me, 
And those people bear such things 
in mind, not being generous as we 
are. And thus I went along the 
valleys, feeding on the fruit, wher- 
ever the bears had left a tail of it. 
Then going further towards the ris- 
ing sun, which is the strength of 
all of us, I came upon a man who 
carried a kinjal on a gun-mouth. 
“Tn those days, I could jump as 
high as I could put my hands up ; 
and being surprised by his point- 
ing at me, I did it to give him 
time to think. This made him 
think more of me than I deserved, 
and instead of shooting me, he 
asked in what land men could 
jump so. I could not understand 
at first, though he did it with all 
his fingers ; because we had kept 
ourselves apart from other people, 
whenever we could live without 
our neighbours’ goods. But I was 
always considered the foremost of 
the young men for understanding, 
and I contrived to make out what 
he meant, and to do a thing which 
is much harder—to make him 
know what I meant. He was a 
soldier of the great Imaum, desir- 
ing to shoot Russians ; and as soon 
as we made out one another, he 
showed me the notches on his gun, 
and I counted forty-two, and he 
said every one was the good corpse 
of a Russian. This made me long 
to do the like, though the Russians 
had never shot at me, but my own 
friends had ; and my soul arose to 
look along a gun at any stranger, 
even as it had been done to me. 
“Others came up, and when they 
found how straight my barrel was, 
and what it was famous for doing 
among the bears, the Captain said, 
‘Thou shalt do it, my lad, with the 
bears that eat our people.’ And so 
I was put into Shamyl’s army, and 
for many years enjoyed myself. I 
VOL, CLXII.—NO. DCCCCLXXXIII. 
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have shot three Russian Colonels, 
and small officers by the dozen; 
and I could have shot the Com- 
mander once; but his daughter 
was by his side, and I stopped my 
finger when it was on the crook, 
with my mind upon my mother. 

‘“Twelve years I fought under 
Shamyl, and did so much good 
that as often as a great man came 
on the Russian side, it was m 
place to put a stop to him. If 
you come across any of our old 
men now, and say to them, ‘ What 
about Usi the Bear?’ you will see 
their eyes sparkle, and hear them 
say, ‘ Not one among us could com- 
pare with him for sending a Cos- 
sack to the devil, three-quarters of 
a verst away.’ Alas that I shall 
no more do it! The times are not 
as they used to be. 

‘Then there came a man who 
was the noblest of all the sons of 
men to look at that ever the red 
sun shone upon. Imar, the son of 
Dadian, Master of the Western 
Lesghians, stronger than an Auroch 
bull, and gentler than a suckling 
woman. His father Dadian had 
been mighty, and a lord of men; 
but Imar was as the Saint Christ, 
that stands in gold among the 
images of clay. Though I was not 
of his tribe, I craved to be put into 
his troop, and whatever he did Usi 
was never far away. Until the war 
came to an end, and all who were 
not shot or starved went home to 
their own mountains. But I dared 
not go to Ushkul yet, and had for- 
gotten how to live without a rifle 
in my hands. Then Imar, the son 
of Dadian, took me, and beholding 
in me an honest man, and the sur- 
est with a long gun of all whom he 
had proved in battle, he appointed 
me a little place on the Northern 
slope of Kazbek, to keep the wild 
beasts from the crops, and the 
wolves who had thriven by means 
of the war from eating the helpless 
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children. As long as he reigned, 
I had a hut in the forest, and 
twenty-five kopeks a-week, and 
all the timber I could cut, and a 
wife who behaved very softly to 
me, and bore me several children. 

“Then the Russians spread their 
hands along the mountains and the 
valleys, when there was no longer 
any power of men in arms to stop 
them, and they put a tribute on 
every house, and they sent away 
all the leaders of the men who had 
fought against them, and among 
them the Lord Imar, to a little 
island in the West which had 
never been friendly with them. 
My money was cut down to ten 
kopeks ; but I had my cattle and 
sheep and goats, and all the things 
that I could grow or shoot, until 
that Princess Marva came, the 
widow of Rakhan Houseburner, 
and claimed the command of every- 
thing. I would not rebel against 
the sister of the man I had loved 
so much, and she said that she sent 
him all the money to keep him in 
his exile, and for a long time people 
believed her. Until a great man 
of authority was sent to us from 
Russia, to see to the forests and 
the revenue, and he told us that 
the lady had never sent a kopek 
to her brother, but that the Rus- 
sians very justly allowed him most 
of his revenue, because he had 
friends of golden voices and power 
in high places. Then the Princess 
said that I defied her, although 
I had never said a word of lies, 
and she sent fierce men to turn me 
out; but I had a little powder left, 
and my eye was straight though my 
hands are old, and I made two of 
them fall as dead as bears, and the 
rest flew away, like the shadow of a 
cloud, when the wind is blowing. 

‘“‘ But a week after that my house 
was burned, while my wife and I 
were fast asleep; and I lost the 
gun that shoots so straight, though 


I think it must be in the ashes 
still. My little daughter nine 
years old died in the stream we 
put her in to relieve her of her 
death-pain, and the other damsel 
and both my boys were hurt by 
jumping into the fir-tree. The hair 
of my wife’s head was scorched so 
that I had to put a sheep skin on; 
and the doctor said that if I had 
been a smooth man, I never could 
have worn a shirt again. But peo- 
ple were good, and I had shot a 
bear, which was hanging on a tree 
unmelted; and when you have 
such fat to rub you, you can cure 
anything outside. 

“Ossets, and Lesghians, and 
such races might think none the 
worse of Marva for treating them 
in that kind of way; but Svans, 
such as I am, have never aban- 
doned their bodies and their goods, 
to the authority of any one, since 
the time of the great Queen Ta- 
mara, none of us can tell how long 
ago; and although I might not be 
a true Svin now, yet the nature of 
the race abode in me. Then while 
I was thinking, I heard a thing 
which stirred me like the trumpet 
of the great Imaum—Sfr Imar 
himself was coming home to take 
his proper place again, and do good 
to his people. Great joy was 
spread among the Lesghians ; but 
the Ossets went against the thought, 
because he had too much strength 
of law, and had grievously wronged 
them of the many goods flowing in 
to their dwellings from robbery, 
for the short time he governed at 
Karthlos. It was said moreover 
that Queen Marva, as she loved to 
hear herself called, would now have 
no chance of holding fast her mani- 
fold encroachments, fruitful valleys 
which she had stolen, and flocks 
and herds, and timber-trees, and 
crag-sides where some strangers 
pay her for hunting stones which 
they can change for gold. 
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“Now I will tell you a little 
thing ; and it is the wisdom of the 
wiser days. There are two sorts of 
bears which prowl and devour in 
the corn-land and the forest; the 
big brown bear called Michael, who 
destroys the crops and the fruit- 
trees, but is glad to run from an 
unarmed child, unless his body is 
wounded; and then there is an- 
other bear, not so large indeed, 
but black with a white frill to its 
bosom. This animal we call Mi- 
chaina ; and a wise man flies from 
it, unless he can slay it at one shot ; 
because it will rush upon him in 
the dark, and tear out his intes- 
tines. And our fathers have left 
word for us through many genera- 
tions, that the brown bear is the 
form in which bad men on earth 
have been condemned, to come 
back to it and see the harm they 
did; when some of it has been 
stopped by death. But the black 
bears are the wicked women, still 
going on in wickedness, not so 
often met with as the evil men, 
but a hundredfold to be dreaded, 
being black to the depth of their 
hearts, and souls. And this black 
bear Queen Marva is. 

‘*‘T had no house in the forest 
now, and no place left me in the 

world better than any other; and 
it mattered little to my flesh what 
became of all great people. I had 
my wounded children, or as many 
as remained of them, to carry on 
my back sometimes, or sometimes 
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to run and pull me on, according 
to the power of our courage. And 
my wife, when I grieved about her 
hair, which had brought men in 
office to admire her, said that with- 
out it her head felt lighter, and 
begged me not to accept another 
woman; with no hut of my own 
to bring her to, and no meat to put 
into her. Why she asked me such 
a thing—when I had never thought 
of it, and was going along in a 
steadfast way, with a child on 
either shoulder-blade— only the 
Lord, who made most of the women 
for our good, can tell us. 

*‘ Sir, and honourable gentlemen 
(who have saved my life upon a 
hair), when I was a boy my teach- 
ing was to believe in the Devil 
only, and to pray to certain images 
that knew the way to appease him. 
But now I have been among wiser 
people, who look up to the sky, and 
think that it was made for good as 
well as evil. And whether that be 
true or false, I have found the 
people who think thus a great deal 
better than the dark believers.” 

At this point the poor Svan broke 
down, and shed a flood of tears 
after a long sad gaze at the moun- 
tains as if he had no home now, 
and at the sky as if he had no hope 
there. We gave him a little more 
nourishment, for we saw that his 
tale was coming towards us now; 
and then he wiped his eyes, and 
set them sternly, and cast self-pity 
into the fire of his wrongs. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE EYE OF GOD. 


‘‘ Seven days agone I was seeking 
in the woods, together with my wife 
and little ones, with the worst of the 
winter past behind us, and kind roots 
shining above the snow (which had 
smothered all of them for months), 
and pith of growth as good as corn, 
to be found by those who are used 


to it; for the desire of our hearts 
was only to keep a spark of 
life in them, until we might get 
to places where mankind grows 
corn and grinds it. For I had 
heard of an ancient friend, the best 
man I ever knew to fight, when it 
came to axe or kinjal, though he 
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never could shoot afar like me; 
and his name was Stepan, the 
Lesghian. For a number of years 
he had been away, following his 
master’s fortunes; but lately he 
was come back, they said, bring- 
ing household goods to prepare for 
him. 

“Then in the dark woods, as 
we crept along, weary and hungry 
and trying vainly to comfort one 
another, we beheld a company of 
well-fed people, riding in the 
timber-track below, which we had 
been afraid to occupy. By the 
white sheep-skins upon their heads, 
we knew that they were Ossets, 
men of Queen Marva’s bodyguard, 
whom she had chosen from all the 
tribe; even as the great Imaum 
had riders of the Avar race con- 
tinually faithful to him. At the 
head of them rode the young Prince 
Hisar, as wicked a young man as 
ever drew breath ; and behind them 
came a score of footmen, rejoicing in 
cruelty, and haters of the Lord. 

“Go you on, my child,’ I said 
to my wife Rhada; ‘in the morn- 
ing I will be with you by the great 
red pine ;’ so I left my family in 
the hands of God, and putting dust 
upon my head, like an old man 
seeking alms, I fell in with the 
rear of that sprawly-jointed troop, 
and none of them knew that it was 
Usi. When a man calls for alms 
in the name of the Lord, his 
brethren are happy to escape ex- 
pense by letting him walk with 
them, as if they heard him not. 
And so I went on with them till 
night, for I wanted to know what 
their wickedness was; and I sang 
them sweet verses which they could 
not understand, and they gave me 
some scraps to keep me quiet, 
Then from a boy who was pitiful 
to me, perceiving how much of the 
world I had seen, when the flesh- 
pots hung upon the crooks and 
bubbled, I learned what the mean- 





ing of this armed troop was. They 
were coming with a strong force by 
order of their Mistress, to make a 
hearty welcome to her brother and 
his daughter upon their return to the 
native land, from the place where 
the Russian steam-road ends at the 
Northern plain of the great moun- 
tains. All had been settled that Sfir 
Imar and his daughter should come 
from Vladikaukaz in a hired troika, 
and be received by their loving 
sister and aunt, at a place appointed ; 
and there they must leave the great 
Dariel road, and be conducted by 
her to Karthlos, with great rejoic- 
ing and affection kindled. But 
why were all these men _ thus 
armed, not as for travelling only? 
Why did they carry ropes and 
chains? why was there not a 
Lesghian among them? and why 
was there no sign of the Princess, 
eager to embrace her kindred? 
Loving Sir Imar as I did, I 
resolved to go on, and understand 
these things. 

“On the following day, the 
Ossets drove me from among them 
with many blows; but I cared not, 
since I had renewed my strength 
with plentiful waste victuals, and 
a warm sound sleep. For I could 
watch them none the worse for 
being outside of their wicked troop, 
and by this time I well knew what 
they meant. So I followed them 
to the great Russian road, towards 
which the forest track whereon I 
found them led; and there they 
encamped on either side. There 
were steep rocks around them, full 
of black caves and crannies, and 
without much risk I crawled up 
into one of these, so that I could 
see all these warriors and the road 
beyond them, without any risk of 
their seeing me. 

“Before I had been there very 
long, a three-horse carriage came 
up the road, followed by two 
carts piled with goods; and the 
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young chief rode to meet them, 
and much salutation might be seen, 
and the carriage and carts were un- 
loaded and sent back again, so that 
only Sir Imar—for I knew his 
gait and stature even at that dis- 
tance—with a young lady, and two 
attendants, a man anda woman, stood 
in the road. Hisar no doubt had 
assured them that the Princess was 
close at hand with vehicles well 
prepared to conduct them home, 
But it seemed to me that the 
Prince and the lady were looking 
to this side and to that, and gazing 
at every corner, as if they expected 
some one who ought to have met 
them, but was not to be found. 
And suddenly I thought that they 
were looking out for Stepan, Imar’s 
milk-brother and most faithful 
friend. And I wished with all 
my heart that he were there, or 
could even be advised of his lord’s 
return. 

“Sir, and honourable gentlemen, 
I will not deceive you by speaking 
as if I had seen the shameful things 
that happened, almost before one 
could think of them, to the great 
Chief and his daughter. For they 
were led very politely into a dark 
narrow valley that slopes from the 
road, and cannot be discerned at all 
from it. And a torrent, that rushes 
along the lower end, goes by with 
such an uproar that an army with 
drums might scarcely be heard at 
the mouth of it. They were led 
there perhaps on pretence of a 
hospitable meal such as I would 
with joy pursue. But in sad truth 
it was to overthrow them by means 
of ropes, and loops, and trees, for 
Sir Imar was known to be the 
strongest man in all the great army 
of Shamyl; and although he might 
now be unarmed and defenceless, it 
would be easier to master him by 
fraud than force. And although I 
saw not the doing of it, the old 
head sees more than young eyessome- 
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times ; according to an ancient tag 
of ours, ‘The gray bush looks round 
the corner.’ 

“They came not back into the 
wide strong road, for fear of Oos- 
sacks or other gapes; but went 
along the forest ways of rock and 
slough and waterfall ; and through 
my old experience in the turn of 
war—for Shamyl was fox, wolf, 
and lion in one—it was easy enough 
for me to keep in their track, with- 
out giving them any smell of me. 
They had my old Commander 
strapped on poles across two horses, 
which must have been great pain 
for him, and would have torn a 
loose man in two; but I never 
heard him speak a groan, although 
they passed through hollow places, 
where the misery of a man sounds 
loud. The fair damsel had not her 
senses with her, being of softer sub- 
stance ; and cruel as they were, they 
bore her gently upon a litter of 
slender wood, not desiring to hurt 
her yet, and having perhaps later 
occasion for her. Some of them 
jested about her beauty, till the 
violent young man rode back, and 
sent their loose mouths sprawling 
on the rocks. He means to keep 
her for himself, I trow. 

‘** When the sun was getting low, 
and but for my memory of honest 
warfare, and the love of an old 
soldier for a kindly leader, I must 
have dropped away through weari- 
ness, the feet of their horses struck 
on softer ground, and behold they 
were entering a fair green valley, 
on the Northern breast of Kazbek, 
where the sun strikes not from on 
high, but twinkles along the rocky 
passages, when the slope of the 
earth invites him, in the morning 
and in the evening time; like a 
low flight of arrows, such as I have 
seen, when the Svans were mighty 
bowmen. Wherefore this valley is 


never parched up, as they are on 
the South of the mountains, but is 
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covered with moss, like the breath 
of night, and soft with trickling 
moisture. And the learned men 
say that an ancient race, who had 
come through the gates of Caucasus, 
having conquered the whole world 
all around, set up their last pillars 
here, and desired to go no further. 
And the masonry of giants is there 
to prove it, such as no man can 
make when the world grows old. 

“Here that troop of brigands— 
for such a name is almost too good 
for them—opened a narrow door in 
the cliff, which cannot be seen from 
every place, because dark rocks 
encompass it. What they did 
there I cannot tell, for I durst not 
set foot down the valley, and there 
was no getting near it in time from 
above, so as to look down over 
them. I could only discover that 
some went in, stepping as if with 
burdens, while others were left on 
guard outside. By and by, I heard 
a clanking like the swing of an 
iron door, and presently all, or as 
I thought all the riders came back, 
and with laughter and singing and 
the young chief Hisar at their head, 
made off by the track which leads 
home to their village. 

“Then I did a very foolish thing, 
which has all but cost me my life, 
without being of any use to Sir 
Imar. If I had counted the men 
on horseback, which I might have 
contrived perhaps to do, though it 
would not have been very easy, I 
should have learned that they were 
not all gone, but that two were left 
on guard. Descrying no horses 
tethered in the valley, and knowing 
that the prisoners could not escape, 
I concluded rashly that all the 
Ossets were gone at least for the 
present, and that I might safely spy 
all around, and perhaps even try to 
let Sir Imar know that I would do 
my best to save him. So I hastened 
with some care, but still too boldly, 
along the foot of the cliff which 





rims the valley, so as to endeavour 
to approach the door. For the 
shadows were wiping out the shapes 
and colours of a man, or a bush, or 
a rock standing still; while the soft 
moss and herbage took away the fear 
of sound. 

“Looking out winkingly in all 
directions, like a man of the chace 
who has espied the Tir, at the end 
of the valley in the clouding of the 
dusk, I beheld a company of little 
rocks, jutting from the soft land, 
and standing in jags, like an old 
man’s teeth, across the butt-end, 
where the dungeon began. In and 
out of these I crept, going very 
stealthily, as if I were dealing with 
a Cossack outpost ; but the mischief 
of it was that I had no gun, only 
the dagger that everybody has; and 
this one was more like lead than 
steel, having come to me cheap in 
my distress, from some city in 
the west called Brummerum. By 
breathing upon it mary times, I 
was doubtful of its temper, but 
never thought how much it would 
betray me. 

“Among those jags of rock I 
stood, watching the face of the cliff 
beyond, and the deep withdrawal 
of the iron door set in the granite 
masonry of some nation as old as 
Noah. And I said to myself that 
with a good ash-trunk, and Stepan, 
and myself, and a score of strong 
men to charge at it like a battering- 
ram, stout as it was it would per- 
haps give in. There were loop-holes 
also on either side, to give air and 
a little light sometimes, and I ven- 
tured a low breath of whistle in 
a soft and friendly tone, to ask 
whether anybody might look forth, 
though there was no width for a 
fox to squeeze through. But the 
whole of my wisdom only proved 
what a fool an old soldier is some- 
times. 

“For a loop was thrown over my 
head from behind, and then two 
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strong men had hold of me. I 
managed to twist with one arm 
free, and struck with my dagger at 
one of them. But instead of mak- 
ing any hole in him, it came back 
on my wrist like an osier, having 
met with his metal cartridge belt ; 
and then they pulled me off my 
feet, and I lay like a sheep with 
his legs tied. I thought they would 
have cut my throat outright, for my 
head fell back the right way of it, 
and one of them whipped out his 
knife to do it, but the other cried 
out about the holy season, and then 
put his arm across. So they satis- 
fied themselves with binding me 
with cords that cut into my flesh ; 
and they carried me through the 
night shaken up with pain; and I 
knew not where I was, till I came 
back to myself through necessity of 
lying to Queen Marva. 

“But as my evil fortune fell, 
there happened to be among the 
Ossets, another old soldier of 
Shamyl, and one who had never 
served under Sir Imar. This man 
knew me, and told the Queen who 
I was; and but for the holy time 
she would have crucified me then 
and there. ‘Religion forbids us to 
slay the wretch,’ said Marva, with 
a glance of blackness, ‘but doth 
not forbid to make wolf’s meat of 
him,’ 

“Three days ago I was fastened 
to a rock with the big rope round 
my body, and my wrists and ankles 
corded, so that if any wolves came 
by they should have no trouble 
with me. But the Lord commanded 
only one wolf to come, and he was 
overtaken with great wonder at the 
sight; and I had the courage to 
keep silence, and gaze at him, as if 
demanding what he meant by being 
there. Seeing me naked and so 
hairy, he could not understand such 
an animal; for I could no longer 
stand upright. Then, as I never 
flinched nor moved, he sheathed 
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his teeth, and turned his eyes, and 
his tail began to quiver. I kept 
my eyes fixed on him steadily, and 
my face as firm as the crag behind ; 
until with a little whine of doubt 
he drew in his nostrils, and dropped 
his tail, and trotted off to consult 
his friends, and perhaps he has 
taken his family to look for me 
this evening. A monstrous wolf 
he was in truth, and as hungry 
perhaps as I could be. 

“ For two days I had been numb- 
ed, and parched, and struck by the 
sun and the moon so much, that 
instead of any brave time of 
thought, I had only leaped and 
raved and yelled, and dashed my- 
self about in vain, tearing my skin 
in strips, and cutting gashes into 
my purple flesh, and making holes 
all over me. 

‘‘ But the moment that wolf was 
out of sight, I was seized with a 
cold and shivering dread, so that I 
could see the naked hairs of all my 
body quivering. Death I knew 
that I must have; and death had 
seemed a reasonable thing, when I 
gave it to another man, who was 
trying to do the same tome. But 
to see myself being crunched alive, 
to feel those yellow fangs pulling 
my strings out, and that long tongue 
lapping up my blood—let me die 
before he came again. Surely I 
must have strength enough left to 
burst the veins of my neck and die. - 
Were there any rocks within my 
reach so rugged and sharp that I 
might fling one of my leading blood- 
pipes down, again and again, till 
it should burst? I flung out my 
legs, and strained my length, like a 
chained dog clawing for a bone out 
of reach, in search of some blade of 
flint keen enough to saw my gullet 
or windpipe through. 

“But what did I descry wedged 
firmly in a little cleft among them ? 
A long brown eye, which I could 
see into, curdled with coils of differ- 
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ent colours, as regular as a bulb 
cross-cut, centred with vaporous 
waves, and hooped with rings of 
white, as the rind encloses some 
dark wood. Then a spring of hope, 
like the sparkle of a star, flashed 
into the clouding of my mind, for 
this is the stone! which we call 
the ‘Eye of God.’ It is stronger 
and keener of edge than any flint, 
luckier to man than mother’s 
milk, and harder than steel of 
the Genoese. 

“Tnstead of straining, twisting, 
and wriggling, to release my corded 
wrists, which were lashed to the 
rope at my waist so tight that I 


could not fetch teeth nigh them, I 
began to saw the cord below the 
clench of my thumbs upon the 
stone of God. The agony of it was 
terrible; but at last I rent m 
hands apart, and as soon as the 
blood returned to them, with teeth 
and flint I contrived to sever the 
rope that strung me to the rock, 
and to hobble to a brook to drink, 
The rest you know; three days 
have I borne of agony, starvation, 
and the stars, and sun. The Lord 
God—if there be One in heaven to 
look down upon His own wicked 
works — spit my blood into that 
woman’s throat!” 


CHAPTER L.—TWO OLD FRIENDS, 


The Svans are a strange and 
peculiar race, declared indeed by the 
few outsiders who have ever seen 
them and come back, to be the 
most original of mankind. And 
Usi proved at least that much, by 
showing some rudiments of grati- 
tude. 

Although he had managed to 
tell his tale, with failure of words, 
and gasps for breath, and rolling of 
his eyes when the agony came back, 
poor Wolfsmeat was not fit for 
much, except to be laid in a soft 
and shady place, consoled with 
tobacco and cordials, and contin- 
‘ ually asked how he felt now. We 
soon understood what he wished to 
say, even without the interpreter, 
for he had picked up small pieces 
of divers tongues, by being so long 
among the mountain-troops. More 
than once we feared that he would 
never bear up from the pains and 
privations he had undergone; but 
he said that he should be unworthy 
of the name of a Shamylid, or son 
of Shamyl, unless he could starve 
for a week, without showing im- 


moderate signs of hunger. If the 
signs Usi had manifested, after 
only three days, were moderate, no 
wonder that the big wolf turned 
and fied from a countenance s0 
expressive. 

Strogue, and Cator, and myself, 
who might now be called the three 
leaders, sat late into that night, dis- 
cussing the story of this patient 
sufferer. What chance had we of 
being in time, even if we could 
raise force enough, to prevent the 
murder in cold blood appointed for 
next Monday? All the fighting 
men of this tribe of Ossets in the 
Upper Terek, and the Ardon valleys, 
would probably be mustered there to 
carry out the execution. Oator had 
often heard of the place se clearly 
described by the injured Sv4n, and 
he told us that these wild folk 
called it the ‘ Valley of Retribu- 
tion.” From Usi’s account, it was 
plain that Marva was making a 
tribal revenge of it. Her brother 
would be tried and condemned by 
the tribe, in expiation of the death 
of their former chief, Prince Rakhan. 





1 Probably the Agate. 
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Him she had hated and scorned 
perhaps ; for she was not of the 
sweet kind of women, who look at 
their wrongs with dewy eyes; but 
according to the Osset creed her 
duty was—blood for blood, and soul 
for soul. Strong in her own do- 
mihion now, she might drop all 
that, if she saw fit, and cry, “ By- 
gones be bygones.” Every man of 
the tribe (being in his heart most 
loyally afraid of her) would have 
joined all his cousins in lamenting, 
that the days were not as they had 
been ; that nobody had the courage 
now to keep up good old customs ; 
and yet, however right one’s own 
mind was, what could one do, but 
as the others did? And then to 
sigh, and cast a glance at Heaven 
(that forbears to fall upon us) and 
light another pipe with some re- 
morse, but plenty of sentiment to 
make it draw. 

This was not for us to do, in a 
state of things beyond all under- 
standing of any man not in the 
thick of them ; and a thousandfold 
worse for him, if he is there. Noth- 
ing is more pleasing than to hear a 
man tell the story of some touch- 
and-go adventure he has been 
through. If he is an Englishman, 
he is sure to be self-ashamed about 
it, and describe himself as much 
more frightened than his slow sys- 
tem gave him time to be. But 
whoever he is, you may depend 
upon it, that he will put into the 
narrative a lot of things, which 
never occurred — till afterwards. 
And I am afraid that I shall do 
this, when I try to tell how we 
went on, though I mean to tell 
everything word for word, which 
ought to be the same as fact for 
fact. 

But lo, at the very outstart, 
indignation cripples one! We 
know that it is sure to go too far, 
and to put things into darker col- 
ours than clear truth has cast into 


them. In dread of this, a truthful 
man draws back, and takes too 
weak a brush. 

All of us were put upon that 
sense of wrong, which stirs us up to 
think less of our own poor lives, and 
more of that great power which the 
Lord has planted in us (though He 
has not always worked it out), to 
show that we are something more 
than the brute creation round us. 
The sense of justice, and good-will, 
and love to those of our own kind, 
and hate of all that wrong them. 
Even if Sfir Imar had not been the 
man he was, and Dariel’s father, I 
would gladly have risked my life— 
if time were allowed me to know 
what I was about—rather than let 
such inhumanity triumph among 
human beings. Strogue and Cator 
were of the same mind, and the rest 
of the miners found that a little 
excitement would not be amiss. 
The worst of it was that they were 
inclined to under-rate the enemy. 
To them it seemed sound argument 
that a dozen Englishmen could 
larrup, almost with their neck-ties, 
thirty or forty of such fellows as 
they were like to meet with. Even 
if there had been truth in that, and 
it would be most ungrateful on my 
part to disparage them, what would 
they do if they had to encounter 
perhaps a hundred men all well 
armed? Therefore we must increase 
our force, and that without loss of 
a minute. To call for Russian in- 
terference would be vain, for they 
had no brigade—even if they would 
have used it—that could be brought 
up in three days’ time. We must 
act for ourselves; as the rule is 
laid down generally for poor Eng- 
lishmen, because they are so few, 
yet always called upon to meet so 
many. 

Strogue struck the proper note. 
Of savage people I knew nothing, 
save of Income-tax Commissioners, 
who charged us twice upon our 
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land—once for our crime in owning 
it, and once for the profit which 
they alone were able to make out 
of it. But the Captain said, “ These 
men will fight. And they fight 
quite as bravely as we do, only with 
more passion in it. To beat them, 
we must have man for man, or some- 
thing very near it. The only plan 
is to find your friend Stepan, and 
all the fellows he can bring. That 
poor beggar who is groaning in his 
sleep seems to know where to find 
him. He will not be able to walk 
for days; but he can tell us where 
to go.” 

We had searched in vain, as I 
may have said, for any sign of 
Stepan near Karthlos. That was 
one of the things which made us 
sure that treachery was at work ; 
for if he had travelled with the 
heavy goods, straightway home, as 
his orders were, he ought to have 
been at Karthlos long ago, in spite 
of the terrible winter. But no one 
seemed to know where to find him, 
although- a rumour was spread 
abroad that his master was return- 
ing. There was however every 
prospect now of discovering him 
and those other retainers who had 
been with the Chief in his exile, 
for Usi could not have been so long 
the forester or huntsman of that 
district without knowing where to 
find all the principal members of his 
adopted tribe. What could be finer 
justice than that a fiendish plot of 
fratricide should be discomfited 
chiefly through the brutality of its 
conceiver? If that tortured victim 
could but recover the use of his 
swollen limbs, we might push along 
towards the Lesghian valleys in 
time to rouse the tribe on the Satur- 
day night. But to carry poor Usi 
was a sad, slow drag, and to go 
without him would be useless, even 
if humanity allowed it. 

** Bear’s grease !” was his perpet- 
ual moan; “Oh that men valued 





the precious bear’s grease! If the 
good Lord would send me only half 
a pound of bear’s grease, I would 
leap like the Ibex, and dance like 
the Tir.” 

Then, as if to show that Heaven 
itself had taken a turn in our favour, 
a most unusual thing came to pass, 
although at the time I was very far 
from being at all surprised at it, 
But those who knew the country 
said that such a thing scarcely ever 
happened, and all of our little com- 
pany might live to be ninety, and 
keep eyes like twenty, without ever 
seeing such a thing again. However 
I can answer for it, and was not at 
all disturbed by it. 

We came, walking heavily yet 
tenderly, and like men who (if they 
were in England) would go to their 
chemist and ask him whether he 
had tried his ‘‘ Celandine” on his 
own feet,— we came about the 
middle of that day—Friday it was 
and a critical time — to a corner 
where two torrents ran into one 
another’s arms, with as much noise 
as two Frenchmen make. There 
were no trees, not a leaf to break 
the sun ; everything was either hard 
or wet ; and the light itself seemed 
to come in gurgles, as if it were 
almost giddy with the shining of 
the water, and the staring of the 
rocks. In the loose spread of it, 
below the rush of the two streams 
into one another—both being buxom 
with snow on the melt, which af- 
fords them a thickness of suet, 
there I saw a great sprawling thing 
—-sprawling at least it appeared to 
be, and at the same time splashing. 
I happened to be foremost of the 
file, yet for the life of me, I could 
not make out what it was; till 
Cator spoke over my shoulder 
thus— 

** Motherly she-bear, carrying her 
cub! Economical father wants to 
kill it—they always do at this time 
of year—mother takes a different 
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view. She will land in a second. 
Aim behind the shoulder. The kid 
js fine eating. If you feel like miss- 
ing, let me do it for you.” 

“Get away!” I answered; “I 
came first—what have you got to 
do with it?” I put up my rifle, 
but when she landed with wonder- 
ful care not to hurt a hair of the 
baby in her clumsy mouth, and then 
looked at it so proudly—though it 
was but an ugly little lump—and 
began to lick the holy trickle from 
its newly opened eyes, such a touch 
of nature went into my heart, that 
I would rather have shot myself 
almost. ‘‘ Fire, you stupid !” keen 
Cator cried. And fire I did, but 
not at her. For paterfamilias came 
down raging, with his coat thrown 
back on his body, and his little 
eyes rolling, and his hairy chin 
poked out in fury at his wife’s self- 
assertion. My bullet behind his 
open shoulder told him that there 
might be two opinions about pater- 
nal duty, and he rolled like a log 
into the swirling torrent, and was 
washed up on our side a hundred 
yards below. Then Usi, the Svan, in 
a glory of excitement rose from his 
litter, and told us what to do; and 
we cut him out the fat that lies 
along the kidney part, and he 
scrabbled it into his stringy legs, 
and fell back again, and smiled at 
them. In less than half an hour 
he could walk, and we had all we 
could do to keep up with him. 

That night we slept in Kazbek 
village, which is on the great Rus- 
sian road; and we laid our plans 
for the morrow. Cator was to make 
rush for the mine, which he could 
reach before nightfall, and implore 
Jack Nickols to spare us every son 
of a gun who could handle a rifle; 
while Strogue, and Usi, and myself, 
and others, made every hour of day- 
light tell for our race in quest of 
Stepan. We feared that those vile 
Ossets had a short cut across the 


Western mountain, from theirvillage 
to the “Valley of Retribution,” 
which would bring them in front 
of any speed of ours ; and unhappily 
so it proved indeed. And they 
must have carried Usi by that track, 
when they caught him spying in 
their valley; although they gave 
him small chance of knowing what 
was time, or where was road. For 
the mighty mass of Kazbek lay be- 
twixt the Osset villages, and the 
vale which had been for ages hal- 
lowed to their horrible revenge. 
At daybreak on Saturday we set 
forth, in the midst of a miserable 
drizzle, which would have made the 
way as hard to find as it was bad 
when found, except for the know- 
ledge of the land which Usi 
showed. That son of Shamy]l, 
as he loved to be called, was of 
infinite service to our cause. Very 
seldom did he care to speak, unless 
he was consulted ; and the bronze 
cast of his rugged face beneath that 
hairy thicket showed no more life 
than the juniper scrub which we 
saw on the cheeks of the mountain. 
But the quick blue flash of his 
eyes, whenever we caught them 
unexpectedly, was like the point- 
blank spark that comes, when the 
lightning is over one’s own lawn. 
Let me not be in that man’s black- 
books — was the first thought of 
even the boldest mind, as Strogue 
said more than once to me. 
Presently this ‘‘ Bear - slayer” 
showed us that he deserved the 
name of “ Straight-pipe,” which he 
had received from Shamyl. For 
while we were halting in a glen to 
feed, Cator’s rifle stood against a 
rock. We grudged every moment, 
and were eating against time, when 
one of those great black eagles, 
which are the grandest of European 
birds, came soaring above us at a 
mighty height, searching the earth 
for lamb, or kid, or perhaps a nice 
babe fast asleep beneath a rock. 
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With Cator’s leave Usi raised his 
gun, and he must have been as 
quick as light, for the crack of the 
rifle and the heavy flop of the dead 
bird on the track before us, were 
the first I knew of the matter, al- 
though I was standing within a few 
yards of him. “That’s a grand 
shot; I couldn’t have done that, 
although I am not a bad hand,” 
said Strogue. But the Svan was 
not satisfied with his work. “I 
struck him too far behind,” he said, 
“my own pipe would have done it 
better. I must get time to search 
for it among the ashes.” But we 
could not spare him yet; for he 
alone could show us the men we 
wanted. 

How it may be in the winter I 
know not, and perhaps no one 
would care to know much about it 
then. But to me, who was used 
to very reasonable weather (some- 
times dull, and sometimes fickle, 
but scarcely ever furious, and gen- 
erally comprehensible), the style of 
this Caucasian sun, whether as he 
asked his way among a crowd of 
pinnacles, or whether as he mounted 
high, strong and hot above them, 
or even when he meant to be com- 
passionate and genial in looking 
back at his long day’s work—all 
I can say is that to a man of 
Surrey, who lives out of doors 
nearly all day long, and can tell 
you the time within half an hour, 
whether it be cloudy or whether it 
be clear, the climate was incon- 
gruous. At home, you could look 
up at the sky, and after making 
wise allowances for the way of the 
wind, and the manner of the clouds, 
and the inclination of the quick- 


silver, you could generally say 
something, which could be ex. 
plained away when a little incor. 
rect. But here the only wisdom 
was to shake your head, and say 
the developments are complicated, 
pressure variable and conflicting, 
local showers not improbable, 
thunder not impossible. As our 
Scientific Staff begins to waver, 
after predicting rain every day, 
in a drought of three months’ 
duration. 

That Saturday evening, the sun 
went down (so far as we could get 
a straight look at him through 
such ins and outs), genial, boun- 
tiful, a great globe of good will, 
squandering gold upon a maiden 
world of snow, which it blushed 
to accept, and yet spread upon its 
breast. 

“The weather at any rate is on 
our side,” was my cheerful remark 
to Captain Strogue; “if we can 
only find those fellows, we shall be 
all right.” 

“Don’t you be too sure,” he 
said, “there may be a hurricane 
to-morrow.” 

Travelling eastward all that day, 
we had passed the foot of Karthlos 
long ago, under Usi’s guidance ; for 
to climb the steep would be waste 
of time, as there was no strength of 
men there now. Then we descended 
into another valley, aud Usi blew 
upon a horn, and listened. We 
heard no reply, but he heard some- 
thing, and led us, as the yellow 
light turned gray, into a hollow 
place with huts around it, and out 
rushed two enormous dogs, and 
behold they were Kuban and 
Orla / 


CHAPTER LI.—THE ROOT OF EVIL. 


The amazement of those dogs at so much of the world by this time, 
sight of me was beyond anything I including a good deal of England, 


ever did behold. They had seen that they had learned to doubt all 
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the evidence which untravelled 
dogs wag tail to. They pulled up 
suddenly, and looked at one another, 
with the tawny curls of their ears 
in a tremble, and the hackles of 
their necks thrown back, and every 
hair to the tips of their tails quiver- 
ing with incredulity. Then like a 
fool I pronounced their names, 
and the word that brings down the 
avalanche would have been a wiser 
utterance. They flung their great 
frames and golden crests in one 
shock of delight upon my breast, 
like a harvest-cart dashed against 
the rickyard post. Luckily I ex- 
pected it, but even so was glad to 
be backed up by a rock, and there 
it was impossible for me to speak, 
all human emotion being swallowed 
up in dog. 

However they soon made amends 
for that, and the roar that rang 
from crag to crag brought every 
living being out. Foremost of 
these was our old friend Stepan 
carrying a mighty gun, with Allai 
peeping through the loop of his 
elbow, and four or five more, who 
had been in our valley, staring at 
us over the packing-cases. I shouted 
to them with the old salute which 
they had taught me at St Wini- 
fred’s, and they made their salaams, 
and sang their welcome, while 
Stepan enfolded me in his capa- 
cious arms, and Allai hugged my 
knees and wept. 

“Say nothing till we are inside,” 
I whispered to Strogue, who could 
speak their language somehow ; it 
was high time to be prudent now, 
as well as prompt, and resolute, for 
it seemed as if the enemy had in 
every way out-manceuvred us, and 
now if our project should become 
known the case would indeed be 
hopeless—“ not a word to any of 
these people, until Stepan thinks 
fit to tell them.” 

But I need not have been so 
particular, for they are as true as 





steel to one another, and above all 
to their Chieftain. Stepan told 
them, even before he heard my 
story out; because swift runners 
must be sent that very night to 
other Kheusur villages, for every 
fighting man within reach to join 
the muster at the foot of Karthlos. 
And that muster, to be of any use, 
must not be later than noon of the 
morrow ; which would be Sunday. 

Then I told Stepan our side of 
the story, with Strogue to make it 
clear to him: and Usi, without 
whom we could have done nothing, 
recounted all that he had seen, but 
scarcely spoke of his own woes. 

At this I wondered for the 
moment, but knew the reason after- 
wards. Stepan listened with arms 
folded, and his great gray head as 
still as a rock, while his eyes were 
harder and less expressive—as it 
chanced to occur to me—than the 
agate which had saved Usi’s life. 
And I noticed that the wall on 
which he fixed them was not half 
so sound and solid, nor the room 
itself so neat and cheerful as the 
old stone ruin occupied by Siar 
Imar’s men in England. ‘Is that 
all?” he inquired at last; and 
Strogue replied, “ Yes; and to me 
it seems enough.” The Lesghian 
dipped his unshorn chin upon the 
wooded cataract of his breast, and 
nodded courteously, meaning clearly 
—“Sir, you have been through us, 
but not to any purpose among us.” 
And I, as a young slip—in com- 
parison with him, though old 
enough now to stand up for my 
growth—marvelled about dry roots ; 
and trunks that are all bark, and 
sO on. 

‘“‘ Harken to me, and I will use 
few words,” said the loyal Lesghian 
slowly, with Strogue explaining 
for my benefit ; “‘I am getting old, 
and I have my daughters, for the 
Lord has granted me no son, and 
the babes whom my daughters 
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have brought forth while I was 
far away, to dwell upon. I am 
growing old, and my strength is 
only in the standing combat now. 
I cannot leap down from a rock and 
alight with both feet together, and 
my arms like willows of steel 
twined round the enemy. It has 
been ordained that a man, as his 
years increase upon him, should 
increase also in bulk and weight, 
if permitted by fortune to feed 
well, All the men of our tribe 
feed well, because they are just 
and remain with their wives, who 
know how to cook the cattle of 
their neighbours. None of those 
would we ever take, if we could 
trust them to leave us ours. For 
not only are we righteous, but we 
endeavour to make strangers so, 
when ‘their wickedness is not good 
for us. 

** For my part, I have been in 
foreign places, and learned much 
of foreign language, sometimes in- 
creasing.in wisdom thus. But as 
yet I have not found a country 
fit to be placed by the side of 
ours, not only for the fairness of 
the land, but the goodness of the 
inhabitants. But, as a man of 
truth, I will admit that it is not 
so with our neighbours. They on 
the other hand are breakers of the 
laws of righteousness, seeking only 
the ways of evil, eager to slay all 
who set them example not con- 
venient. And now they are in 
dread of the return of our great 
Chief, because he brings justice 
and virtue with him. Their de- 
sire is to slay him, and to rob him 
of his goods, and to rule over us 
who belong to him. 

“Me, who am his brother by 
the mother’s breast, and bound to 
give my life for his and all that 
I possess, they have deceived and 
cheated by many lying tricks, and 
beguiled me, as the mother fox 
tempts away the dog to discourses 


of soft affection, while her children 
prey upon the tender lambs, 

‘Behold, when I landed from 
the great smoke - ship, after many 
weeks of rolling on strange waters, 
there came a man to meet me with 
a letter in a stick, which he said 
was by order of the Prince him- 
self, and I and all my company 
must obey it. What the tongue 
says the ear can swallow, and 
render to the mind for consider. 
ation. But that which the hand 
has shaped, in many forms of 
crookedness, cannot come into the 
mind through the passes of the 
eyes without long teaching, and 
toiling through a forest full of 
twists and turns, which can only 
be endured in childhood. There 
fore I went to a learned man, 
and paid him ten kopeks, and 
he made it to me the same as 
if Sir Imar’s voice pronounced 
it. And thereby I was con- 
manded to stay where I was, 
with all my companions, and all 
the goods, for the passes were 
already blocked with snow, until 
I should receive another letter, as 
soon as the Spring flung back the 
gates between the frozen moun- 
tains. The Winter was very long, 
but at last another paper came to 
us, through Officers of the Govern- 
ment, as the letters are sent in 
England. And I paid another ten 
kopeks, so expensive is such learn- 
ing, and was commanded to come 
on by way of Kutais and hire 
waggons, and get to this village, 
which is not my own; but not to 
go near Karthlos yet, because it 
was full of workmen. Money was 
also sent to me in a note for a 
hundred roubles, and I was ordered 
to shoot both these dogs, if I had 
kept them still alive. 

“‘T was sure Sir Imar had not 
said that, because his daughter 
loved them so; and that made me 
wonder and begin to doubt, and I 
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gaid to myself—they shall see their 
master, and plead for their own 
lives with him. Also I was 
ordered to remain here, almost as 
if I were to be in prison, keeping 
away from my own village, and 
all my old friends, and obtaining 
food only from the people close at 
hand, until I should be sent for. 
And the reason was that if the 
Russians heard of all the goods 
we had, they would send an Officer 
to take toll, or seize them alto- 
gether. This I thought might be 
true enough, until the people here 
declared that the Russians never do 
anything like that ; and again this 
made me doubtful. 

“We, who are of the true and 
never to be called in question faith 
of Christ, even as the English are, 
do not observe these heathen fasts, 
and feasts, and rites of supersti- 
tion, but keep our own most holy 
seasons as ordained by the Lord 
himself. Yet so noble are our 
minds, that we blame not those of 
smaller knowledge, but rather ab- 
stain from meddling with them 
during the days which they keep 
holy, although they be not the right 
ones. For this reason I remained 
here yet, resolving to set forth on 
Monday, when their profane days 
will have returned, and to ask 
among them the meaning of these 
things, which I am ordered not to 
seek among our own tribe. 

“But woe is me to have learned 
it thus, with haste and peril and 
helplessness! It must be the 
wicked Prince who has plotted 
this vile plan, having taken it 
straight from the fiery lips of the 
Evil One. It is not by any one 
to be believed that the sister of 
Sar Imar born at one birth with 
him, should be as a cauldron of the 
pitch of hell, while he is an alabas- 
ter box of manna for the food of 
the faithful in the wilderness. By 
many generations it has been said 
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that a woman who has not been 
made of milk and honey must have 
been fashioned out of gall and 
venom ; and true it may be, yet 
how should such things descend 
from the mother of Imar? 

“Tell me then, for now we speak, 
as I would that we had spoken 
long ago, in words that pass into 
the minds of one another, tell me 
what advantage can the Princess 
Marva look for, from doing that 
which none of the women of our 
tribe would wish to do, or even if 
she wished it under the influence of 
the Devil, would dare to keep in 
her mind as long as a baking-shovel 
in her hand.” 

As yet we had not dwelt much 
on this. The design being mani- 
fest, as we believed, the motive did 
not concern us much; and in all 
the hardships, perpetual effort, and 
weariness of travelling—such travel 
at least as we had to face—the body 
was always too hard at work for the 
mind to be very active, except in 
attending to it. Strogue looked at 
me, and I at him, and each left the 
other to answer. 

‘Friend Stepan knows all the 
ins and outs of these tribal politics 
and family arrangements,” the Cap- 
tain opened his mouth at last, “ever 
so much better of course than I do. 
No doubt her ladyship expects to 
suck some benefit out of this mur- 
der—for I don’t see what else you 
can call it, although there may be a 
mock trial—but even without that 
I always understood that the duty 
of the blood-feud would compel her, 
even if she loved him the best on 
earth, to hunt him to death with 
alacrity. You know that although 
the law is not in your tribe, or at 
any rate you are free from it, by 
marriage she is an Osset, and with 
them it is most sacred.” 

“T have not forgotten that,” our 
host replied, looking doubtful as 
became him, when even near the 
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verge of argument; “but even if 
that tribe kept up its wrath at the 
death of its chief so many years, 
the lady, as I have heard even in 
England, can do as she pleases 
among them now. It is not right, 
it is not just, it is not as the Lord 
intended. The woman should never 
rule the man; but she will do it 
gladly, if they lift her upon the 
stool, instead of keeping her to the 
oven. But when she gets tired of 
salutes, and praises, and humble 
words which ought to be like ripe 
figs to her, what she begins to 
yearn after is money; and life 
will be short for those who have 
it, when she thinks it should be 
hers.” 

“My good friend, my great friend 
Stepan,” cried Strogue, with the 
stem of his pipe in the air, as if he 
never cared whether he sucked it 
again; ‘“‘you have hit the mark 
better about those blessed females, 
than I should have ever dared to 
try todo, At the London Rock it 
is just the same—Landlady, or Bar- 
maid, makes no difference, or the 
little girl that wipes the glasses. 
All eager to go for a celebrated 
man; but won’t put a tear in the 
corner of their eyes, till they’ve 
peeped into his pockets on the hook 
inside the door. That is why none 
of them can catch me. A man who 
has been round the world three 
times finds the black women truest 
to their colour.” 

To me this was such hateful doc- 
trine, so low, so coarse, so cannibal, 
that I jumped up with a strong 
desire to send the Captain down 
among the packing-cases. But he 


gave me a sly wink, meaning clear- 
ly—“ The object of this is to fetch 
that fellow out.” 

And Stepan came out, with a 
dignity scarcely to be expected from 
him. Some of his words were be- 
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yond my knowledge ; but upon the 
whole he spoke like this— 

“T have not been round the 
world three times; and that man 
is the wisest traveller who goes 
through his own self the most. But 
in all the countries that I have seen, 
the women are better than the men, 
according to the gifts of nature, 
Of money they are not half go 
greedy, and they have more com- 
passion. Usi, the Svan, will tell 
you what the father does to the 
female babies, when he has too 
many of them, in the country of 
men and women. Straight-pipe, 
what does the father do then in 
the noble country of the Svans?” 

“‘ He places the little one on her 
back,” the Bear-slayer told us, look- 
ing at the floor, as if he were watch- 
ing the domestic process; “and 
he makes the fire burn brightly. 
Then when the little one opens 
her mouth for the nourishment of 
nature, he takes the spoon from his 
bowl of soup, and fills it with red- 
hot embers, and pours them into 
the infant’s mouth, and lo that 
child calls for no more food !” 

“Hast thou ever beholden a 
mother who wouid feed her infant 
thus?” Stepan asked the Captain, 
who looked as if his pipe had grown 
too hot for him; and the Captain 
knocked out his ash, and said, ‘‘Give 
me some cold whiskey.” 

“Lo, the moon is shining on the 
white peaks now, and the light will 
soon flow along the valleys. It is 
time for me to go,” said Stepan, 
“and Allai will come with me. 
I have told the head-man what to 
do; but the men here are as no- 
thing. Gentlemen, you are weary. 
The Lord give you good rest to- 
night, for to-morrow we must travel 
fast. I will bring every faithful 
son of the tribe, and meet you 
by noon at Karthlos.” 
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CHAPTER LII.—STILL IN THE DARK. 


At midnight we stood by the 
door of the hut, and watched the 
broad bulk of Stepan, and the 
slender slip of Allai, sliding away 
into white breath among the black 
jaws of the mountains. 

I thought that I had never seen 
so fair a night, so lovely, soft, and 
kindly, offering guidance of bright 
stars among the pale blandishments 
of the moon, opening avenues of 
lofty hope, compassionate to mortals. 
With such glory full in view, and 
the grandeur of unknown realms 
beyond, how could any of those, 
who have so short a time to dwell 
below, spend it or spare a moment 
of it, in the trivial worm-casts of 
rank and money, which cannot 
even slime the scythe of death ? 

If Farmer Ticknor had been with 
us—that Ticknor, I mean, who 
had proved himself so trenchant a 
Micaiah to the Official Zedekiah— 
perhaps we might not have entered 
into this rapturous view of the 
heavens. Or perhaps it was that 
we required a lesson. But what- 
ever the explanation is, the fact came 
far in front of it. When we tried 
to get up in the morning, there was 
nothing to get up by, except time, 
who sheds no light, but spends the 
better part of himself in quenching 
it. Laden as we were with sleep, 
whose freight we had not yet dis- 
charged, we said to one another 
that a special relief was granted us. 
It was manifest that human skill 
in the record of time had been over- 
ruled ; the Powers that govern day 
and night could not be set at 
nought by watchmakers. We blew 
out the matches we had struck, and 
rolled on our backs for another 
snooze, submissive to the will of 
Heaven. 
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How far we might have pro- 
longed our snores, we never grew 
wide enough awake to say. But 
the soft folds of darkness fell 
around us still, and we closed our 
eyes beneath them, as a child sub- 
mits to the kisses of his mother. 
Then a mighty bellow, and a cackle, 
and a stamping, and a shovelful of 
cold slush thrown into our faces 
made all of us jump up, and stare 
about, and splutter, and every one 
swear, except, as I heartily hope, 
myself, 

It was the old village Starchina, 
or Starost, or whatever his dignity 
may have been, in a state of mind 
so furious that it was true bliss to 
be no linguist. Strogue made out 
some of his compound curses, but 
was too wise to interpret them, or 
even to accept his own version ; 
until that most venerable and pro- 
fane of men saw little advantage in 
cursing himself. He flung down 
the shutter that served as a win- 
dow, and poured about a sackful of 
snow down our necks. 

This might be the manner of the 
country ; but we resented it all the 
more for that, and spoke harshly of 
the place, and of all born near it, 
until Strogue sat up on his very 
hard board, and stared, with his 
eyes as close as burning-glasses, at 
the old silver watch, “which a 
man could work a ship by,” and 
exclaimed—“ By Jove, he is done 
for now, George! We ought to 
have been at Karthlos by this 
time. However he is safe to go 
to Heaven, according to your ac- 
count of him.” 

Even cowardice is sometimes less 
contemptible than flippancy. But 
I made no answer. My rage with 
myself was too deep to fly off into 
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sparks against others. What tould 
it matter to Strogue, or Starost, or 
even to Stepan himself, compared 
with me, with me, the snorer? If 
the noble man who had treated me 
as his equal—clumsy clodhopper as 
I was—and his daughter (the model 
of all love and grace) were butchered 
by savages to-morrow, upon whose 
head would their blood lie? 

Upon mine—for my accursed 
laziness, self-indulgence, wicked 
gladness to believe the thing that 
I desired. 

Then I went out, and looked for 
the sky which had been so blue, 
and the earth which had been so 
green, wherever it was not brown 
rockiness. Beheld,—there was noth- 
ing to behold—as Usi the Svan 
might have said of it—but grey 
thickness, fleecy softness, multi- 
tudinous whirl above, and vast 
whiteness, promiscuous glare, and 
slur of dazzle around us and below. 
Not what the puzzled world is wont 
to call a blizzard, and fly shudder- 
ing—for that only comes with a 
bitter blast, and is a mass of pointed 
particles—but a genuine downright 
heavy snowfall (such as we get in 
March sometimes, when we are 
sowing the pea-drill), big flakes, 
thick flakes, like a shower of daisies, 
flinging their tufts in feathery piles, 
and smothering one another. “It 
can’t go on very long like this,” 
says a man who has lost in half-a- 
minute the pattern of his coat and 
trousers. 

Certainly it could not in Surrey 
or in Kent; but here in the Cauca- 
sus it proved that it could go on, 
long enough at any rate to bury all 
the trackways, and turn jagged 
rocks into treacherous white rollers. 
If we began (in our credulous greed 
for rest) with failing to know the 
time of day, we went on with 
losing the way; and what was 
worse, if possible, we lost the better 


part of our strength, through sprains, 
and strains, and stumbles in the 
drift. Mishaps of the like sort had 
befallen the party recruited by 
Stepan, although they had not 
overslept themselves as we did; 
and instead of prompt muster to 
start together at noon from the 
foot of Karthlos, we found that it 
was almost four o'clock before 
every one was ready. 

‘To do any good, we must travel 
all night,” said Stepan, as he swung 
his heavy pack upon his rifle. ‘To 
travel all night on a turnpike road 
is all very well,” Strogue answered ; 
“but who could do it here, my 
friend? And sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. If the 
snow stops -us, it will stop the 
other fellows.” 

I had indulged in this hope too; 
but the Lesghian’s words were 
against it. ‘No man can say, till 
his eyes give proof. But the storm 
came from the east, aad they seldom 
travel far in the summer-time. Like 
enough there was not a flake on the 
Western side of the Russian road. 
Ha! Kobaduk, art thou coming 
too? Thy old limbs will tire, we 
shall have to leave thee, even 
though thou hast that colt.” 

We had not climbed the steep to 
the tower, because time was so 
short, and the old steward could 
not be of any service to us. There- 
fore it was a great surprise when he 
slipped among us from a snowy 
corner, leading a rough unsaddled 
colt, with a strap buckled over his 
loins to which a sword was attached 
on one side, and a rusty old musket 
on the other. An English crowd 
would have gibed, I fear, at the 
menacing aspect of this feeble 
ancient, and even Strogue made no 
attempt to hide a grin; but the 
Lesghians glanced at him kindly, 
and made room for him among 
them, and he plodded on resolutely 
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without a word, like a fatalist come 
to look fate in the face. 

Even in a small lot such as we 
were, and consisting chiefly of 
hardy fellows, there must be— 
according to the varicose vein 
which runs through all humanity 
—three or four at least of softer 
pith, or eruptions that arise to the 
occasion, or some thing or other 
that goes amiss. And not having 
one leg too many among us, or I 
might say less than half the legs 
we wanted, our hard fortune was 
that the briskest shank among us— 
which was not my own, though I 
did my best, and in Surrey would 
have challenged any of them—was 
obliged to stick fast, when it got 
too far ahead, and disguise its own 
gratitude for a thrill of rest, by 
turning on its heel disdainfully. 
In a word, nearly all our most 
excellent men, brave and zealous, 
and brought up from childhood to 
a good stroke of speed after other 
people’s cattle, had lost the best 
part of their training, by compul- 
sion—under Russian tyranny— to 
attend to their own flocks and 
herds, instead of lifting their 
neighbour’s. 

Thus it was that we came at last 
to an elbow of the great Russian 
road, which is a noble work, but 
not by any means such as we 
should make, if we had the oppor- 
tunity; and there we found a 
sample of what human nature is. 
Having surmounted, by wonderful 
endurance and perpetual rivalry 
with one another, obstacles that 
seemed insuperable, surely we 
should have gone on with double 
spirit, when we came upon a 
Christian highway. Instead of 
that, every blessed man sat down, 
and thanked heaven—or in truer 
truth thanked himself—for having 
got along so famously. It was 
dark, as dark as one could ever 
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wish to see it, down in this gorge 
of magnificence, with the river 
roaring sleepy thunder, and the 
snow-clouds spent, and the stars 
looking faint. I thought—as an 
Englishman thinks by instinct— 
that men of our own race would 
not have stopped (at any rate if 
there was money in it) and shut up 
in this sudden style. 

However there was more excuse 
than help for it; and Stepan and 
myself, the two who cared most 
deeply about the issue, tried to 
cheer each other, so far as our 
mutual misunderstandings reached. 

Then by a lucky chance the gal- 
lant miners (whom we should have 
missed perhaps, if we had gone on 
at once) came into our camp, with 
light hearts and merry songs, de- 
lighted at the prospect of a lively 
brush ; for so they all regarded it. 
Jack Nickols himself had been 
unable to resist the fierce tempta- 
tion, and gloomy would be the out- 
look for any foe who crossed his 
sky-line, though I cannot recollect 
just now his celebrated score at the 
“running deer.” 

It was terrible to me to find these 
fellows taking things so easily, not 
through any callous inhumanity or 
indifference, but simply because 
their own private interests were not 
immediately involved. For in- 
stance the way in which Nickols, 
and Cator, and Strogue discussed 
the situation was enough to sponge 
out of my heart a great lump of 
that affection for the human race, 
without which a man _ becomes 
miserable. Weary as they were, 
they found it needful to hold some 
little council, while they smoked 
their pipes after supper, having 
settled that all should take four 
hours of sleep if they could get 
it, and start again when the moon 
arose. I sat in a corner and 
listened to them, refraining from 
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all interruption, though a great 
part of what they said was new 
to me; for if I had spoken, some 
heat might have followed my 
words, and done mischief to all 
of us. 

Strogue. “I have always had 
the credit of seeing as far into a 
hayrick as any man that ever 
sucked a coral. But this fiend 
of a woman beats me hollow. I 
can’t make out what her little 


game is.” 
Nickols. “ Well I can’t see 
any difficulty about it. She wants 


her brother’s property, and to be 
the lady of the other tribe too, 
which she would be as Dadian’s 
daughter, if her brother Imar were 
done away with. She will have 
him tried for the death of her 
husband, or get him shot without 
trial. Then she has discharged 
her duty according to the rules of 
the blood-feud, and she steps into 
poor Imar’s shoes. To me it is 
plainer than a pikestaff.” 

Cator. “ All that looks straight 
enough, but it won’t hold water. 
You forget the pretty girl. Imar 
has a lovely daughter, and she 
would be the head of the tribe, 
not Marva, when his goose is 
cooked.” 

Nickols. ‘“That’s true enough. 
But a woman with such a strong 
mind wouldn’t make much bones 
of that. Or rather, she’d make 
bones of her in no time. I am 
very sorry for that pretty girl. 
She is booked for a share of her 
father’s grave.” 

Strogue. “ Naturally I look 
deeper into things than you young 
fellows can. The real difficulty has 
escaped you both. The woman is 
bad enough for anything. I know 
things of her that I won’t tell, at 
any rate for the present. 

‘But as for making away with 
her niece, there are two good 
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reasons against it. In the first 
place, the Russians would be al. 
most certain to punish Madam 
heavily, though perhaps they 
would not interfere, if Imar alone 
were tried and condemned accord- 
ing to the usage of the country, 
And then again, even if they let it 
pass, the Lesghians, who are a very 
loyal race, would never accept 
Marva’s rule, when she had slain 
their Chief, and his daughter. You 
have got the wrong story alto- 
gether, according to my view of 
it. Her game is not quite so 
clumsy, though it is a very bold 
one.” 

Nickols. ‘‘ Captain, you are one 
of those men who get the right tip 
always. Don’t be shy, that would 
scarcely become you. But tell us 
exactly what you think. Although 
it may be hard to square it with 
the higher moralities.” 

Strogue. ‘* You speak like a fool, 
as all boys do. But there is no 
time to board-school you; and you 
are getting too old for that rot even. 
Now listen to what I have to say, 
though beyond the present range of 
your intellect. I have not dwelt 
among this mixed lot of savages ; I 
have simply passed through them, 
in my usual course. You might 
live among them till your hair grew 
white, and know less than you did 
when it was green. Why? You 
are sharp enough in your way, and 
if you had started with a humble 
mind, and kept it open, you might 
win knowledge. But that is not 
fine enough for you. You start 
with your poor wits already in- 
grained and case-hardened with the 
grease and suet of self-conceit, and 
nothing ever sticks to you.” 

Nickols, and Cator, and J in the 
corner, with unanimous surprise: 
“Captain Strogue is the humblest 
of mankind, and therefore the most 
omniscient !” 
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Strogue. ‘It is true, my friends ; 
a great home-truth, and you shall 
gather the fruits of it. I have 
penetrated this lady’s scheme, and 
deeply regret that so fine a woman, 
one of the handsomest I have ever 
seen, should not behave with equal 
beauty. Having sent her brother 
to a better world, she will bring 
his daughter to the altar as the 
bride of her noble son—noble in- 
deed to look at, but unable as yet 
to say Boh to a goose. He will be 
the master nominally of all Imar’s 
fair dominions, which are as lovely 
as any in the world, when the snow 
allows a sight of them. The real 
master, of course, will be a certain 
lady -friend of ours; for you can 
see that from his cradle upwards 
she has cowed that uncommonly 
fine young fellow, so that he dare 
not call his soul his own. Upon 
my word I should not be surprised, 
when she has united these central 
tribes, if she threw off the yoke 
of Russia, and proclaimed herself 
Queen of the Caucasus, like a 
modern Tamara. All that is clear 
enough, but the one thing I can’t 
make out for the very life of me is, 
why the dickens did she send us 
that scamp, whose real name is 
Hisar, under the name of Hafer? 
She would not send the true Hafer 
of course, lest when he had been 
away for months, and seen the 
ways of the polished world, and 
how absolutely the children rule 
their parents, he might be seized 
with emulation, and resolve to be 
master of his own domains, if not 
of his own mother—though I am 
sorry for anybody who tries that. 
Now tell me, ye who flatter your- 
selves that you can see further into 
a milestone than Strogue who has 
beheld so many, what induced this 
artful schemer to send Hisar to 
England in the name of Hafer, 
when for all that we can see he 
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might just as well have gone in his 
own name?” 

Nickols. “I was never any hand 
at crooked dealing, though there is 
plenty of it in our own line of 
business, but none with tip-toppers 
like my uncle and me. We have 
a high character to sustain. Even 
supposing we would stoop——” 

Cator. “Stow that, Jack, we 
know it all by heart. But I can 
tell the captain one good reason 
why the lady’s ambassador should 
be called Hafer. Sir Imar was 
bound to receive his own nephew, 
when he might have refused to see 
a stranger. And to take him into 
their confidence, and let him know 
their plans, and so on. All of 
which has enabled them to make 
fools of his faithful retainers, and 
prisoners of himself and _ his 
daughter.” 

Strogue. ‘With half an eye 
open, I saw every bit of that. 
But it does not touch the real 
difficulty. Dariel is to marry the 
true Hafer. Very well, let her if 
she likes. He’s a young man of 
grand appearance ; and that recon- 
ciles the women to a lot of disad- 
vantages. But if she was meant to 
belong to him, why let another fel- 
low get the start with her? Though 
women of decent age know better, 
a girl is sure to be romantic. She 
piles wonders of imagination upon 
the first good-looking young fellow, 
who suggests how lovely, how lofty, 
how divine she is. 

“She keeps him at a blushing 
distance, and looks as if she had 
not the least idea where he is, and 
would turn her head away if he 
came up. Bless their hearts, I 
know them all; though I never 
let them see it. I could have had 
fifty Mrs Strogues—for they love a 
man who knows the world—some 
of them too with cash and houses. 
But none of that for me, till I 
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want nursing. Half-a-dozen Miss 
Strogues here and there, some 
white, some black, and some the 
colour of an orange, or a good 
Mocha berry that you can’t get 
now —and they behave all the 
better to you when they know that 
you can do without them. Sim- 
ple truth, gentlemen. I am not 
romantic.” 

This was too much for Jack 
Nickols, who was truly in love 
with his Rosa. Too much even 
for Cator, though he had no love 
as yet to hold him. Young Eng- 
lishmen know right from wrong, 
though they do the wrong very 
often. But they cannot bear to 
hear it boasted of. But to me, 
with Dariel in my heart, purifying 
and ennobling it, bad as the time 
was for-a row, I should have de- 
served no better time, if I had been 
afraid of it. So I marched up,.and 
laid my hand upon him. 

“Sir,” I said, without a sign of 
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anger—for such stuff was not worth 
it— ‘what you deserve both of 
men and women, is to die in a 
workhouse, with Mrs Gamp and 
Betsy Prig to close your eyes. Bad 
women there must be, as well ag 
bad men; but tell me which hag 
made the other. I know you bet- 
ter than to believe that you really 
think such wicked nonsense as you 
talk, for the sake of seeming clever. 
Bartholomew Strogue is a better 
man than that.” 

“‘T should not be much surprised 
if he was,” the Captain answered 
pleasantly ; ‘‘and he can allow for 
babes and sucklings, who are the 
happiest people after all. But 
come, my friends, I hear the 
sounds of sleep, the grinding of 
the mill of slumber. How those 
gallant Lesghians snore! If the 
Caucasus is the true cradle of 
our race, sleep must have lost 
its silence before language was 
invented.” 
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HERALDRY IN PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


Or all the exact sciences, her- 
aldry, in one respect, is the most 
satisfactory. The whole of its 
principles may be mastered by a 
student of ordinary diligence and 
understanding in the space of a 
lunar month ; after that, the rest 
of his life may be spent in apply- 
ing them. It is the lingua franca 
of Christian chivalry ; there is no 
other branch of knowledge so easily 
acquired which extends over such 
a large field. A British (we are 
to be careful to avoid the once 
coveted title of English )—a British 

-or Irish amateur may interpret 
the bearings of a Russian or 
Spanish noble with as much cer- 
tainty as those of a neighbour- 
ing squire. Asked what is the 
precise advantage of that piece 
of knowledge, deponent con- 
fesses that it has nothing to 
redeem it from the ban of the 
utilitarian; and indeed it must 
be owned that, except for occa- 
sional side-lights on history and 
clues to genealogy, heraldry has 
relapsed into a purely ornamental 
category. The world is too busy 
to bother much about it: the 
stained glass in Westminster 
Palace is very pretty, but one 
cannot reckon the annual value 
of the knowledge to interpret the 
significance of the different coats 
of arms which are its chief beauty. 
True ; but the funny thing is that 
people do fuss about these things 
still, and make some very absurd 
propositions in consequence, from 
which a little archaic knowledge 
of an unpractical kind would save 
them. It is a good general axiom 


that, before a man ventures to 
write about any subject, he should 
be acquainted at least with its 
rudiments. 


What would be 


thought of one, for instance, who, 
without any skill in astronomy 
or special training in the higher 
mathematics, should attempt to 
propound in a magazine article a 
new theory of the precession of 
the equinoxes? Would “ balder- 
dash” be too harsh a term to 
apply to the paper? Assuredly 
not, and no word but balderdash 
serves to describe a great deal that 
has been written lately about as- 
signing a quarter in the Royal 
Arms to Oolonial bearings. So 
far from being an honour to the 
Colonies, from a heraldic and his- 
toric point of view, it would be 
just the reverse, as may be seen 
by considering the true signifi- 
cance of heraldry. 

In their origin, armorial bear- 
ings were purely personal and 
militant. True that, from the 
fourteenth century onwards, ec- 
clesiastical houses, colleges, and 
other corporate bodies frequently 
were granted armorial bearings, 
chiefly for use in sealing docu- 
ments. Sometimes these arms 
perpetuated some local badge or 
emblem, whereby it had been the 
custom to distinguish the servants 
or soldiers of corporations. The 
portcullis of Westminster is an 
example in point. It is the only 
cognisance which the House of 
Commons employs to distinguish 
the books in its library and other 
property ; and it is properly used 
in this way, not as armorial bear- 
ings (for the House of Commons 
has never had a coat of arms), but 
as a badge such as any private 
individual has a perfect right to 
assume, 

The difference between a badge 
or emblem and a coat of arms is 
this—a badge may not be placed 
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on a shield without the sanction 
of the chief heraldic official in 
the country, whose department 
would thereby be defrauded of 
the statutory fees to which it 
is entitled. But it may be 
used as the device on a seal, or 
on clothing, or in architecture, 
without any need for superior 
sanction. Sometimes such a badge 
even contains a coat of arms, as in 
the seal of the ancient borough of 
Dorchester, which consists of a 
triple-towered castle, in front of 
which is placed a shield with the 
arms of France and England quar- 
terly. A coat of arms, on the 
other hand, must be placed within 
a shield, and such can only be 
granted by the Garter King in 
England, the Lyon King in Scot- 
land, and the Ulster King in Ire- 
land. Many municipal, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or collegiate coats of arms are 
simply adaptations of the bearings 
of distinguished founders or bene- 
factors. Thus, to this day, the 
arms of the city of Cardiff are those 
of the De Clares, and those of Bir- 
mingham are the arms of the feudal 
lords of the Honor of Bermingham. 

Heraldry is either an exact 
science, valuable even in _ these 
days as a system of accurate his- 
torical and genealogical symbolism, 
or it is a pedantic kind of totemiam. 
It arose out of the tendency of all 
men to adopt or assign distinctive 
emblems, of which the latest con- 
spicuous example is the association 
of the primrose with the memory 
of Lord Beaconsfield. For a long 
time civilised society got on very 
well without hard-and-fast rules 
for these emblems, just as it got 
on without fixed surnames. As 
long as there were only a limited 
number of Johns or Williams in 
each community, their sons, who 
might be called Thomas or Walter, 
could be distinguished from other 
Thomases or Walters by the addi- 





tion of ‘John’s son” or “ William’s 
son,” or by mentioning the calling, 
dwelling-place, possessions, or other 
peculiarity of each individual, 
Gradually these to-names attached 
themselves to certain families and 
became fixed without any legisla- 
tive effort. 

But it was slightly different 
with heraldic emblems. War 
being the chief industry of the 
middle ages, it was of prime im- 
portance that there should be no 
confusion among the combatants, 
especially when men fought with 
their features covered; and just 
as surnames were adopted for the 
better distinction of families and 
individuals among themselves, so 
the emblems chosen by warriors 
became recognised as convenient 
cognisances — that is, marks of 
identity. But, unlike the auto- 
matic growth of surnames, symbols 
required to be regulated by law. 
If two or more distinguished 
knights fixed their fancy on the 
same cognisance—say, a blue lion 
with a red tongue — unpleasant- 
ness, or at least inconvenience, 
might easily arise. When the 
majority of nations had no settled 
government, the choice of a symbol 
—the lion of Judah or the eagle 
of Rome—was enough for practical 
purposes. But as nations and 
warriors multiplied, such figures, 
owing to the popularity of lions 
and eagles, ceased to be distinc- 
tive, and every State found it 
necessary to regulate the adoption 
of national and personal marks 
of difference. This was done 
by formulating the laws of her- 
aldry and making them, by gene- 
ral consent, part of the code of 
chivalry, which was recognised 
in all Christian communities of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

In battle, of course, it was of so 
much importance to a commander 
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that the identity of knights under 
him, whose features were concealed 
by visors, should not be obscured 
by any ambiguity in their armorial 
bearings, that the heralds consti- 
tuted a Government department. 
In Scotland, to this day, all articles 
—be they plate, carriages, or what 
not—bearing arms to which the 
owner is not entitled by the patent 
of the Lyon King, are liable to 
forfeiture. 

But besides service in the field, 
what tended to give correct her- 
aldry importance in the eyes of 
the public was the tournament. 
What “the names, weights, and 
colours of the riders” contribute 
to the enjoyment of a modern 
race-meeting was supplied in chiv- 
alrous times by the shields, coats, 
and horse- trappings of the com- 
batants. Ignorance of them was 
regarded as “bad form” in smart 
society, and people of all ranks 
found it important to their own 
safety to know at least the prin- 
cipal bearings of knightly and 
baronial houses. 

Reverting, then, to the proposal 
to alter the arms of the Royal 
Family of this country so as to 
represent the Colonial empire, is 
there any precedent, or, failing pre- 
cedent, any valid reason for turning 
the historic arms of Great Britain 
and Ireland into those of a modern 
polyarchy? Queen Victoria bears 
the leopards of England as heiress 
to the monarchy of England, the 
lion of Scotland as heiress to that 
of Scotland, and the harp of Brian 
Borhuimhe to denote her inheri- 
tance in Ireland. It may be 
observed, by the bye, that the 
antique harp on the azure field is 
not really the ancient bearing of 
the kings of Ireland: it was a 
pious fraud, invented by English 
heralds in the time of Henry VII., 
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but it does very well. The ancient 
arms of the kings of Ireland are 
not included in the royal shield, 
either for the same reason that St 
Patrick did not turn the snakes 
out of that country, or because 
there used to be so many simul- 
taneous kings there that it might 
have given rise to unpleasant 
feelings were any one of them 
specified as the King of Ireland. 
It is not a little amusing to re- 
member that, among the many de- 
vices for bringing “the distressful 
country” into good - humour, her- 
aldry was once resorted to. Frois- 
sart records! how successfully 
Richard II. conciliated the Irish 
by this means. 


“Of olde tyme there was a kynge 
in Englande named Edwarde, who is 
a saint and canonised, and honoured 
through all this realme. In hys tyme 
he subdued the Danes, and discon- 
fited them by batayle on the see thre 
times. re | this Saint Edwarde, 
Kynge of Englande, Lorde of Ire- 
land and Acquitaine, the Yrishmen 
loved and dredde him muche more 
than any other Kynge of Englande 
that had been before. And therfore 
our soverayne lord Kynge Rychard 
this yere past, whan he was in Ire- 
lande, in all his armories and devices, 
he left the bering of the armes of 
England, as the lybardes [leopards] 
and flour delyces quarterly, and bare 
the armes of Saint Edwarde, that is, 
a cross patent gold and goules with 
four white martinettes [swallows] in 
the felde ; whereof it was sayd, the 
Yrishmen were well pleased, and the 
soner they enclyned to hym.” 


A later king, Edward 1V., was 
at some pains to ascertain the 
rightful arms of Ireland, and ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire 
into the matter. They reported 
in favour of three crowns in pale, 
but an early MS. in the British 
Museum (Bib. Harl. No. 304) 





1 Edit. Pynson, vol. ii. fol. 258 ; edit. Johnes, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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gives three ancient golden harps 
with silver strings on a scarlet 
field ; or again, a silver castle on 
a red field, and a hart with golden 
horns issuing from the castle door. 

However, the Queen, as heiress 
of Ireland, has inherited the gold 
harp on the azure field, now re- 
cognised as proper to one of the 
three ancient realms composing the 
United Kingdom. It is true that 
these royal arms have lost their 
exclusively personal character, and 
required an official and national 
one. But none the less are they 
of purely personal origin. 

If the United States of America 
were to revert to the British 
Crown, if the people of the States 
were to become once more subjects 
of Queen Victoria, thereby trans- 
cending even the daring dream of 
their own poet— 


‘*When closer strand shall leap to 
strand, 
While meet beneath saluting flags, 
The eagle of our mountain crags, 
The lion of our motherland ”— 


then Garter King would be re- 
quired to provide a place for the 
stars and stripes in the royal 
standard. The inheritance would 
bring with it the armorial bearings 
which the people of the American 
Republic, with splendid’ inconsist- 
ency, regard with as much affec- 
tion and pride as if they had been 
handed down from feudal times, 
But no such increase to the 
Royal Arms is effected by the 
monarch inheriting the dominions 
of Canada, Australasia, or India. 
Either the people of these terri- 
tories are British subjects or they 
are aliens. Of course they are not 
aliens; why in the world, then, 
should they be made to appear so, 
by conferring on one colony the 
right to bear a nigger couched 
under a cocoa-nut palm, or a 
missionary passant gardant, hold- 
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ing in his sinister hand a hymn. 
book, and with his dexter pointing 
a moral, all proper? It could be 
done, of course, but who would 
benefit, except the busy - bodies? 
Every British subject claims a 
title in the royal standard. His 
pride in it—the emotion of patriot- 
ism which its well-known quarter. 
ings, with their wealth of historic 
association, inspire— would not 
be enhanced by the invention of 
some modern and wholly incon- 
gruous device to indicate the exact 
topography and extent of the 
empire. 

The matter, after all, perhaps, 
is not worth discussion at such 
length, but it is just one of those 
little points out of which want of 
harmony may be bred. Few 
Australians or Canadians bother 
themselves about heraldry—small 
blame to them !—but all people of 
English race love to be associated 
with the history of their mother- 
country. It would be impossible 
to convince a correspondent of the 
name of Bruce who addressed me 
from some town in the United 
States not long ago, of the full 
heraldic absurdity of his embossed 
notepaper. It bore, on a shield 
coloured scarlet and gold, sur- 
mounted by a royal crown, the 
exact arms of Robert de Brus, 
Earl of Carrick, from whom, he 
informed me, he claimed direct 
descent. It indicated the intense 
and legitimate pride which even 
aliens feel in their connection with 
the country which sent them or 
their fathers forth. So those 
people who have been filling the 
newspapers with suggestions that 
the arms of the British Colonies 
should form part of the British 
royal standard, may, quite un- 
consciously, have been sowing a 
seed which may ripen into bitter- 
ness. These letters and paragraphs 
will be copied into colonial news- 
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rs, and a slight on the im- 
rtance of the Colonies may be 
_jnferred if nothing is done. 
Something of the same nature 
has been the subject of agitation 
in our own country. An attempt 
has been made to compel people 
to recognise Scotsmen as distinct 
from Englishmen, by refraining 
from the use of the term “ Eng- 
lish” when the reference is to the 
United Kingdom. Now, there are 
many Scotsmen, deeply attached to 
their country and proud of its 
history, who are little inclined to 
join in this agitation. First of all, 
it is doomed to failure. People of 
foreign nations cannot be got to 
speak or think of us as Britons, 
though our American cousins, with 
scant regard for Irish suscepti- 
bilities, are good enough to lump 
us all together as ‘‘ Britishers.” 
Therefore the terms Briton and 
British cannot be of any use except 
for home consumption ; and even 
within that limitation it is not 
satisfactory, for it leaves out of ac- 
count altogether the third member 
of the family—Ireland. It is not 
a name to be coveted by Irishmen, 
because, from the earliest recorded 
times, the Irish Gael observed a 
peculiarly bitter and violent an- 
tipathy towards the Oymric or 
British branch of the Celts. There- 
fore, seeing that life is too short 
to allow us to be known as Anglo- 
Scoto- Hibernians, why not ac- 
quiesce in the natural law which 
names the whole from its greater 
part, and denotes the entire Eng- 
lish-speaking nation as “English”? 
The proud symbol 8.P.Q.R. im- 
plied a great deal more than the 
population of Rome and _ its 
environs; it would have taken 
half the alphabet, or more, to 
include on the national standards 
all the peoples and nations that 
owned the sway of Rome and con- 
tributed to her majesty and power. 





The greatest generals and states- 
men of the empire were not of 
Latin race. Stilicho, the last great 
Minister of the Western Empire 
—he who would have saved it 
had human courage and sagacity 
availed to save it—was a Ger- 
man, yet Civis Romanus sum was 
the proudest title he could claim. 

It is a favourite and trivial 
trick of Scottish audiences at 
political meetings to interrupt a 
statesman who may be addressin 
them, by shouts of “British” 
when he says “English.” Need- 
less to say that he means far more 
than British: he means, and 
rightly means, to include Ireland, 
whose people cannot complain 
when “English” is used in the 
same sense that a loyal Lombard 
or a Neapolitan understands “Ita- . 
lian” to include the ancient monar- 
chies of Lombardy and Naples. 

The agitation by Scotsmen 
against being included in the 
term “English” is a trifle un- 
gracious; but it is also contrary 
to common-sense, of which, as a 
rule, they are not destitute. In 
common parlance, we must be 
content to find our own share 
in the word which all foreigners 
apply to us; though we have a 
right to expect and demand that 
the articles of the Treaty of 
Union may be respected, and the 
historic independence of our nation 
maintained, by the use in official 
documents and proclamations of 
the formal designation ‘Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 

Signs are not wanting that the 
Radical party have become con- 
vinced of the futility of the agi- 
tation for Irish Home Rule. The 
spirit of the British constituencies 
cannot be mistaken in that re- 
spect ; the temporary indifference 
which lured Mr Gladstone to his 
fall has passed away ; the “ Little 
Britain” narcotic has evaporated. 
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But the Radicals would be in a 
hopeless—a ridiculous—minority 
if they were abandoned by the 
Irish Separatists. Mr Labouchere 
has issued the mandate that Home 
Rule all round is to be the new 
platform of the once great Liberal 
party. It is only less mischiev- 
ous than the policy of Home Rule 
for Ireland, because it is more ab- 
surd ; but it has its dangers too. 
National Parliaments have their 
attractions for shallow thinkers ; 
the distaste felt by some Scots- 
men to being generalised as 
“English” is sure to be used as 
a lever in the coming agitation. 
But while maintaining that it 
serves no good purpose that Scots- 
men should resent the generic 
appellation of ‘ English,” or con- 
sider it the least derogatory to 
their dignity or record of inde- 
pendence that the predominant 
partner should be named collo- 
quially to designate the people of 
the United Kingdom, it must be 
admitted that we have a legiti- 
mate grievance in the form which 
Southrons have given to our spe- 
cific title. The word “Scotch” is 
an abomination—a clumsy corrup- 
tion of “Scots.” Unfortunately 
it has received the stereotype of 
statute: what ought to be the 
Scottish or Scots Education De- 
partment is described in the Act 
constituting it as the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department, and if names 
are worth considering at all, this 
blunder ought to be set right. 


In following out the connection 
of the obsolete science of heraldry 
with national politics, mention 
may be made of a novel and un- 
desirable practice, of which there 
was conspicuous and frequent ex- 
ample in the streets of London 
during the Jubilee rejoicings. It 
is that of displaying a pseudo- 
Irish ensign—an ensign, namely, 





of green bunting with the Jack in 
the corner. Now Ireland already 
enjoys equal representation in the 
Union Jack with England and 
Scotland. The Jack is formed by 
the charging and surcharging of 
the crosses of the three patron 
saints on a common field—the red 
cross on white field of St George, 
the white saltire on blue field 
of St Andrew, and the red saltire 
on white field of St Patrick. It 
may be presumed that those who 
invented, and those who display, 
this spurious green ensign are 
loyalists, or they would not have 
introduced into it the Jack—the 
symbol of union ; but they pay a 
poor compliment to Ireland in 
doing so. Green is not the na- 
tional colour of Ireland; it has 
never been recognised by heralds; 
and when heraldry is in question 
(as it is in the matter of ensigns), 
the only way to ensure correctness 
is to be guided by heralds. The 
heraldic colours of Ireland are red, 
white, and blue, as an integral 
part of the United Kingdom: 
green is emblematic of the party 
in Ireland disaffected with the 
Union. Nobody has ever thought 
of giving Scotland a _ separate 
ensign with a yellow field, though 
yellow and red are the ancient 
heraldic colours of that kingdom ; 
and there is nothing offensive to 
the maintenance of the Union in 
displaying them. 

But, in truth, the blunders of 
those who employ heraldry for 
decorative purposes are as various 
as they are amusing. For the 
Jubilee decorations pretty shields 
were supplied by tradesmen, cor- 
rectly painted with the crosses of 
the national saints. Everybody 
knows the cross of St George; 
and many people suppose that 
what heralds call a saltire—that 
is, a cross formed by the limbs 
crossing the shield diagonally in 
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different directions —is the cross 
of St Andrew. True, the cross of 
St Andrew is a saltire, but so is 
the cross of St Patrick. St An- 
drew’s cross must be of white on 
an azure field. It was mortifying, 
therefore, to notice in the centre 
of the decorations on the London 
house of a well-known Scottish 
member of Parliament, a shield 
bearing a scarlet saltire on a white 
field, whereby homage, intended 
for St Andrew, was offered to the 
patron saint of Ireland. 

The embers of chivalry—cere- 
monial chivalry, s’entend—smoul- 
der disregarded on the waste-heap 
of discarded illusions. In the eyes 
of business men they seem scarcely 
distinguishable from a great deal 
which it seems hard to believe 
practical people ever set store by 
—the doctrine of signatures in 
medicine, the theories in which 
were propounded the generation 
of eels from horse-hair and of geese 
from shellfish, palmistry, the in- 
fluence of the moon on weather, 
the philosopher’s stone, witchcraft, 
and so on. But at odd times these 
embers get fanned into producing 
some fun. In days not long gone 
by, before Mr Arthur Balfour 
subjected the proceedings in Com- 
mittee of Supply to some semblance 
of businesslike procedure, the dis- 
mal tedium of obstruction used to 
crackle annually into merriment 
over the money voted for the 
various orders of knighthood. 
There were, indeed, some strange 
survivals from an archaic system. 
Every fresh creation involved the 
expenditure of really a consider- 
able sum of money—several hun- 
dreds, in fact. Not on the collars, 
stars, badges, and other jewellery, 
because these were returnable on 
the death of him on whom the 
order was conferred. This rule, 
it was explained on one occasion, 
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was invariably complied with, ex- 
cept in the case of certain foreign 
knights, whose representatives had 
retained these valuable insignia. 
This was too tempting a subject 
to escape the pen and ink of Mr 
(now Sir Francis) Lockwood. He 
produced an exquisitely funny 
drawing (now before me) of a 
foreign nobleman who did not 
return the insignia. ,The star 
blazes on his breast, the collar 
glitters round his neck, his finger 
reposes knowingly on the side of 
his nose, and there is a delicious 
twinkle in his eye. 

Well, it was explained that, 
with trifling exceptions of this 
nature, there was no expense to 
the public from the jewels of the 
various orders, except the neces- 
sary repairs. But it had been the 
ancient practice to supply knights 
admitted to the principal orders 
with voluminous kits — mantles, 
small-clothes, stockings, plumed 
hats, gloves, &c. Even the under- 
clothing was not forgotten, for the 
Knights of the Garter used to be 
furnished with a mysterious gar- 
ment specified as “drawers with 
feet.” It must be confessed that 
here the advocates of economy 
were on sound ground. The 
‘‘drawers with feet” might have 
been some comfort to the privi- 
leged ones, but of the rest of the 
wardrobe not a single article had 
ever been worn in public since the 
Queen’s Ooronation. The vote 
was objected to. A middle course, 
suggested by a moderate man, of 
saving money by supplying drawers 
without feet was brushed aside, 
and henceforward it was decreed 
that gentlemen admitted to these 
illustrious orders, while they were 
entitled to become life-owners of 
the insignia, must provide their 
own wearing apparel. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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Reavers of Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ 
may remember the eloquent, if 
somewhat turgid, description of 
the sunset on that eventful even- 
ing when Sir Arthur Wardour and 
his daughter walk along the sands 
that lie between Monkbarns and 
Knockwinnock, and are nearly cut 
off by the tide on Halket Head :— 


“The sun was now resting his huge 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean, 
and gilded the accumulation of tower- 
ing clouds through which he had 
travelled the livelong day, and which 
now assembled on all sides, like mis- 
fortunes and disasters around a sink- 
ing empire and falling monarch. Still, 
however, his dying splendour gave a 
sombre magnificence to the massive 
congregation of vapours, forming out 

f their unsubstantial gloom the show 
of pyramids and towers, some touched 
with gold, some with purple, some 
with a hue of deep and dark red. 
The distant sea, stretched beneath 
this varied and gorgeous canopy, lay 
almost portentously still, reflecting 
back the dazzling and level beams of 
the descending luminary and the 
splendid colouring of the clouds 
amidst which he was setting.” 

This fine passage—the keynote of 

Mr Ruskin’s description of storm- 
clouds in ‘ Modern Painters ’—has 
been laughed to scorn by captious 
critics on the ground that, as Hal- 
ket Head is stated to have been 
on the east coast of Scotland, it 
would have been impossible to 
see the sun set among the waves 
in the manner described. But 
a visitor to the little watering- 
place, which stands on the Norfolk 
side of the broad estuary of the 
Wash, may see the same pheno- 
menon repeat itself before his eyes 
evening after evening. For, as a 
matter of fact, Norfolk, with all 
its long expanse of eastern coast, 
has a few miles of shore with a 


western aspect; and while Yar. 
mouth faces east, and Cromer faces 
north, Hunstanton, more fortun- 
ately placed than either, faces the 
setting sun. And nowhere, it may 
be added, are the sunsets more 
varied and beautiful—indeed the 
description in the ‘ Antiquary’ 
quoted above hardly does justice 
to their splendour and variety, 
especially when a storm is impend- 
ing — with all the marvellous 
effects of light and colour, the 
amethyst, the purple, and opaline 
tints on the horizon, and the 
brilliant and fantastic cloud-forms, 
such as David Cox and Copley 
Fielding, or the great Turner him- 
self, would have vainly tried to 
reproduce on canvas. It is to this 
western-aspect, and comparatively 
sheltered position from the north 
and east, that Hunstanton owes 
the undoubted mildness of its 
climate ; and as to the quality of 
its air, it does not need a chemist 
to detect the “ozone” init. Crisp, 
fresh, and exhilarating, like the 
genitabilis awra Favoni, it might 
have blown direct from the temple 
of the Goddess of Health: in 
short, it is as fine an air as that 
of Therapia itself. 

The line of chalk hills, which 
runs towards the coast from Cam- 
bridgeshire, here strikes down 
abruptly to the sea, and forms the 
cliff with its curious strata of red 
and white, and is the character- 
istic feature of Hunstanton. The 
ruined building near the light- 
house on the summit is said to be 
the chapel built by St Edmund, 
the favourite East-Anglian saint, 
so frequently depicted on the rood- 
screens and painted glass in the 
churches of the county, carrying 
his arrows, the symbol of his mar- 
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tyrdom. But the local tradition, 
with all its picturesque incidents 
of the landing of the young king, 
of his two years’ retreat in the 
cells of his chapel, and of his 
Jearning the Psalter by heart, un- 
fortunately has no foundation in 
fact; and the myth probably arose 
from the circumstance that A‘lfric 
—Bishop of Elmham in the days 
of Oanute — left some lands at 
Hunstanton to St Edmund’s Abbey 
at Bury. A chapel was probably 
puilt upon the spot by the grateful 
monks, and dedicated to, as well 
as named after, the martyred 
saint; the western headland was 
in turn named after the chapel, 
and, like Caieta’s tomb on the 
Italian shore,—hallowed by a leg- 
end which is equally mythical,—St 
Edmund’s Point is still associated 
with the imperishable memory of 
a pious and picturesque tradi- 
tion :— 


‘““Et nunc servat honos sedem tuus, 
ossaque nomen 

Hesperia in magna, si qua est ea gloria, 
signat.” ! 


There is a charming walk along 
the margin of the cliff, with a fine 
sea-view across the estuary to the 
Lincolnshire coast, where on a 
clear day the tall church-tower of 
Boston can be distinctly seen, a 
dark outline on the horizon. Half- 
way, in the mid-channel, a light- 
ship is moored, and the lantern is 
so contrived as to throw a broad 
red flame on the long shoal known 
locally as “the Roaring Middle.” 
On the shore below the Point, 
huge masses of the under-cliff— 
the wrack and débras of centuries 
—stretch far out to sea. Some- 
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times these masses lie, mere shape- 
less fragments, in picturesque con- 
fusion; sometimes squared and 
polished by the incessant action 
of the waves, they form large 
quadrangular blocks, “ succeeding 
one another with the regularity of 
table-tombs in a crowded church- 
yard.” In summer-time, at low 
water, these are the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of crowds of children, 
who leap from rock to rock with 
the aid of pointless wooden poles, 
hunting for crabs and sea-anemones 
in the pools and basins left by the 
receding tide. And on no coast is 
there a richer store or greater 
variety of zoophytes than in these 
unrivalled aquaria of nature. So 
far does the tide recede, and so 
shallow is the water, that, as an 
acute observer has noticed, if you 
chance to be watching the prospect 
from the cliff above, you might 
fancy the land was gaining on the 
sea, instead of the opposite being 
the case. You see a vast extent of 
level sand stretching apparently for 
miles, and dotted with the figures 
of cockle-gatherers, or carts and 
horses on their way to the huge 
mussel-beds near the low-water 
mark, formed by a most curious 
and interesting freak of nature :— 


“On examining the largest of these 
living breakwaters, which extends in 
a circular form about half a mile, the 
whole mass will be found composed 
entirely of myriads upon myriads of 
small mussels from half an inch to an 
inch ‘and a half in length, all firmly 
fixed in the sand with their broadest 
ends uppermost, and bound and matted 
together with their fibrous threads or 
‘byssus.’ To tear up one is to remove 
a score, and so much are they thus sup- 
ported by each other, that even tread- 





1 Caieta was the nurse of Aineas, and was supposed to have been buried on the 


headland above the modern Gaéta :— 


** Still, glory haunts thy place of rest ; 


Marked by thy name, th 


relics blest 


In the great country of the west 
Repose—if that be fame.” 


—ViralL, 4in., vii. 3 (Conington). 
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ing upon them seems of little conse- 
Buried in the soft sands, 


y anage 
they merely give way with a springy. 


sensation beneath the pressure of the 
feet, and even horses and carts tra- 
verse them from end to end, and carry 
off tons of these prolific molluscs as 
manure for the land. Boundless, how- 
ever, as appears the powers of reproduc- 
tion of these little shellfish, an enemy is 
found in the ‘five-finger’ or starfish, 
far more destructive than either birds 
or men. These curious creatures may 
be found by dozens in the pools left 
by the tide upon the larger scalps, and, 
strange as it may seem, are carted 
away also by the tumbril-load at a 
time, for the same purpose as _ the 
mussels themselves, which in time, no 
doubt, they would utterly destroy.” ! 


Forty years ago Hunstanton St 
Edmunds had only just sprung 
into existence; and a friend of 
the writer, who was taken there 
as a child about that date, declares 
that the now flourishing little town 
of 1800 inhabitants then consisted 
of an inn (The Golden Lion), a 
bricklayer’s cottage, a bathing- 
machine, two donkeys, and a stone 
cross. This last-named object had 
been removed by the late Mr 
Styleman le Strange from its 
proper position on Gipsy Green 
in the old parish, where it marked 
a halting-place on the Pilgrims’ 
Road to Walsingham. But this 
was the oaly act of vandalism 
ever recorded against that excel- 
lent squire and distinguished an- 
tiquary ; and it is entirely owing 
to his taste and liberality that we 
have the picturesque houses with 
mullioned windows, built of the 
local carr-stone, after Butterfield’s 
design, which fringe the green in 
irregular groups, instead of being 
left to the red brick and stucco of 
the speculative builder. Since 
that time, rows of substantial villas 
have sprung up; a _ handsome 
church and a town-hall have been 
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erected ; and at the present mo- 
ment the Sandringham Hotel is 
being enlarged (we are told) at the 
cost of £10,000. Hunstanton ig 
a delightful place at all times of 
the year, except in the season 
itself—that is, from July to Sep- 
tember—when the Great Eastern 
Railway disgorges whole armies 
of excursionists, and the cheap- 
trippers come in their thousands 
from the neighbouring counties, 
’Arry and ’Arriet, picturesquely 
attired in the last fashion but six, 
are everywhere conspicuous, and 
enjoy themselves in the manner 
peculiar to their species. They 
flirt, they flaunt, they saunter, 
they shriek incessantly, they bathe, 
they bask in the sun, they sprawl 
upon the green, and in their lucid 
intervals they devour shellfish in 
a wilderness of orange-peel, empty 
bottles, and sandwich-papers. The 
night is made hideous by nigger 
songs and the strains of itinerant 
musicians ; and even in the day- 
time, here, there, and everywhere, 
you may hear the shrill accents: of 
Cockayne and the warbling of the 
beach-singer :— 


**Ho! kerry me beck to my oaime 
ogoain, 
Ho! kerry me beck once moare.” 


The self-respecting visitor, how- 
ever, who has come down for rest 
and change, and finds himself in 
this howling pandemonium, has an 
easy remedy at hand. If he can- 
not take wings like a dove and 
flee away, he can at all events 
take a pony-trap to the links and 
so be at rest. It is little more 
than a mile’s drive through the 
straggling village of old Hun- 
stanton, with its grey weather- 
beaten cottages—with their strips 
of garden gay with roses and 
jessamine; and when he is set 





1 Stevenson’s Birds of Norfolk, vol. i., Introduction, p. xxxviii, note. 
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down at the little club- house, 
far from the madding crowd, he 
will find himself on links which, 
though not too long or exacting 
for the moderate amateur, have 
earned the commendation of mas- 
ters of the game like Herd and 
Vardon, who played an excellent 
match over the course last year. 
Like Rome and other great things, 
the club arose from small begin- 
nings, and has gone through many 
vicissitudes ; but, thanks to the 
well-timed liberality of one of its 
members, it is now on the high- 
road to prosperity. The obvious 
fault is that there are too many 
short holes—four in succession at 
one part of the course—and it is 
in this respect almost as bad as 
North Berwick in the old days, 
where the common complaint was 
that you were “always ‘approach- 
ing,’ and might as well leave your 
driver at home.” But though 
short, the course is full of in- 
cident, and requires both straight 
and accurate play; while the put- 
ting-greens (nearly all of which 
have been relaid) are mostly ex- 
cellent. The rabbit-holes have 
been filled up and the rabbits 
themselves exterminated ; and the 
coarse wire-grass— formerly the 
most objectionable feature — is 
slowly but surely being replaced 
by finer turf. We may add that 
the links are charmingly situated ; 
and though (as has been said) golf 
is not scenery, it certainly in- 
creases one’s enjoyment of the 
game to play it in such fine air 
and amid such picturesque sur- 
roundings. On the right you see 
the church-tower of old Hunstan- 
ton embowered among the trees of 
the park ; in the far distance are 
the red-tiled cottages of Holme; 
while the sandhills that fringe the 
shore are gay in summer with wild 
marsh flowers and purple strips 
of sea-lavender. But no stranger 
VOL. CLXII,—NO, DOCCCLXXXIII. 
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should leave the spot without at 
least once visiting the noble church 
in the adjoining village, built in 
the Early Decorated style, with 
a spacious nave and chancel, and 
a south porch with elaborate carv- 
ing and foliated tracery. It has 
perhaps been too thoroughly re- 
stored—a not uncommon fault— 
but the general effect is un- 
doubtedly impressive; and it is 
worth a visit if only to see the 
tombs of successive generations of 
Le Stranges—the most conspicu- 
ous, though not the oldest, being 
the stately monument of Sir Roger 
le Strange (1506), squire of the 
body to Henry VII. 

The hall—a moated grange of 
the fifteenth century—stands near 
the church, and though a disastrous 
fire in 1853 destroyed the Eliza- 
bethan rooms on the western side 
of the courtyard, much of the re- 
maining building is interesting 
and impressive, more especially 
the red-brick gate-house (built by 
the Sir Roger mentioned above) 
with its muniment-room filled 
“with an unrivalled series of 
grants, charters, deeds, and family 
accounts,” with a priest’s room 
above it wainscoted with dark oak 
panelling, and with an oratory con- 
cealed in the thickness of the wall. 
The hall on the north side is lined 
from floor to ceiling with family 
portraits, and a Jacobean stair- 
case of black oak leads to an oak- 
panelled drawing-room also hung 
with pictures, while round the 
cornice are emblazoned the ar- 
morial bearings of the illustrious 
families with whom the Le 
Stranges have intermarried — 
Vernon, Arundel, Grey of Ruthyn, 
Talbot, Oalthorpe, Hastings, Rat- 
cliff, and many more. The Le 
Stranges have been lords of the 
manor at Hunstanton since theOon- 
quest — the estate passing direct 
from father to son, except in one 
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instance when it descended from 
brother to sister, for more than 
seven centuries—and few English 
families can show a longer or a 
more illustrious and untainted 
pedigree. ‘No Le Strange,” says 
a writer, “ever betrayed a trust 
or was suspected of betraying it.” 
Often, indeed, they were the 
champions of “lost causes and 
impossible loyalties.” During the 
great civil war, the Sir Hamon of 
the day undertook the hopeless 
defence of Lynn against Crom- 
well’s artillery ; and his son Roger 
was probably the most virulent as 
well as the most profuse pam- 
phleteer that ever put pen to 
paper. 

“Five or six times was he arrested 
for loyalty .or supposed disloyalty ; 
twice or thrice he had to fly the coun- 
try: but in spite of work that would 
have killed most men, and of a wife 
that would have turned them prema- 
turely grey ; with enemies innumer- 
able clamouring for his blood, and 
hairbreadth escapes from losing his 
head for treason, he lived to a ripe 
old age, and has supplied us with an 
interesting study of the life and man- 
ners of the time in which he lived and 
played his part.” ! 


His picture hangs at the head 
of the great staircase in the hall ; 
but the grave countenance and 
sober dress hardly bear out one’s 
idea of the style and appear- 
ance of that political firebrand— 
‘‘Noll’s fiddler,” as his enemies con- 
temptuously termed him — whose 
reckless audacity in many respects 
might have suggested the wild 
Cavalier in ‘ Woodstock’ who in- 
sulted Cromwell to his face— 
Roger Wildrake, Esquire of Squat- 
tlesea Mere. 


To the north-east of Hunstanton, 
in the direction of Wells and Holk- 
ham, stretch the ‘‘ Meals” *—ridges 
of barren sandhills—clothed and 
bound together by the ubiquitous 
“marrum grass,”* which, accord- 
ing to a local tradition, it is death 
by Act of Parliament to root up or 
destroy. Here and there are salt- 
marshes, the haunt of wild - fowl 
innumerable. It was on _ the 
“Meals” near Holme that the 
sudden irruption of sand - grouse 
took place in 1863—six brace being 
shot in a single day in the summer 
of that year. Why these poor 
birds should have travelled 4000 
miles from their home near the 
Caspian to this inhospitable coast, 
is a question which no naturalist 
has ever solved. But there was a 
constant succession of these Tartar 
immigrants for some months, and 
the pity is that they should have 
been so ruthlessly shot down wher- 
ever they appeared, without even 
a chance being given them to be- 
come acclimatised. We believe a 
special Act of Parliament was 
passed for their protection later in 
the season; but it was then too 
late, and the last of these poor 
little visitors had departed never 
to return. 

About seven miles along the 
coast is the Bay of Brancaster, 
with its village and harbour, so 
secluded and remote from the world 
that it may well have been the 
outlandish spot imagined by Piers 
Plowman :— 


**T have no Frensshe, in faith, 
But of the furthest end of Northfolke.” 


Certainly there is nothing in its 
present aspect to recall the fact 





1 This extract is taken from a most interesting paper on Hunstanton in the 
‘Lynn Advertiser,’ May 2, 1896, by Mr Holcombe Ingleby of Heacham Hall. 

2 «Meals ” =sandy hillocks ; Anglo-Saxon mei, Icelandic mél. 

3 “* Marrum” or ‘‘ marum” = Danish mare-halm—i.e., ‘‘ mere-haulm” or ‘* sea- 


straw.” 
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that it was formerly Branodunum 
—one of the three great fortresses 
which the Romans built to over- 
awe those terrible Saxon pirates 
who were constantly sailing up 
the estuaries on the eastern coast ; 
but there is no doubt that it was 
strongly garrisoned by the best 
part of a legion, as well as by a 
troop of horse; and this little 
fishing village was probably then 
a settlement of some 4000 persons. 
Even the foundations of the camp 
are now hardly traceable, while 
the old tithe-barn and the great 
malt-house, 300 feet long, chiefly 
built of stones taken from the 
castle walls, have also disap- 
peared. But if Brancaster offers 
few attractions to the antiquary, 
it has a decided interest for the 
modern golfer, for its links may be 
classed among the few first-class 
greens that exist south of the 
Tweed; and it was a fortunate 
day for the county, and for all 
concerned, when Mr Holcombe 
Ingleby made his famous discovery 
in 1891, as recorded by him in 
the ‘Golfing Annual.’ The club, 
once started, has grown and pros- 
pered ; and though Westward Ho 
has undoubtedly finer turf, though 
Sandwich may afford a better test 
of the players’ driving powers, 
and Hoylake may perhaps exact 
sterner punishment for a “sliced” 
or “pulled” ball—still, according to 
Mr Horace Hutchinson, Brancaster 
is the severest course (taking it 
altogether) that he has ever played 
on. There are no artificial hazards, 
but it has grand natural features 
of its own, partly in the formid- 
able bunkers by which nine out of 
eighteen greens are guarded, and 
partly in the tremendous carry 
from the tee required in many 
of the others. One may add to 
this the exhilarating air, the sense 
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of space and freedom, the grand 
stretch of elastic turf, and the fine 
view towards the “Staithe”! with 
its fishing- boats that suddenly 
breaks upon you from the “high 
hole” at the turn, after you have 
toiled through the sandy marsh 
and the great bunker which guards 
the ninth green. Before you 
stretches the long yellow crescent 
of the bay, where, as you look 
seawards, your nearest neighbour 
(as the first Lord Leicester said) 
is the King of Denmark, and where 
the great waves come rolling in 
with a majestic swell not unworthy 
of Machrihanish itself. Then there 
is the primitive aspect of the little 
village with its ivy-mantled church- 
tower, surrounded by ancient elms; 
its old-fashioned cottages with 
hanging eaves and walls of flint 
and cobbles; the little harbour 
where the fishing-smacks bring in 
crabs and lobsters, sea-trout, and 
small oysters of excellent flavour, 
which one may eat without risk or 
fear of typhoid; and lastly, the com- 
fortable ‘‘ Dormy House” and the 
club-house on the links themselves, 

The air is so bracing and 
buoyant at Brancaster, and the 
turf so springy and elastic, that 
unless he gets hopelessly adrift in 
the bunkers, which are neither few 
nor small, a golfer rarely feels 
fatigue, and may do his two, or 
even three, rounds with ease and 
comfort to himself. But there is 
one unpleasant phase of the 
weather—peculiar, we believe, to 
East Anglia—which is apt to per- 
plex and exasperate a stranger. 
On a bright summer day, when 
the links are bathed in brilliant 
sunshine, there suddenly comes up 
from the sea a mist, cold and 
heavy, like a November fog, and 
blots out every feature in the land- 
scape, This, in the native dialect, 








1 Staithe or stathe (Anglo-Saxon) = ‘‘ wharf” or “‘ landing-place.” 
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is called a “roke” or “eynd” or 
“‘ water-smoke,” and is not unfre- 
quently accentuated by a drench- 
ing shower of rain, which, though 
it may refresh the parched vege- 
tation, is apt to damp a golfer’s 
enthusiasm as well as to wet his 
jacket. 


Owing to the great “ variety ” 
of soil noticed by Fuller in a well- 
known passage, Norfolk has al- 
ways enjoyed a deservedly high 
reputation as a sporting county— 
“sport” in this part of the world 
being synonymous with “shoot- 
ing.” ! In this respect it is, in 
fact, an epitome of English scenery, 
There are the spinneys and fir- 
plantations with sandy soil, offering 
an excellent cover to pheasants ; 
the light barley lands, alternating 
with huge fields of swedes and 
turnips, beloved by partridges ; 
the rushy bottoms of low-lying 
meadows, with small springs and 
“‘pulks,” where snipe are wont to 
congregate; sheltered coppices, 
with a southern aspect, where 
woodcock repose and recruit their 
strength after their weary flight 
from the north,—and, above all, 
there is the long projecting coast- 
line, where the sandhills form a 
gigantic rabbit-warren, and where 
the salt-marshes and oozy banks 
attract myriads of water-fowl, from 
the wild-goose to the widgeon, 
during the winter months. But 
the halcyon days of sport in Nor- 
folk are past; the heaths and 
warrens have been enclosed in all 
directions ; the steam-plough has 
transformed the “rabbit and rye 
country ” into corn-fields ; and (as 
Mr Lubbock complained patheti- 
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cally in 1847) “the marshes, 
where seven or eight years ago one 
hundred and twenty-three snipes 
were killed in the same day by 
one gun, are now as dry as a 
bowling-green.”* Considering this 
was before the days of breech- 
loaders, Norfolk must indeed have 
been a very sportsman’s paradise, 
We find continual references to 
the game in old documents, family 
deeds, and leases, as well as in 
history itself. James I. hunted 
frequently on the heaths near 
Thetford, where a warren of hares 
was kept for him ; and his intro- 
duction of decoys for wild-fowl, 
the tradition of his ungainly 
figure, trussed on horseback, his 
drinking-bouts, and the story of 
his dog Jowler, long survived him. 
Poaching appears to have been 
@ common offence, and heavily 
punished ; and the game laws are 
more than once ridiculed by the 
old dramatists. ‘‘Searchum,” says 
the squire to his bailiff, “ get 
warrants immediately for seizing 
game-nets, and snares: let every 
dog in the parish be collected for 
hanging to-morrow morning: give 
them a taste of Norfolk discipline.” 
Rare birds, which we only see 
nowadays in the glass cases of a 
museum, were common enough in 
wild life a century ago. Hawks 
and peregrines abounded on the 
sandhills near Holme; and in the 
cliff near Hunstanton there might 
always be found a nest of the 
“gentil falcon,” whence ‘‘ eyases 
were taken to replenish the ‘ mews’ 
atthe Hall.” The famous ‘House- 
hold Book’ of the Le Stranges, with 
entries extending over fifty years, 
contains many details of sport in 





1 «* All England may be carved out of Norfolk, represented therein not only to 


the kind, but degree thereof. 


Here are ferns and heather, and light and deep, 


and sand and clay ground, and meadow and pasture, and arable and woody and 
(generally) woodless land, so grateful to this shire with the variety thereof.” 


2 Fauna of Norfolk, Introduction. 
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the Tudor period; falcons being 
chiefly used, though occasionally 
the crossbow and spaniels come on 
the scene. In 1533 the bow 
seems to have been replaced by a 
matchlock for sporting purposes ; 
but (as Stevenson remarks) the 
gunner of the period, with his un- 
wieldy weapon and slow-match, 
probably went in for “sitting 
shots.” There was much variety 
in the contents of the game-bag, 
which included teal, partridges, 
the crane, the heron, and the great 
bustard itself. This magnificent 
bird, measuring nine feet from 
wing to wing, was formerly so 
common in this county that a 
keeper is said to have killed seven 
at one shot; and an old clergy- 
man, riding to his church in 1783, 
actually put up a flock of the same 
number almost from under his 
horse’s feet.1 The bittern also 
figures in the Le Stranges’ ‘ House- 
hold Book,’ but is now practi- 
cally extinct, at least in Nor- 
folk. The strange uncanny ap- 
pearance, the skulking habits, 
and the harsh and discordant 
cries of this curious bird made it 
an object of terror to the natives 
who came across it in its marshy 
haunts.2, Dr Jessopp once ques- 
tioned an aged rustic on the 
subject :— 


““Were there any bitterns herea- 
bouts when you were a boy, Mike?’ 
‘I can’t zackly make out what yer 
main.’ Then, after much explanation 
and long digressions, he returns to it. 
‘Why, you must main Bog-Bumpers. 
It’s over fifty years since I heard folks 
talk of them.’ Then he proceeded to 
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say how some seventy years ago, when 
he was a small boy, he went with his 
mother over Thetford Heath, ‘or that 
way,’ and how they came upon the 
nests of the ‘ Bog-Bumpers in a kind 
of a low mash like.’ The two male 
birds ‘roared and bellowed’ over 
their heads, and the poor woman grew 
very much alarmed. The child sank 
in the ooze and clutched at a tuft of 
rushes to save itself. The two female 
birds rose startled—and moved off a 

ard or two. They looked like ‘great 

edgehogs all feathers, only they was 
as big as a sheep, and my mother 
scrome that loud she was fit to scare 
’em. And they seemed to me to come 
a-rolling at us, and says mother, says 
she, “O Lord, they’ll have my Mike’s 
eyes!” Id had enough of Bog-Bum- 
pers arter that !’” 


But though rare birds such as 
the bustard and bittern have dis- 
appeared, game of all kinds is still 
plentiful enough. Pheasants and 
partridges have increased and mul- 
tiplied ; and in the county may be 
found some of the best sporting 
estates in England—such as Mer- 
ton, Didlington, Melton Constable, 
Gunton, Sandringham, and above 
all Holkham itself, which stands 
on the borders of West Norfolk. 
The shooting here has been pro- 
verbial since the days of ‘‘ Coke ot 
Norfolk,” who practically created 
this estate. Not only was he the 
first farmer of his time, but he was. 
also a keen sportsman as well, and 
an excellent shot—killing on one 
occasion eighty-two partridges out 
of eighty-four in succession, He 
planted 1000 acres of woodland— 
including plantations and shrub- 
beries—and went in largely for 
turnip-growing as part of the four- 





1 Lubbock’s Fauna, p. 66. 


2 The bittern is also called a ‘‘ butter-bump”—‘‘ bump ” meaning its dull, hollow 


note. ‘*And as a bittern bumbleth in the mire” (Chaucer). 


Sir Thomas 


Browne includes among his ‘‘ Vulgar Errors” the idea ‘‘that a bittern maketh that 
mugient noise, or, as we call it, ‘bumping,’ by putting its head into the water ” 


(Forby). 
3 Dr Jessopp’s Arcady, p. 56. 
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course system. Weare not certain 
if Holkham can claim the credit 
of having originated the “battue” ; 
but so far back as 1826, in Coke’s 
time, the late Lord Albemarle 
(then Captain George Keppel) de- 
scribes the shooting-parties here, 
which began in the first week of 
November and lasted without in- 
termission for three months — 
battues taking place twice a-week, 
while on the other days the guests 
amused themselves with partridge- 
shooting among the turnips or went 
after the wild-fowl in the salt- 
marshes.! Since that time shoot- 
ing at Holkham has been reduced 
to an art and a science, by the 
judicious arrangement of coverts, 
the careful and systematic rearing 
of pheasants, and the skilful man- 
agement of the “beats” on field- 
days. It would be outside our 
limits to enter on the vexed ques- 
tion of the merits of the battue as 
compared with shooting over dogs. 
In theory there was a freedom and 
enjoyment in the old-fashioned 
mode which is wanting in the 
modern set field-day ; but in prac- 
tice, judging from Colonel Peter 
Hawker’s Diary, the result must 
have often been meagre and dis- 
appointing. On one occasion he 
was out the whole day—beating 
his best covers—without getting a 
single bird ; and the picture of the 
sportsman arrayed, like Mr Winkle, 
in a white tall hat, a green jacket, 
and kerseymere breeches on a cold 
November morning, fumbling in 
his pockets for the wads or vainly 
endeavouring to strike a spark from 
his damp matchlock, while the 
faithful Carlo or Ponto stands at 
gaze like the moon on Ajalon, is, 
it must be owned, hardly an ex- 
hilarating one. And even when 
game was plentiful and the colonel 
was at his best, the results seem to 
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us now lamentably small. ‘Some 
time after the dry summer of 1740- 
41,” writes Gilbert White, “ part- 
ridges swarmed to such an extent 
that parties of unreasonable [sic] 
sportsmen killed twenty and some- 
times thirty brace in a single day.” 
One wonders what that eminent na- 
turalist considered a “ reasonable” 
bag ; and what would he have said to 
the late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh’s 
performance, who in the autumn 
of 1876 killed 2530 partridges to 
his own gun in nine days! The 
battue certainly has its advan- 
tages — indeed, it is often a ne- 
cessity in a dry autumn, if the 
birds are to be shot at all, 
when the cover (especially the 
turnips) is thin and scanty, and 
when the stubble has been so 
closely shaven by the reaping- 
machine that it would hardly 
conceal a titmouse. It is then 
obviously hopeless and impossible 
to try to walk up your game; and 
furthermore, just as the old cocks 
are the first to take alarm and fly 
out of range when the dogs are 
quartering a field, so they are the 
first to fall to the guns in a well- 
organised drive. The outcry raised 
some years ago against the whole- 
sale slaughter of so-called tame 
pheasants probably originated (like 
most popular outcries of this kind) 
with cockneys and newspaper re- 
porters, who had never seen a 
battue in their lives ; and had cer- 
tainly no conception of the nerve 
or the rapid and accurate aim 
shown by the crack shots posted 
to stop the “rocketers” in the 
“outer ring” at Holkham. 

We do not know whether con- 
siderations of sport at all influenced 
the original purchase of Sandring- 
ham for the Prince of Wales; but 
probably no estate of the same 
size can show better mixed shoot- 











1 Fifty Years of my Life, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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ing. Pheasants abound in the fir- 

lantations near Wolferton; the 
great Kenhill Wood at Snettisham 
is famous for woodcocks—in fact, 
it is one of the three best covers 
for this capricious and migratory 
bird to be found in England, the 
other two being Swanton Wood 
near Holt (also in Norfolk), be- 
longing to Lord Hastings, and 
Hepburn Wood on Lord Tanker- 
ville’s estate at Chillingham. Then 
there is excellent wild-fow] shoot- 
ing in the marshes near Babingley 
—only equalled on this coast by 
the preserved water at Holkham 
and Swanton Mere belonging to 
Lord Walsingham, in the direction 
of Thetford ; and as an instance of 
the wonderful variety of wildfowl 
that may be shot in a single day 
by a first-rate marksman we may 
quote the following bag of game— 
some of the species being extremely 
rare even in Norfolk :— 


“ December 18, 1878.—One gun (Lord 
Walsingham) : 10 pheasants, 1 hare, 
2 woodcocks, 5 snipes, 1 goosander, 1 
golden-eye, 7 widgeon, 18 pochards, 
48 wild ducks, 1 gadwall, 10 tufted 
ducks, 2 shovellers, 1 smew, 8 teal, 13 
coots, moorhens, &c. ; total, 117. 





Sandringham itself has been 
happily described as a “little bit 
of Scotland with heather and pines 
dropped down upon the Norfolk 
marshes”; and certainly the land- 
scape near Snettisham and Wolfer- 
ton, with its wild and broken 
ground, its yellow gorse and 
purple heather, with belts of fir- 
plantations, reminds one of the 
Highlands. It was to this strip 
of heather that Norfolk owed the 
occasional presence of grouse and 
black-game, which (if we may be- 
lieve Stevenson) were common 
enough here early in the century. 
He states that a Colonel Campbell, 
while shooting with the former 
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owner of the estate, Mr Oowper 
Temple, saw no less than twenty 
blackcock in a single flight. Sports- 
men who know the county are 
sceptical in the matter ; but if the 
sand-grouse travelled here from 
the Caspian, there seems no reason 
why black-game should not have 
occasionally migrated from the 
north, An attempt was made, 
we believe, by the Prince to ac- 
climatise grouse; but the stock 
of heather was too small, the en- 
closures too many, and probably 
the presence of other game in 
close vicinity defeated the ex- 
periment. Hares were formerly 
abundant here before the passing 
of the Ground Game Act; and 
Mrs Gerard Oreswell—the ‘‘ Lady 
Farmer,” who was formerly tenant 
of Appleton—gives a pathetic ac- 
count of the way in which these 
dainty feeders would destroy a 
crop of swedes or mangels in a 
single night. The keepers were 
perhaps not so considerate as they 
might have been, and farmers of 
the old type resented their fields 
being parcelled out and patrolled 
night and day by these ubiquitous 
watchmen. ‘“They’re always a- 
spyin’ here and a-pryin’ there,” 
said one of these long-suffering 
tenants to Mrs Creswell, “ and a- 
watchin’ everythink I du; and 
then when I go raound and see 
they kangaroos [hares] a-hoppin’ 
and jumpin’ about my crops it 
make me ill, it du.”1 However, 
in West Norfolk, as elsewhere, 
the “merry brown hares” have 
long since succumbed to the guns 
of the sporting tenants and their 
friends. They have been ruth- 
lessly shot down, and where for- 
merly a hundred might have been 
put up in a single beat, the sports- 
man is now fortunate if he sees 
half-a-dozen. 





1 Eighteen Years on the Sandringham Estate, by the ‘‘ Lady Farmer,” p. 65. 
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The group of little villages near 
Sandringham have an air of sub- 
stantial comfort and wellbeing 
which is pleasant to behold; and 
many of the cottages, with their 
gabled roofs, their latticed windows, 
and their gardens gay with flowers, 
make a charming foreground in 
the landscape. Almost every 
hamlet has some tradition or inter- 
esting association with the past. 
At Babingley, for instance, Felix, 
the Burgundian (whose name sur- 
vives in Felixstowe), first landed 
on his mission from Pope Honorius 
—some twenty years after Augus- 
tine—“ to preach the word of life 
to the nation of the Angles,” and 
it was here that he built a wooden 
church. At Gaywood—a few miles 
distant—there once stood Bishop 
de Grey’s palace, where King John, 
who much affected this corner of 
Norfolk, was a guest in 1205. 
Middleton Tower—a fine relic of 
a feudal castle—is connected with 
the memory of Lord Scales, a gal- 
lant captain in the French wars, 
and of his daughter and heiress, 
Elizabeth, whose life was embit- 
tered by a series of domestic tra- 
gedies. Her father was murdered ; 
her father-in-law and her brother 
perished on -:the scaffold ; and fin- 
ally her husband, Lord Rivers, the 
most perfect character of his time 
—brave, learned, accomplished, and 
chivalrous—was beheaded by Rich- 
ard III. at Pontefract. Heacham 
Hall, the seat of the Rolfes, recalls 
the romantic story of Pocahontas, 
Powhattan’s daughter. Readers 
of Bancroft’s History may remem- 
ber how she saved the life of the 
famous explorer, John Smith, by 
clinging to his neck and shield- 
ing him from the uplifted toma- 
hawks of her tribesmen ; how she 
was wooed and won by the ardent 
young enthusiast, John Rolfe; how 
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she was baptised, “ the first Chris- 
tian ever of her nation”; how she 
sailed to England and won all 
hearts by her beauty and charming 
character ; and how sadly she fell a 
victim to our treacherous climate, 
“saved,” says the historian, “as if 
by the hand of mercy from behold- 
ing the extermination of the tribes 
from which she sprung—leaving a 
spotless name and dwelling in 
memory under the form of per- 
petual youth.”! Her picture still 
hangs at Heacham, and the owner, 
H.M. Oonsul-General at Naples, 
is, we believe, a direct descendant 
of the Indian princess. Appleton, 
again, is connected with one of the 
most famous Norfolk families, the 
Pastons, who had a stately mansion 
here; and lastly, Sandringham, 
which has passed through many 
hands and undergone frequent 
vicissitudes of fortune, has per- 
haps its most interesting associa- 
tion (historically speaking) with 
the misfortunes of Colonel Cobbe, 
an ardent Royalist, who supported 
a train-band at his own expense 
in the Civil Wars, and in conse- 
quence had his estates sequestrated 
by the Parliament. He was almost 
reduced to beggary, while his sons 
died unmarried, and four out of 
five daughters took the veil in for- 
eign nunneries. But more inter- 
esting than all (to the antiquarian 
at least) is the grand Norman keep 
of Castle Rising, standing in the 
centre of a moated embankment— 
the ditch being 80 feet wide. 
Traces of the great quadrangle 
still remain; but there is little 
besides to show its former strength 
and importance. It is chiefly re- 
membered by its association with 
Isabella (“the she-wolf of 
France”), who lived here in semi- 
state half a queen and half a 
prisoner for fourteen years after 





1 Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i, p. 112. 
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her paramour’s death. A few 
miles distant, on the borders of 
the Marshland, stands King’s 
Lynn, the market-town and rail- 
way junction for West Norfolk. 
It is full of interest to the archex- 
ologist, with its curious chapel of 
the “Red Mount,” recalling in 
some respects that of St Hubert’s 
at Amboise; its town-hall with 
its checkered frontage ; its ancient 
South Gate; its quaint doorways 
and courtyards; its ‘ Tuesday 
market-place”; and its “custom- 
house that might have been im- 
ported bodily from Flanders.” 

Of the natives of this pleasant 
corner of England it is unnecessary 
to say much here. Though we 
cannot altogether accept Dr Jes- 
sop’s unfavourable view of their 
character, there is certainly «a 
“dourness” and dogged obstinacy 
which is apt to impress strangers 
unfavourably ; and if the’ Norfolk 
peasant has not the hard-headed 
shrewdness “of a Yorkshireman 
hippodamoio,” he has at least 
strong common-sense and ‘a sharp 
eye for his own interests. ‘ He is 
a keen bargainer, suspicious, ex- 
acting, and mercenary,” says Dr 
Jessopp; and it may be added that 
he has no love for the stranger or 
tourist who invades his territory— 
“they Shere-men,” as he contemp- 
tuously terms them—and he is al- 
ways most reluctant to give his con- 
fidence or gratify what he consid- 
ers unseasonable curiosity. Even 
to the most innocent inquiries he 
returns the most guarded reply, 
and he has the art of concealing 
his thoughts under vague figures 
of speech in a manner which a 
diplomatist might envy, and a 
Scotsman need not disdain. He 
is reluctant to commit himself to 
a decided expression of opinion, 
even if the subject be only the 
weather or hisown dinner. ‘“That’s 
accordin’,” and “ Fares” (i.¢., ap- 
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pears) ‘‘as if it moight be, loike,” 
are two favourite formule. More- 
over, our friend has a dogged 
obstinacy and a readiness to take 
offence, which has marked his char- 
acter since the days of Chaucer— 
who makes his Norfolk reeve (or 
bailiff) “ lean as a rake,” and most 
irascible. And it may be added 
that “barratry ”—the mysterious 
word that figures along with 
pirates and the “Act of God” 
among the perils of the sea 
enumerated in insurance policies 
—was originally a Norfolk term, 
the county having always en- 
joyed an unenviable notoriety for 
malicious lawsuits. So much so, 
indeed, was this the case that in 
Henry VI.’s time a special statute 
limited the number of attorneys 
allowed to practise in Norfolk to 
six, in consequence of their habit 
of “exhorting, procuring, moving, 
and inciting the people to attempt 
untrue foreign suits for small 
trespasses, little offences, or small 
sums of debt.” This statute does 
not seem to have altogether had 
the desired effect, for Fuller (writ- 
ing about 1642) tells us in his 
‘ Book of Worthies’ that Norfolk 
produced more lawyers than any 
county in England, and that the 
common people were so litigious 
that “they would enter an action 
for their neighbour’s horse but for 
looking over their hedge.” 

But though often obstinate and 
surly, the Norfolk peasant is not 
easily surpassed as a seaman or a 
labourer. He is usually cast in 
a strong mould: large-limbed, deep- 
chested, with singular powers of 
endurance, he does his work slowly 
and phlegmatically it is true, but 
he does it thoroughly and excel- 
lently well, whether it be lopping 
a hedge, driving a furrow, or 
thatching a rick. He is comfort- 
ably lodged as a rule, at all events 
in West Norfolk, where the cot- 
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tages—especially on the estates be- 
longing to Lord Leicester and the 
Prince of Wales—are roomy and 
substantial, with plots of garden- 
ground annexed to them; and he 
is also well fed, for though butcher’s 
meat does not often appear on bis 
bill of fare, there is no lack of 
flesh -forming substitutes in one 
shape or another — brown bread 
and milk (“ben-joltram,” as it 
used to be called), ‘ dannecks” or 
“ froises ” (pancakes with lumps of 
bacon in them), “ Norfolk dump- 
lings” of dough and yeast, with 
occasional luxuries such as “ fur- 
mety,” ‘“ chitterlings,” “ gofers ” 
(tea-cakes), “apple-jacks” (puffs), 
and “swimmers” (light pastry). 
In harvest-time, like the Suffolk 
labourer, he expects and insists 
on extra meals. “They consist 
of levenses, nooners or nunshens, 
bevers and foorzes; exclusive of 
sundry little interjectional stimuli 
{a most happy phrase for “ pick- 
me-ups”] “in the shape cf whets, 
baits, snaps, snacks, and snatches, 
relieved by lowans of beer.” The 
Norfolk dialect, however, is fast 
dying out, and many of the words 
and expressions in common use 
when Forby wrote his dictionary 
some sixty years ago are no longer 
current ; and except in the matter 
of accent and a few odd phrases 
(chiefly forcible terms of vitupera- 
tion), the Norfolk peasant speaks 
as pure English as his Midland 
brethren ; but the indescribable 
drawl and harsh pronunciation— 
intensified when (as often happens) 
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the speaker is carrying on a con- 
versation with a friend some thirty 
yards off—still lingers among the 
farm-labourers, and is impossible 
to reproduce in print. Mr Rye 
quotes the fragment of a dialogue 
in shrill recitative between an an- 
cient gardener and a “mawther” 
(girl), which gives a faint idea of 
the Norfolk ‘‘drant.” The italics 
mark the accent :— 


“As I was jumping t’holl [ditch] 
from farmer Thirkettle’s little pightle 
[enclosed field] inte t’rhoed, she come 
up to me and say— 

“*Can I get trew here ?’ 

“«Tss, said I; ‘ but it is no matter 
of a rho-ed.’ 

“* Whawt ?’ said she. 

“*Tt’s only a driftway like,’ sed I. 

“<* Eh ?’ sed she. 

“** Nobbut a packway,’ sed I. 

“*Oh,’ said she ; ‘and which way 
deu I go?’ 

“*Yew go as the rho-ed go, for 
tew or tree hundred yard till you 
come teu a paryard,’ sed I. 

“*Tew whawt ?’ sed she,” &c., &c.? 


It is a curious fact that in some 
parts of East Anglia ploughboys 
still shout “Heit” (left) and 
** Ree,” or “ Worree” (right), to 
their team as they did in Chaucer’s 
time, and we may quote as an in- 
stance the terse vernacular of the 
“ Freer’s Tale” :— 


‘‘ The carter smote and cried as he 
were wode, 

‘Heit, Scot! Heit, Brock! 
spare ye for the nones? 

The fiend ye fetch (quoth he) body and 


bones.’ ”’3 


What 





1 Quoted by Nall from Major Moor’s Vocabulary. Much the same custom 


prevails in other counties. 


“In Dorset the agricultural labourers were accus- 


tomed some years since to say that in harvest-time they required seven meals 
in the day—dewbit, breakfast, nuncheon, cruncheon, nammet, crammet, and 


supper” (Barnes). 


? Popular History of Norfolk, p. 308. 


3 We are told on Major Moor’s authority that ‘‘Scot” and “‘ Brock ” are still 


names given to cart-horses in Suffolk. 
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THE TWO TRAGEDIES—A NOTE. 


BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


Discussion about the more ab- 
stract and general principles of 
literary criticism has been for a 
good many years rather out of 
favour. In particular, the ques- 
tion of the laws and nature of 
tragedy, so constantly agitated for 
some two centuries, from the later 
Renaissance to the end of the 
eighteenth century, has long 
ceased to occupy much attention, 
except in more or less scholastic 
handlings of its great text, the 
Poetics of Aristotle. Perhaps 
this is a pity. It is quite true 
that, according to the great dictum 
of the Owl, the beauty of these 
things is that you never can find 
them out. But for that very 
reason, unless the attempts to find 
them out are constantly renewed, 
the sense of their importance and 
interest is deadened, and mistakes 
in detail arise. 

One such mistake (or what seems 
to me such) may perhaps be worth 
a few observations in the ‘ quod- 
libetal” manner. It is old of 
course ; the genius of man will not, 
until it has been entirely recon- 
stituted, run to the extent of 
making a new mistake about any- 
thing. But it seems to me to be 
rather especially prevalent just 
now, and to be worth noting and 
examining in one or more of the 
forms of its prevalence. It is, to 
put it briefly, a confusion of two 
kinds of pathos, both of which 
have, indeed, generally passed 
under the name of tragedy, and 
both of which appear in great and 
famous works of literature called 
by that name, but of which one is 
extremely distinct from the other, 
and even radically opposed to it. 





I should propose to distinguish 
these kinds as “Tragic” and 
“Sentimental.” In the first class, 
the connection between cause and 
effect in the misfortunes and mis- 
deeds depicted by the artist is 
adequate, necessary, and just ; in 
the second, it is, in greater or less 
degree, imperfect, arbitrary, and 
dissevered from that system of re- 
tribution and compensation which 
has acquired the name of poetical 
justice. This latter kind derives 
its pathos either from the mere 
painfulness of the sufferings por- 
trayed, or from the innocence and 
helplessness of the victim, or from 
both combined. The most artless 
and ordinary instances of it are to 
be found in the practice of a 
certain kind of novelist, who with- 
out rhyme or reason kills off the 

ood hero or heroine, just to relieve 
the book from insipidity and to 
make the necessary but otherwise 
difficult end. Some greater exam- 
ples may be noticed presently, but 
it is worth while to observe at 
once that the more ambitious ad- 
mirers of this kind of, as it seems 
to me, bastard tragedy are wont to 
shelter themselves under the great 
name of Greece, “ Fate inevitable 
like that of a Greek tragedy,” 
“in the toils of tragic Fate,” and 
other phrases of the kind, are not 
unfamiliar. 

It would be superfluous to urge 
on scholars, and still more super- 
fluous to lay it down very elab- 
orately for others, that this is an 
utter misreading of Greek theory 
and Greek practice. It is a very 
interesting accident, if it is an 
accident at all, that “the Ionian 
father of the rest” has at the very 
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opening of the ‘Odyssey’ put a 
formal protest against and denial 
of it, by the mouth of Zeus him- 
self, in the famous line— 


“gdjow dracbadinow trip pdpov 
adye gxovew.” 


It cannot possibly be a mere acci- 
dent that the greatest of Greek 
tragedians has flung the expres- 
sion of the true tragic law, that 
“‘the doer shall suffer,” in the very 
teeth of those who will have the 
tragic sufferer to be a mere helpless 
and innocent victim of fate. But 
in this short paper we must leave 
the Greeks and the Romans alone. 
Illustration enough can be found 
in English literature, and in a few 
of its greatest and most famous 
things. 

For the adequacy, the neces- 
sity, and at the same time the 
justice of the true tragic connec- 
tion of doing and suffering we need 
not go beyond Shakespeare. He 
gives them in perfection, and he 
never fails to give them. The 
chain is found (though mot in per- 
fection) even in such questionable 
and at best tentative things as 
“ Pericles” and “Titus Androni- 
cus,” the very presence of it being 
sufficient to distinguish these from 
the general run of Elizabethan ter- 
ror-tragedy. And the occasional 
presence of it elsewhere (as, for 
instance, in the famous passages 
between Beatrice-Joanna and De 
Flores in “The Changeling”) at 
once distinguishes the scenes where 
it comes from the other work of 
their authors. It is, for all the 
accompanying immaturity, thor- 
oughly evident in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” But it shows, of course, 
at its best in the great tragedies, 
“Lear,” “Hamlet,” ‘ Macbeth,” 
* Othello,” and that magnificent 
play, which deserves to be, though 
it too seldom is, ranked with them, 
“ Antony and Cleopatra.” Ade- 
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quacy, necessity, and yet justice— 
these three things govern all, 
though there is room for infinite 
difference about details. The tra- 
gedy of “Lear” is not in the 
mere physical hardships of the 
night on the heath, not even 
in the king’s sense of filial ingrati- 
tude, not even in the hanging of 
Cordelia — these are mere signs, 
accompaniments, mutable decora- 
tions and means. It is in the 
retribution of Lear’s petulant and 
self-centred impulsiveness, in the 
retribution which must have fol- 
lowed in some other way even 
if the king had never made his 
rash disposition of the kingdom, 
which could only be avoided by 
his correcting his whole nature, 
as he does not, in fact, correct it, 
till the final moment. The tragic 
object in “ Othello” is not Desde- 
mona, save in a minor degree, 
though here also Shakespeare has 
pointed to the truth in his royal 
laconic way, putting the whole 
thing in one line— 


‘*She has deceived her father, and may 
thee.” 


It is the Moor himself, with his 
happiness wrecked and his noble- 
ness rendered criminal by his ad- 
mission of the enemy Jealousy. 
Divide, readjust, enumerate the 
“ points in Hamlet’s soul” as you 
like; but over and above all the 
divisions and adjustments and 
enumerations there will remain 
the central tragic interest (inde- 
pendent even of, though reinforced 
by, the sorrows of Ophelia) of the 
conflict of that soul with circum- 
stance, and of its admitted inabil- 
ity to conduct the fight to its own 
satisfaction. The gracious Duncan, 
“his silver skin laced with his 
golden blood,” the base reward of 
Banquo’s loyalty and friendship, 
the butchery of the Macduffs, are 
in the same way mere trappings 
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and externals in the tragedy of 
“Macbeth.” The point, the tragic 
point, is the conversion by dint 
of ambition, and an unlucky habit 
of analysis that in a sort of gust 
of impatience puts an end to itself 
by the roughest and readiest issue, 
of a noble and gallant gentleman 
into a wholesale murderer — the 
conversion by ambition plus con- 
jugal affection of a gentle lady 
into an accomplice and suggester 
of crime. All the butcher-work, 
and even all the witchcraft, are 
mere preliminaries to the sleep - 
walking scene and that marvel- 
lous soliloquy on the queen’s death, 
the misinterpreting of which is 
the “farthest” of even commenta- 
torial imbecility. 

And so, in “‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” even “I am dying, Egypt, 
dying,” —even those ineffable pen- 
ultimate words of Cleopatra, which 
attain the absolute perfection of 
pathos in verbal music, only put 
the seal to the tragedy of the 
action in each case—the tragedy 
of the retribution for passionate 
abandonment of everything but 
love in Antony’s, for abuse of 
the omnipotence of charm in Cleo- 
patra’s. In all these cases the 
tragic sufferers are not mere vic- 
tims of Fate: “Fate and meta- 
physical aid” only develop, help, 
guide unresisted, or with insuffi- 
cient resistance, the tendencies of 
their own nature or temperament. 
They could avoid their doom ; but 
they could do it by no simple, 
obvious, single expedient ; and it 
is exactly in proportion to their 
acts and words and thoughts. In 
each “the doer suffers.”. The nat- 
ural excess or defect, uncorrect- 
ed, brings the natural punish- 
ment, and that punishment itself 
is not the mere suffering, still less 
the mere death, which comes to 
all, but the degradation, the loss, 
the failure of good qualities, great 
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chances, noble gifts, deeds, emo- 
tions. “The pity of it,” with 
what always accompanies the pity 
—the irony of it—has only acci- 
dentally to do with the pillow, the 
sword of Macduff, the asp, the 
cord of Oordelia, and the like. 
Both centre really on the ade- 
quate, the necessary, and the just 
connection of doing and suffering. 

It would, of course, be possible 
enough, and easy enough, to select 
many other examples, a good num- 
ber of which would have nothing 
at all todo with blood and wounds, 
with death, or with physical suf- 
fering of any kind. I do not, 
for instance, know many greater 
tragedies than that “Tragedy of 
Henry and Beatrix” which is 
contained in ‘Esmond’ and ‘The 
Virginians,’ though both hero and 
heroine marry somebody else, live 
many years in comfort and afflu- 
ence, and even die, making the 
proper allowances in each case, in 
a sort of odour of sanctity. 

But we must pass to the other 
kind, the kind which seems to me 
to miss this tragic attainment of 
adequacy, necessity, and justice, 
and to be merely or mainly senti- 
mental. And of this we may take 
three great and famous examples, 
one from each of the three last 
centuries — “‘ Venice Preserved,” 
‘Clarissa,’ and the ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ 

_ The revolution of popularity in 
the case of “ Venice Preserved ” is 
notoriously one of the most strik- 
ing things in literary history. 
From the first appearance of the 
play till a period probably within 
living memory, it was not merely 
the popular but to a very great 
extent the critical ideal of a 
tragedy. Generations after gener- 


ations of actresses made and kept 
their fame in Belvidera: the 
author was coupled by convention 
with Shakespeare, and as a mat- 
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ter of genuine liking probably pre- 
ferred tohim. Now, the play is but 
aname: I do not think it is any 
insult to the readers of ‘ Maga’ to 
doubt whether one in twenty of 
them has ever read a line of it 
beyond the usual beauties in the 
extract-books, though perhaps the 
late Mr Roden Noel’s edition of 
Otway in the “ Mermaid” Series 
may have reintroduced it to a few. 
Of course such revolutions of pop- 
ularity prove, in themselves, noth- 
ing at all as to goodness. Marlowe 
was forgotten during nearly the 
whole time during which Otway 
was popular ; and the fact, merely 
as a fact, is not evidence against 
or in favour of one or the other. 
And, further, there are many 
faults, putting aside for the 
moment the question of its tragic 
quality, in “Venice Preserved.” 
Its comic parts are utterly despic- 
able ; it is enough to say that they 
are what French criticism, before 
the scales-fell at least partially 
from its eyes, used to think 
Shakespeare’s comedy to be. The 
general motive and conduct of the 
story are extremely unsatisfactory ; 
for the original ‘“ Conjuration des 
Espagnols contre Venise” is (after 
excepting, of course, the Gowrie 
Conspiracy) the most unintelligible 
thing of the kind in history, and 
Otway has thickened the obscurity. 

But these things and others— 
such as that Belvidera evidently 
owes a great deal to Desdemona, 
and that the famous Jaflier and 
Pierre scene is as obvious an at- 
tempt to outvie Brutus and Cassius 
—do not concern us. What does 
concern us is that in the tragic ap- 
peal of the play we find exactly the 
absence of adequate, necessary, and 
just connection of cause and effect 
— exactly the presence of cause- 
less misery and inextricable vic- 
timising. Belvidera is good (for 
though she disobeyed she does not 
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seem to have deceived her father) ; 
she is pretty ; she is unhappy,—and 
we are asked on these securities to 
issue a certificate that she is tragic. 
I think them but Bardolphian vou- 
chers, and if I allowed her any 
tragedy at all, it would be on the 
score of having invited her fate by 
marrying the most despicable and 
idiotic of husbands. But it was 


“the clear belief of the author, and 


of his five generations of admirers, 
that Jaffier is tragic too. Let us 
see. He begins by squandering 
his fortune, apparently for no other 
reason than that his father-in-law 
will not give Belvidera a dowry— 
a truly reasonable ground and 
starting-point of tragic action; 
then he humbles himself, in a 
fashion as unmanly as it is ineffec- 
tive, to the old senator; then he 
becomes a conspirator, and risks not 
merely Belvidera’s remaining for- 
tune and her life but her honour 
with a gang of unintelligible ruff- 
ans, whose objects, whatever they 
are, he does not even pretend to 
share. Then he is persuaded by 
his wife (whose own motives are se 
unskilfully rendered that they 
seem to be less patriotism or 
humanity than personal resent- 
ment and fear) to betray his 
associates. Reproached by his 
friend Pierre, he is going to mur- 
der Belvidera, but (in a famous 
but most artificial scene) stabs 
himself and Pierre instead. Bel- 
videra goes mad, in a fashion not 
at all like Ophelia’s, and dies. 

In all this, though there is 
abundance of “ harrowing,” though 
there is some real pathos, there is 
next to no tragedy in the sense 
in which I am trying to make the 
word good. Belvidera—the sport 
of fate, of a churlish father, and of 
a foolish and rather base husband 
—could, of course, be made most 
effective on the stage by an actress 
of physical gifts and trained skill. 
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But we are not now speaking of 
stagecraft or stage effect at all: we 
are speaking of tragedy in liter- 
ature. In literature, where the 
intellectual working must always 
be considered rather than the 
merely stimulating and spectac- 
ular, she is a figure sympathetic, 
or at least pathetic enough, but 
not tragically pathetic. The con- 
nection of cause and effect in her 
sufferings, so far as it is adequate 
and necessary, is not just, and so 
far as it is just (that is to say, in- 
asmuch as she has married such a 
creature as Jaflier), it has neither 
the adequacy nor the necessity of 
tragedy. 

This is also the case in regard 
to ‘Olarissa,’ though at one time 
it would have been positively dan- 
gerous to say so, and I do not 
know that it is quite safe yet. 
But it is important to recognise 
that it is more partially the case 
—that there is an element of real 
Harlowe. 
This element is the element of 
justice. She does invite her fate ; 
she rushes on it; she persists in 
remaining exposed to it long after 
both her intelligence and her vir- 
tue have warned her to what man- 
ner of man she is committing her- 
self. There is no shortcoming 
here; and, so far as the point 
goes, Richardson has not stolen 
his fame. He has, on the con- 
trary, amply deserved it by the 
skill with which he has contrasted 
and blended his luckless heroine’s 
character and temperament. Un- 
fortunately, when we pass from 
the justice to the adequacy, much 
more to the necessity, of the mat- 
ter, things become very different. 
The fate of Lovelace himself is 
not exposed to this criticism, but 
the fate of Olarissa is. Long ago 
Sir Walter Scott put his finger on 
the blot in the words, ‘We are 
apt to blame Clarissa herself, who, 
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in her escape to Hampstead, did 
not place herself under the guar- 
dianship of a magistrate.” Ib 
does not need Sir Walter’s appo- 
site as well as humorous sugges- 
tion, that Mr Justice Fielding 
himself would certainly have been 
equal to the occasion, to enforce 
this demurrer.’ It is fatally true 
that Richardson, in the very act 
of looking after the moral and 
poetical justice of his story, has 
neglected the logical requirements 
of real tragedy. He has, in fact, 
exemplified the well-known joke 
about the prisoner who languished 
for many years in a loathsome 
dungeon, fully equipped with 
chains, pitchers of foul water, 
mouldy crusts, and the rest, until 
it occurred to him that the door 
had been open all the time, and 
that he had only to walk out. 
The ingenious author of the fable 
may or may not have perceived 
its far-reaching character in regard 
to the most important questions 
of literary criticism. But it sup- 
plies an absolutely convincing ar- 
gument by illustration in reference 
to the present point. 

The third example which has 
been chosen has again points of 
difference from both the others. 
Like ‘Clarissa,’ it is rather dan- 
gerous to meddle with, and many 
amiable admirers not merely of 
Scott but of Donizetti are certain 
to ejaculate “Brute!” if any one 
insinuates a want of perfection in 
the subject of the novel and the 
opera. This, however, is not criti- 
cism. One may defy all comers 
in matter of admiration of Sir 
Walter, and be by no means in- 
sensible to the slightly Lydian 
but certainly dulcet strains of 
“Lucia,” and yet question the 
strict tragedy of the Lammermoor 
story. Scott was perfectly able 
to give pure tragedy, though he 
did not very often attempt it on 
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a sustained scale. Oonstance in 
‘Marmion’ is all right ; so is Amy 
Robsart; so is Effie Deans; so 
would have been ‘St Ronan’s 
Well’ if James Ballantyne had 
not spoilt it; so (to take an ex- 
ample of those true though blood- 
less tragedies which escape the 
grosser notice) is Prince Charles 
in ‘Redgauntlet.’ But I cannot 
think that the tragic action in the 
‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ more par- 
ticularly as it concerns Lucy Ash- 
ton, is wholly right.! Edgar, 
though not sympathetic and too 
much melodramatised, is nearer to 
true tragedy than his betrothed, 
the combination of inherited mis- 
fortune and peculiarities of per- 
sonal temper equipping him pro- 
misingly enough. The fault, as 
far as he is concerned, exists, or 
does not exist, according to our 
answer to the questions, “Is his 
expectation of stanch fidelity from 
a girl like Lucy reasonable or 
unreasonable?” “Does it fall 
within the allowed limits (pretty 
wide ones) of lovers’ delusions or 
does it not?” Ido not think it 
does; but I admit that Edgar, 
though he is not congenial to me, 
might pass muster. It is with 
Lucy that, on the tragic score, I 
quarrel. Helplessness in woman 
is such an extraordinary attrac- 
tion to some people that, provided 
they think it is present, they seem 
to ask for nothing more: it is 
with them a master-key to sym- 
pathy, tragic, comic, or what not. 
With such, of course, it is impos- 
sible to reason. Yet one of the 
most desperate Lucians I know 
once admitted in a moment of 
fatal candour that “She might 
have upset the tragic coach by 
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marrying Edgar in her parents’ 
despite.” 

With this admission, I think, 
the question falls. We must not 
allow ourselves to bs prejudiced by 
the undoubted quality of the three 
final scenes, as they may be called, 
—the denial of Edgar by Lucy, the 
funeral, and the death of Ravens- 
wood, not to mention the actual 
catastrophe of the wedding. Each 
of these is admirable in itself; 
each is, with no flaws, or only the 
slightest, a triumph of art; and 
they go perfectly well together. 
But before we pronounce the 
whole a tragedy we must inquire 
how they go with what comes 
before. And this is where, as it 
seems to me, the case, if not for 
Edgar, at any rate for Lucy, 
breaks down. Scott has, indeed, 
done all he could, by detailing the 
machinations and persecutions of 
Lady Ashton, to obviate the charge 
that Lucy had only herself to 
thank ; but he has not done 
enough. He has himself cut much 
of the ground from under his too 
zealous defenders’ feet by telling us 
that “Lucy’s spirit was high ”— 
that she was not the mere creature 
of wax they suppose her to be; 
and thus, though her case was 
hard, it was not hopeless. In the 
first place, if the spirit was not 
quite high enough to encourage 
her to actual revolt and flight, it 
might surely have prompted her 
to insist, not on mere silence but 
on positive renunciation from 
Ravenswood. And in the second, 
what better opportunity could a 
spirit of even moderate height, 
and an intellect of even moderate 
quickness, have than the scene of 
his.appearance? She had only to 





1 It would, indeed, have been odd if it were, considering that the author 
wrote it in a succession of trances of bodily agony, and had even less conscious- 
ness of what he had written than one has of the usual bad dream after waking 
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start to meet him, to say, ‘They 
have deceived and persecuted me, 
have suppressed your letters and 
perverted your deeds; but I am 
yours and yours only—I am your 
wife if you will marry me,” and 
the whole situation would have 
fallen right at once. Even if 
force had been used, which was 
hardly possible ; even in the barely 
conceivable event of Ravenswood 
proving ungrateful or incredulous, 
her part was safe; she became at 
once the really, not the sentiment- 
ally, tragic heroine. And it was 
no extraordinary thing to do; it 
was what almost any girl of sense, 
heart, and, still more, of “high 
spirit,” would have done. At any 
rate, I maintain that the failure to 
do it snaps hopelessly and irre- 
mediably the tragic chain as far as 
she is concerned, and leaves us 
with a situation pathetic, horrible, 
heartrending, anything you like, 
but not tragic in the true sense of 
the word. 


It is, of course, open to any one 
to say that this is an arbitrary 
and unreasonable limitation of the 


term. It may beso; yet I think 
I have shown that it corresponds 
to a distinction which is certainly 
real, and which may not be use- 
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less. At any rate, it saves us once 
for all from a danger which the 
objectors to the limitation seem to 
me to forget, but of which they 
may find sufficient warning in 
almost any daily paper. When 
you begin by extending the word 
“tragedy ” to things devoid of the 
special quality which it has here 
been attempted to adumbrate, I 
do not see how you can find much 
fault with the penny-a-liner who 
describes as a ‘‘ Wapping Tragedy ” 
a squabble between two coal- 
heavers, in which one happens to 
knock the other’s brains out; and 
extends the term yet further to a 
railway accident or a crush on the 
stairs of a theatre. All these are 
painful and unpleasant events: it 
is very possible that any one of 
them, even the first, may by cir- 
cumstance and concatenation be a 
real tragedy ; but it is the circum- 
stance, the concatenation, not the 
mere death, the mere pain, the 
mere untoward event, that makes 
them tragic. Otherwise the willow 
song in ‘The Mikado” and the 
willow song in “Othello” might 
be held as belonging to the same 
variety. The present note is a 
humble and occasional effort to 
distinguish between them. 
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Tuis paper has no pretension to 
special knowledge of music: it is 
not for esoteric Wagnerians—but 
rather a few notes and impressions 
jotted down during a musical 
pilgrimage, which forms as com- 
plete a holiday for mind and body 
as any jaded man could desire. 
From the moment we stepped into 
the train at Ostend the holiday 
began—and the loss of a hat-box 
here or of an umbrella there 
mattered nothing, now that we 
were heading for Bayreuth. The 
charm of Niirenberg is a delight- 
ful introduction to such a rest; 
differing widely though it does, 
with its heavy walls, towers, and 
battlements, its picturesque streets 
and medieval associations, from 
the Bayreuth of to-day: a com- 
paratively modern collection of 
buildings both in town and suburb, 
save for here and there a quaint 
corner or old-world building, link- 
ing the Wahnfried city of to-day 
with the town that was ravaged 
and harassed by pestilence and 
civil war in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Many will 
naturally long to linger in Niiren- 
berg and try to glean some frag- 
ments of the art-history of South 
Germany and of Europe in the 
town where Diirer and Hans 
Sachs lived and worked—but for 
us the end is not yet. Another 
three hours in the so-called “ Ex- 
press” brings us to Bayreuth. 
The first glimpse is as satisfying 
as any; for, as the train nears 
the town and the eye wanders 
listlessly along the high range of 
pine-trees that clothe the horizon, 
it is suddenly arrested by the 
familiar face of the theatre, stand- 
ing out triangular in red brick be- 
fore its pine-green setting. I 


confess freely to the liveliest sense 
of satisfaction and joy whenever 
this view meets my eye. I re- 
member the thrills that I have 
experienced within its walls in 
past years, when Tristan or 
Lohengrin, god or man, have 
alike sung the story of their 
loves that pass understanding, 
and impatiently I count the hours 
until the trumpets shall summon 
me to the theatre. 

But much has to happen first. 
In the first place, luggage has to 
be extricated from the usual con- 
fusion, which is here increased by 
a total absence of arrangements, 
according to preconceived notions : 
porters there are few, barrows 
none ; but with luck, some kindly 
disposed man or woman will con- 
vey luggage in three or four lots 
from the platform to the vehicle 
that is destined to bring us to 
some primitive residence in the 
town. Outside the station is a 
clamorous crowd, licensed or 
unlicensed to drive carriages ; 
boys willing for a few pfennigs 
to wheel impedimenta ; vendors of 
programmes for the forthcoming 
performances at the theatre, as 
well as a gazing throng of in- 
habitants, anxious but unable to 
fathom this occasional influx of 
foreigners into their quiet little 
city. 

There is a good deal of fiction, 
and a very little fact, talked at 
random about the Bayreuth lodg- 
ings, and the train de vie which 
one should be prepared for. The 
ordinary criticism is that “ the 
accommodation is bad, the beds 
uncomfortable, the service impos- - 
sible, and the food uneatable.” All 
this, in my humble opinion, is 
nonsense. As a matter of fact, 
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the first three objects of attack 
would pass without comment in 
any English sea-side town, whilst 
the food (if ordered with due re- 

to the possibilities of the 
place) is considerably better. The 
great mistake, of course, is to 
come to Bayreuth under the im- 
pression that there is any possible 
equality between the mental and 
material sustenance here provided: 
true, the bodily discomforts are 
yearly decreasing, but the balance 
is still considerably weighed down 
in favour of the musical excesses 
in which we are permitted to in- 
dulge. Why, then, order for dinner 
at some modest little restaurant 
a repast which the “ Savoy” might 
serve, but which will laisse @ 
désirer in the land where blaue 
Forellen and a Wiener Schnitzel 
are considered the delicacies of 
the daily menu. At the same 
time it is much to be wondered at 
that no enterprising manager has 
bought one of the antiquated 
buildings that do duty for hotels, 
and adapted it to modern require- 
ments; also that the example of 
the benefactor who started here 
the Berliner restaurant, with such 
immediate success, has not raised 
the level of the ordinary cuisine ; 
for it must not be forgotten that 
there still exist in the world, and 
still journey to Bayreuth, persons 
whose sentiments are summed up 
in the epigram of a gourmet, that 
“all the good music in the world 
is not worth one bad egg.” 

But all this is a digression: 
our evening meal may be taken 
anywhere, with varying success 
according to our skill in ordering 
and the cook’s skill in obeying. 
Then to rest, having thrown the 
duvet (of the size and consistency 
of a feather-bed) to one corner of 
the room, and the triangular wedge 
which supports my pillow to an- 
other—thus withdrawing one or 
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two of the invariable drawbacks 
to a Continental bed. 

Who shall describe the excite- 
ment, the childish excitement, of 
the first morning? What matters 
it that there is no bath—dearly 
as one would like to suggest that 
the bootjacks and spittoons which 
adorn every bedroom should be 
replaced by a few of those rare 
but necessary articles—especially 
as my bath, a tin one this time 
with a lid, which answers the pur- 
pose of portmanteau as well, has 
been “stove in” by some mis- 
chance, and the ablutions which I 
had contemplated performing in it 
are reduced to a sort of bedside 
paddle, as the water leaks merrily 
over the floor. 

There are those who have never 
been to Bayreuth, but who fancy 
that the pangs of boredom suffered 
during the mornings are moreeasily 
imagined than described. Let me 
try and account for a few of the 
pastimes affected by the different 
classes of pilgrims. 

To begin with the athletic class : 
this is yearly increasing, owing to 
the facilities afforded by the ubiq- 
uitous bicycle. These votaries of 
exercise disappear at any early hour 
in the morning, pursuing their dif- 
ferent paths: either away through 
the forest behind the theatre and 
down the hill again to Berneck, 
a charming little village with 
beautiful natural surroundings, or 
else, if less energetically disposed, 
they may spin out to the cool and 
delicious parks of Fantasie or of 
the Hermitage for breakfast. Then 
there is the artistic class: their 
mornings are anything but dull, 
especially if they belong to that 
subdivision which I will classify as 
the “actives.” These comprise, if 
not the largest, certainly the most 
evident, section of our pilgrims. 
As the fléneur (of whom more 
anon) passes down the street—any 
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street is typical of all—his ear is 
arrested by the sound of many 
pianos—a veritable musical Babel. 
At these pianos sit performers who, 
like their instruments, are of all 
ages and capabilities — some en- 
deavouring, for the first time as it 
sounds, with untiring zeal to ac- 
quire an idea of the Wagner moti/s, 
of which they have heard so much 
though they know but little; 
others, having mastered the tech- 
nical difficulties of the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus or the Preislied, seem bent 
on proclaiming the fact to the 
greater world outside, and with 
relentless vigour hammer out the 
notes until the tympanum of the 
wanderer’s ear—nay, the very 
cobble-stones beneath his feet — 
seem destined to be shattered by 
the percussion. A softer and 
more pleasant harmony issues per- 
haps from a neighbouring house. 
Let us use the licence of the essay- 
ist and look in, as I have often 
done in past years, and find that 
gifted musician the late Clement 
Harris seated at the piano—an 
instrument of higher calibre than 
most that are to be had in the 
town. Few men of his time had 
mastered more in detail the com- 
plexities of the later Wagner 
operas, and none could unravel 
more delightfully the intricacies 
of the Sagas which the “ Master” 
has selected for the Ring. Added 
to this with him was a power over 
the piano which enabled him to 
indicate, almost as an orchestra 
might, the musical themes and 
their developments, upon which 
books innumerable have been writ- 
ten, whilst his knowledge of the 
personalities of the artists and of 
the life behind the scenes invested 
his morning lectures with unwonted 
charm. What wonder, then, that 
around him we find seated devotees 
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of the Wagnerian school, following 
with handbook or full score the 
story as he tells it, and the music 
which translates into sound every 
phase of human life as Wagner 
knew it, every emotion of which 
the human heart is capable. Alas 
that the enthusiasm which he threw 
into all that he thought noble and 
good should have led him to meet 
his fate upon the battlefield !! 
Such mornings as these are a 
godsend to the serious artistic 
pilgrim—they are the touchstone 
that can show the real from the 
spurious musician. They are use- 
less, for instance, to the lady who 
heard an accomplished vocalist 
singing her scales on the floor be- 
low, and then remarked to me 
how charming it was to hear the 
leit-motifs so well executed: nor 
are they of conspicuous advantage 
to the neophyte who took her seats 
for the opera near the door, under 
the vain delusion that if the music 
bored her she could easily get out. 
The artistic class do not shop 
much in the morning—that is the 
refuge of the unemployed. But 
still, when there is time, a few of 
its members (generally the oldest 
and the youngest ladies) make 
periodical descents upon the theat- 
rical photographer: his portraits 
in the main depict the heroes and 
heroines of the operas in various 
attitudes and stages of elation 
or dejection, which never seem 
to me to fulfil the highest ambi- 
tions of art-photography, but are, 
nevertheless, greedily bought as 
souvenirs of the pilgrims’ progress. 
For the third class, who take 
neither exercise nor musicseriously, 
there remain the joys of the ¢rottoir 
and of the shops. There is always 
the excitement, tempered occasion- 
ally by a sense of disillusion, of 
meeting the artistes in their every- 





1 Clement Harris was killed, fighting for the Greeks, in the last engagement 


of the recent Greco-Turkish war. 
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day attire: it appears to leave in 
many minds a sense of pride when 
discussing the merits of “Siegfried” 
to be able to say, “Oh, I saw 
Burgstaller yesterday in a café 
drinking beer”; or, when praising 
a wonderful impersonation of 
Briinnhilde, to remark, “ Fancy 
meeting her this morning in a shop 
buying black ribbon.” Whether it 
is meant to convey the idea of 
peculiar cleverness in detecting 
the artist disguised in ordinary 
costume, or whether it is the boast 
of a special Providence allocated 
to confer this rare glimpse more 
upon one person than upon another, 
I do not know; but I avow my 
sense of humiliation when I am 
confronted by such experiences, 
and am unable to balance them by 
similar recitals of myown. Then, 
as I mentioned before, as there are 
shops somebody must purchase 
something: this office is mainly 
left to our third class. But such 
joys are short-lived, confined as 
they are to visits to the jeweller to 
buy Holy Grails, life-size or in 
miniature; to the nondescript 
Reise-Bazar, where mugs and cups 
in china or glass are to be had, 
inscribed with a phrase from one 
or other of the operas—and all the 
other hundred and one articles of 
local interest which lose most of 
their beauty and all their interest 
when transplanted to the sterner 
atmosphere of an English drawing- 
room. 

But do not forget, O Flaneur, if 
you are passing down the Opern- 
strasse to go and see the little 
theatre, whose doors are closed to 
performances during the Festspiel- 
zeit, though they are open to 
tourists—for a remuneration. It 
is well worth while to go and see 
its charming rococo auditorium, 
artistic and sumptuous witness to 
the past splendours of Bayreuth, 
where Italian operas, operettas, 
and even opera comique are con- 
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stantly played for those whose 
ears can still tolerate the lighter 
luxuries of earlier days. In these 
and in many other ways can the 
mornings be passed pleasantly 
enough to give an appetite for 
luncheon, the one square meal of 
the day; for ‘those who know” 
will wait till after the opera is 
over before again attempting 
seriously to sustain life. 

Is good food and a quiet place 
enough for you? is economy a 
condition to be studied ? then come 
with me up the hill past the 
station and toward the theatre. 
We shall probably pass many of 
the players bent on the same 
errand as ourselves, — Siegfried 
and Alberich, Parsifal and Am- 
fortas, wending their way to a 
dinner-table either at the theatre 
restaurant, or still farther up the 
hill and deeper into the pine-wood 
to the “ Biirgerreuth,” where, at a 
ridiculously small price, we can 
breakfast al fresco, and then 
saunter into the shade to read and 
rest until the trumpet sounds the 
approach of four o’clock. 

Then, down again to the “ Platz” 
in front of the temple; quite de- 
serted at one o'clock, it is now 
thronged with a cosmopolitan 
crowd of worshippers. Now, and 
in the entr’actes, are the only times 
to study this remarkable assembly ; 
for once inside the theatre we are 
plunged in darkness until the last 
note has ceased to sound. Quot 
homines, tot sententie: what an 
unending variety of motives bring 
them here—what a quaint diver- 
gence of impressions can be 
gathered from them—how different 
their attitudes—how marvellous 
their clothes ! 

Few things are more entertain- 
ing than to wander about among 
the little knots of folk drawn from 
every quarter of the artistic world, 
and to hear them discussing the 
performance of to-day or to-mor- 
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row—the merits and pretensions, 
future prospects and past lives, of 
the performers: to listen to some 
Wagnerian “ Debrett” untying 
(so far as human being can) the 
tangled relationships of the gods 
and goddesses—and explaining or 
excusing where he may their inex- 
plicable and unpardonable behav- 
iour. In another corner one of a 
party is reading to his friends a 
slight sketch of the plot of the 
gigantic drama they are about to 
witness: this may be their first 
and only introduction to the 
“‘Nibelungen,” or it may be a 
“refresher,” which will recall to 
many an undergraduate the last 
half-hour before going in for 
“Smalls” or “ Little-go.” 

Heavy discussions on /eit-motifs 
may claim some, the latest Paris 
scandal or London marriage may 
engross others; but at the last 
call of the trumpets the command 
must be obeyed, books are closed, 
scandal is silenced, knots are 
broken up, and now or never we 
must take our seats. 


Now let me in a few sentences try 
to narrate something of the history 
of this wondeful theatre, generally 
but little known to the majority 
of those who are thronged within 
it. It was Wagner’s great am- 
bition to have a theatre specially 
built according to his own ideas, 
and adapted to the extraordinary 
scenic requirements of his operas. 
This he communicated to his great 
patron the King of Bavaria, who 
eagerly embraced it and promoted 
its fulfilment. At the outset the 
king wished to have such a theatre 
built at Munich, but Wagner 
declined. A further difficulty 
was the extravagant estimate for 
its construction made out by 
Semper the architect —a charge 
too heavy even for the royal 
purse. 
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Eventually in 1871 the site 
was found. It was a clear case 
of love at first sight, for Wagner 
on his first visit to Bayreuth de- 
clared that there and nowhere else 
should his ideal theatre be erected, 
Again the architect was sum- 
moned; the final cost was esti- 
mated at over £45,000, the final 
resolution taken that there and 
then the theatre should be begun. 
But how to pay for it? A 
large sum of money was at once 
granted by the king; and, for the 
rest, associations were formed all 
over the Continent and in Eng- 
land and America to collect sub- 
scriptions, the first performances 
of the Tetralogy complete were 
given in the great cities of 
Germany, Wagner himself toured 
about the country giving concerts 
and writing music, the proceeds 
of all to go to the Bayreuth Caisse. 
Slowly the money came in, and 
at last, after five years’ incessant 
begging at high pressure, the 
theatre was opened, free of debt. 
Thus in 1876 the edifice dreamed 
of in 1836 was completed forty 
years afterwards, a fine object- 
lesson in resolution and persever- 
ance. Of the theatre itself so 
much has already been written 
that I need not remind my readers 
of its arrangement in detail. Its 
originality consists in its fan 
shape, widening from the front 
row to the back in ever gradually 
rising tiers of chairs until at the 
back is a row of boxes. In a deep 
well, and divided from the audi- 
torium by a broad hooded screen, 
bending over toward the stage, is 
the orchestra ; the players sit also 
in fan-form, from the conductor 
at the top with strings on either 
side below him to the drums and 
heavy brass in a long row beneath 
the stage. The stage itself is 
enormous: there is room both 
above and below as well as on 
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both sides to remove and hide a 
whole: scene in its entirety. I 
should advise everybody who is 
interested in such matters to go 
and inspect the stage arrange- 
ments, which can be done on days 
when there is no rehearsal. There 
is much to be seen and learned ; 
and a homely visit to the lair of 
the Dragon (or the Grogser Wurm) 
or a swing on the Rhine maidens’ 
trapeze is both interesting and ex- 
hilarating. Of the stage-mounting 
perhaps I ought not to speak—it 
would be presumptuous to criticise 
the details of such wonderful re- 
presentations ; but three points let 
me mention before closing this 
paragraph: first, the infinite su- 
periority of the backgrounds and 
all the lighting over the tawdry 
scenery and unreal-looking proper- 
ties in the foreground ; second, the 
garish and wholly untempting 
effect in the “garden” scene of 
“ Parsifal,” which gives a general 
reminiscence of the illustrated 
cover of Sutton’s Seed Oatalogue 
magnified a thousand times; and 
third, the painful impression pro- 
duced on nearly everybody at the 
conclusion of “ Parsifal,” by the 
raising of the curtain upon the 
sacred scene, in acknowledgment 
of misplaced applause, which should 
never be tolerated by the manage- 
ment. These are not, I hope, cap- 
tious criticisms: they are certainly 
not written in any such spirit. 
But the danger of Bayreuth is, 
perhaps, that the glamour of the 
production as a whole is liable to 
make up for shortcomings here 
and there—the first impulse being 
to overlook palpable mistakes in 
detail as a tribute to the general 
perfection achieved. But it would 
be a thousand pities if the decay 
with which perfection is always 
threatened should be hastened for 
want of a little candid and bona 
fide criticism. If the directors 
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have their duty to perform in giv- 
ing as artistic a performance as it is 
in their power to give, so also have 
those who are firmly convinced that, 
owing to altered conditions, certain 
effects are losing their hold over 
the emotions of the public. 


The play is over. It is nearly 
ten o’clock, and the moon is full. 
Let us stroll into the forest and 
think of him who was the sole 
author of all that we have enjoyed. 
Surely, whether we understand the 
music of the Ring or not, whether 
we approve of “Parsifal” or not, we 
are all fascinated and overpowered 
by the greatness of Richard Wag- 
ner—fascinated by his misfortune 
and overpowered by his genius. 
“Tl fallait qwil fat malheureux, 
car cétait un homme de génie,” 
wrote Heine; and this may ac- 
count for all the anxieties which 
attacked this Colossus, and seem 
to have dogged him to his declin- 
ing days. Born at Leipsic in 1813, 
his early years were passed in 
Dresden, where he went to school, 
and showed at an early age an 
appreciation of literature as well 
as considerable powers of versifi- 
cation. The works of Sophocles 
and Shakespeare made a great 
impression upon his young mind, 
and under their influence, it is 
said, he sketched in early boyhood 
a five-act tragedy, in which forty- 
two characters lived and died 
during the first four acts, so that 
they had to be brought on as 
ghosts in order to complete the 
fifth! Many and various were 
Wagner’s compositions between 
1830 and 1840, amongst them 
some short pieces, a symphony, 
and three operas; but none of 
them achieved any measure of 
success, At the end of this 
period, however, “Rienzi” was 
ready for production—and, with 
his newly married wife and a large 
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wolf-hound called Robber, he set 
out in a sailing-ship from Riga for 
London, meaning finally to try 
and have “Rienzi” performed in 
Paris. During this voyage, which 
proved perilous in the extreme, 
—in the course of it death stared 
him often in the face,—we read, 
Wagner learned the legend of the 
“ Flying Dutchman” from the 
sailors on board the ship; but 
at its conclusion success seemed 
as far from him as ever. Paris 
refused ‘“ Rienzi,” and Wagner 
was plunged in poverty: even his 
indomitable courage availed him 
nothing. He wrote some vaude- 
ville music which was too difficult 
for performance ; he applied to 
join a small theatre chorus on the 
boulevards, but was refused on 
account of his voice. At length 
a ray of sunlight fell upon him, 
when some of his articles were pub- 
lished in the ‘Gazette Musicale ’— 
and paid for; and again when he 
accepted a commission to tran- 
scribe some operas for pianoforte, 
and to arrange others as duets for 
piano and cornet-a-piston. 

In 1842 came his first great suc- 
cess—the production, amid great 
enthusiasm, of “ Rienzi” at Dres- 
den, followed by the “ Flying 
Dutchman” in 1843. From then 
till 1849 Wagner held the post 
of Hofkapellmeister at Dresden, 
and raised the musical perform- 
ances in that city to a very high 
level. ‘Tannhaiiser” was there 
produced, but failed to please, 
and Wagner was deeply depressed 
thereat. In 1850 Liszt produced 
“Lohengrin” at Weimar with 
such tremendous ¢c/lat that from 
that year is dated Wagner’s suc- 
cess as a prophet in his own 
country. Then followed his short 
political career during the troub- 
lous times which followed 1848: 
he allied himself with revolution- 
aries, and was practically exiled as 
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a dangerous agitator. Ziirich now 
welcomed him as a citizen, and 
there he wrote “Tristan” and 
some slighter works, as well as 
some political articles upon the 
volcanic situations that seemed 
then to dominate the capitals of 
Europe. Between 1850-51 the 
poems of the Tetralogy were writ- 
ten, beginning, as is well known, 
with the “ Gétterdammerung,” and 
working backwards, and also the 
music of “ Rheingold,” ‘‘ Walkiire,” 
and “Siegfried.” Wagner’s first 
public visit to London was in 
1855, where he conducted eight 
concerts under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Society. But con- 
cert-giving was hateful to him, 
and he returned to Ziirich to com- 
plete the musical portion of the 
‘‘Nibelungen” and of “ Tristan.” 
This done, his ambition was to 
have his exile cancelled, and to be 
allowed to return to Germany. 
But this was not to he, so once 
more he dreamed of success in 
Paris. Here, however, his works 
were not appreciated; his name 
was barely known, and another 
voyage of failure had to be added 
to his already unsuccessful efforts 
to capture with his music the 
metropolis of art. Discouraged 
beyond the measure of most men, 
and in sad financial straits, the 
great composer lived on the pro- 
ceeds of his operas, an exiguous 
allowance, till 1864, when he came 
under the patronage of King Louis 
of Bavaria. Thenceforward all 
was changed. Wagner became 
naturalised a Bavarian, and the 
ami intime of the king. Munich 
became the theatre of all his work : 
in 1865 “Tristan” was given to 
the world ; in 1868 the “ Meister- 
singer”; in 1876-77 the ‘“ Rhein- 
gold” and the “ Walkiire.” 

Now all seemed smiling, and 
the grudging sympathy bestowed 
upon the composer in his need was 
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turned to ungrudging jealousy of 
his success. But through this 
final ordeal his force of character 
brought him triumphant. Pecuni- 
arily free, married to the help- 
mate of his life, blessed with a 
son, and surrounded by a brilliant 
circle of philosophers and musi- 
cians as intimates, he was now the 
centre of a great revolutionary 
movement. Peace succeeded pen- 
ury; calm followed the storm. 
One fancies one can almost feel 
this transformation in the music 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER AS 


As a veteran of the Indian army 
who has enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted 
at once with the British soldier 
in India, and with the Indian 
people from the highest to the 
lowest, I should like to contribute 
a few observations, bearing more 
or less directly on the deplorable 
misunderstanding between the ben- 
evolent and well-intentioned Gov- 
ernment and the ignorant masses, 
of which the Bombay Presidency 
has recently formed the theatre. 

And first with regard to the 
British soldier. Forty years ago 
it was my good fortune to serve 
in the war of the Sepoy mutiny 
as an ensign with an English, or 
rather Scottish, regiment. As the 
only ensign present with the bat- 
talion, it fell to my lot to carry 
either the Queen’s or the regimen- 
tal colours in almost every engage- 
ment. The carrying of colours in 
action now belongs, as Lord Wolse- 
ley has told us, to a past order of 
things. But in the days I speak 
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of “ Parsifal,” finished at Palermo 
in 1882, a few months before his 
death. Here we may look, and 
look in vain, for any trace of the 
jealousies that trouble ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” the hopelessness that dark- 
ens ‘ Tannhaiiser,” the passion 
that permeates “Tristan.” Here 
we find the mystic story — the 
mystic music, and the conviction 
of Rest found in Truth, which was 
the ambition and the example of 
this great artist and philosopher. 
Ian Matcomm, 


A PLAGUE COMMISSIONER. 


of the standard-bearer still formed 
the centre of the battalion. For 
him there was no falling out to 
mount his pony when the regi- 
ment marched “at ease.” In his 
place in the ranks many a pithy 
and significant remark came to 
his ears; every wave and impulse, 
whether of incipient panic or of 
heroism, that swayed the column, 
was patent to him ; and if he failed 
to gain an insight into the charac- 
ters of his non-commissioned com- 
rades, the fault was his own. My 
next opportunity of closely ob- 
serving the British soldier was 
while serving as Oantonment 
Magistrate of the largest military . 
station in India. I am speak- 
ing of thirty years ago. The 
many reforms which now elevate 
the private soldier were then only 
in the earliest stages. In one 
respect the European soldiers of 
the cantonment laboured under 
a disadvantage. 


Taking them as 
a body, an insatiable love of 
strong drink possessed them. Not- 
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withstanding, or perhaps because 
of, the liberal rations of rum and 
malt liquor which their own too 
ready canteens afforded, horse, foot, 
and artillery were constantly on 
the rampage for arrack. In spite 
of all the old-fashioned preventive 
measures, “ contagious disease,” of 
the kind now exciting so much dis- 
cussion, while continually present, 
would periodically rage like an epi- 
demic, leaving the most careful com- 
manding officers wonder-smitten ; 
the explanation being, that women 
past the age for official notice, and 
apparently but petty shop-keep- 
ers, were in reality unlicensed 
drink-sellers, who, when visited by 
men having no other thought than 
arrack, so stole away their brains 
with poisonous spirits, that they 
imagined themselves in Mahomet’s 
paradise. 

And now the scene changes from 
India to Ethiopia, at the time of 
the “ Abyssinian Expedition.” A 
very large force of British soldiers 
took part, as every one knows, in 
the arduous march from Annesley 
Bay to Magdala which ended in 
the rescue of King Theodore’s 
victims. This time I was not a 
combatant, but staff-officer to 
H.E. the Commander-in-Chief, for 
the Intelligence Department, a 
situation affording the best pos- 
sible opportunities of observation. 
Again, as Resident, or Political 
Agent, in the Mahratta State of 
Gwalior, where a strong force of 
European artillery and infantry 
was quartered, I was able during 
a considerable period to watch the 
demeanour of our khaki-clothed 
countrymen towards the people. 
And lastly, as Political Officer 
with an important division of the 
British army in Afghanistan, I 
think I may say without boasting 
that my eye was ever on the Euro- 
pean portion of the force. 

And what is the net result of 
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these experiences? Why, that 
when Professor Gokhlee’s stories 
about our soldiers playing the ruf- 
fian with native women began to 
be bruited, the cloven foot of race- 
malignity and falsehood showed it- 
self ina moment. Forty years ago 
our soldiers assaulted, captured, 
and partly pillaged cities like 
Lucknow and Delhi, without, so 
far as [ ever heard, the commission 
of a single outrage on women. A 
little later, it befell an active subal- 
tern to administer the civil affairs 
and direct the police of a large 
cantonment; and he cannot, in 
writing these lines, recall to mind 
an instance in which the family 
life of the people was trenched on 
by a British soldier. In Christian 
Abyssinia, where the women are 
unveiled and unsecluded, the same 
eye-witness thinks he may say 
with safety, no offence of the 
kind indicated was ever reported. 
Under the Residency flag in Cen- 
tral India nothing occurred to 
break the unblemished record. 
With the army in Afghanistan the 
case was in nowise different. From 
Peshawar to Kabul our soldiers’ 
tents were freely entered by both 
married and unmarried women 
with milk or fruit for sale. At 
one time my tent stood pitched 
for several months on a ridge at 
Gandamak. Near it was the bell- 
tent of a party of Sappers. Every 
word spoken under the one can- 
vas made its way within the other. 
The group of signallers included 
a sprightly youth —from his 
speech a Londoner — who was 
equally strong in elocution and 
copious in quotations from Shake- 
speare. The refinement of his 
address to the lithesome milk- 
sellers would have done credit to a 
professional actor. For him one of 
these was Ariel ; another Desde- 
mona ; athird Juliet ; and so forth. 
The verses which he spouted to 
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each in character, when she entered 
the tent on her morning rounds, 
seemed none the less pleasing to 
the honest women from their not 
understanding a word of them! 
With memories of this kind 
crowding on one, it may easily 
be imagined how incredible ap- 
peared the Poona scandals. If 
our countrymen who take the shil- 
ling fail to become better fellows, 
and not worse, both morally and 
physically, than those of their 
class who remain civilians, then 
what account is to be rendered 
of the chaplain’s and the school- 
master’s labours; what virtue is 
there in the daily touch and dis- 
cipline of a nicely graduated series 
of superiors ; in the regimental or 
station reading-rooms, playing- 
fields, and workshops; and, last 
but not least, in the rifle-range 
and parade-ground? No doubt in 
every rank of life there are men 
who are “bad from the egg,” as 
the expression is. Among such 
perhaps were the majority of those 
whom, in the bad old times, the 
grog-tub, the rattan, and the tri- 
angles qualified for the hulks 
and the gallows. What I for one 
believe to be the plague-spot in our 
civilisation—the intoxicant—still 
sets its mark on our army. How, 
indeed, could the case be other- 
wise? The crimes and misdemean- 
ours and diseases of military as of 
civil life have to a large extent 
their origin in the liquor- tap. 
Never have I seen the British 
soldier so healthy and efficient, and 
so free from the tendency to drift 
towards the cells and the hospital, 
as during the second period of the 
defence of Lucknow, under Outram 
and Havelock, when our only drink 
was well-water ; and again in the 
Abyssinian expedition, when, owing 
to the inadequacy of the baggage- 
train, it was decided not to carry 
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forward ‘the barrels of rum and 
porter. The Turkish army knows 
nothing of a liquor ration; and 
under this system not only is a 
large percentage of efficient com- 
batants added to every regiment 
of the Sultan’s soldiers, but the 
sum-total of hardihood and valour 
is certainly not diminished. With 
regard, however, to our own gallant 
soldiers, it is needless to advert 
further to an evil the removal of 
which, by gradual rather than too 
drastic measures, is now being 
carried out so successfully. Keep- 
ing to the immediate subject of 
these remarks, it has always seemed 
to me that a great tenderness for 
women and children ranks among 
the martial virtues. I have known 
many a private soldier who, though 
not immaculate, desired no greater 
reward for trifling services than 
to be permitted to soothe and 
dandle an ailing infant. Since 
the day when the Bruce’s warlike 
brother Edward refused to strike 
his tents till a wailing woman 
should be cared for, and doubtless 
long before that period, the bear- 
ing of arms for king and country 
has been much associated with 
gentle and chivalrous feelings to- 
wards the weak and defenceless. 
It is absolutely incomprehensible 
how any one who recognises this 
handed-down fact of history could 
have listened for a moment to the 
stories which were recerttly brought 
before the House of Commons, 
only to be retracted in the most 
abject manner when inquiry into 
them was instituted. Even sup- 
posing a brute in human form to 
exist in any regiment, how can 
flagrant crimes be committed by 
soldiers on duty, in the teeth of 
military discipline, and notwith- 
standing the vigilance of both 
commissioned and non - commis- 
sioned officers ? 
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The foregoing testimony to the 
true temper of our enlisted country- 
men, by a soldier who has quitted 
the arena, while perhaps not ill- 
timed, should serve to remove all 
suspicion of prejudice. Neverthe- 
less the opinion remains to be 
stated, with equal candour and 
deference, that the responsible 
Civil authorities of the Bombay 
Presidency committed a blunder 
in suffering the work of plague- 
suppression, in a city filled with 
Hindu priests and women, to pass 
more or less out of their own 
hands into those of the military. 
The urgency of the situation is 
granted. By all accounts the 
stricken inhabitants of Poona had 
wellnigh taken leave of their 
senses, Many thousands had 
simply fled, leaving the dying to 
die and the dead to rot. Those 


who remained were as helpless as 
sheep in a storm. Had the case 


been different indeed —that is, 
had these people been capable of 
self-help and manly exertion—the 
plague would have been promptly 
grappled with through their own 
action, and the Government would 
have been under no temptation to 
send soldiers to their rescue. We 
know how fully the best traditions 
of our army were sustained, by the 
alacrity afd spirit of discipline 
with which this most repulsive 
and infectious work was under- 
taken ; but all this is beside the 
present question, which is, how far 
any Government having a right 
apprehension of the character and 
conditions of H.M.’s Indian sub- 
jects would have employed foreign 
soldiers to deal with a pestilence 
deeply rooted in the civil popu- 
lation of an Indian Presidency. 
Speaking of the Indians gener- 
ally, nobody but a doctrinaire 
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can have any doubt that, as com- 
pared with more Westerly popula- 
tions, they are stamped with the 
marks of inferiority. The group 
of influences denoted by the word 
“climate” has formed them, both 
outwardly and inwardly, in a 
different mould from the Arab, 
the African, and the European. 
The worship, from time imme- 
morial, of deities more correctly 
described as devils, though not 
universal, is reflected in the char- 
acter of the masses. Unnum- 
bered centuries of anarchy, varie- 
gated by frequent waves of foreign 
invasion and mastery, have added 
perhaps even darker shades to the 
picture. Even in_ exceptional 
Indians a defect in masculine 
understanding, not incompatible 
with many splendid qualities, but 
still a great impediment and im- 
perfection, seems generally to un- 
derlie the character. This is not 
merely the European’s way of 
depicting the Indian. In Con- 
stantinople one often hears India 
contemptuously called ‘‘ England’s 
Miracle,” in allusion to the soft- 
ness and facility with which the 
many there submit themselves to 
the few. Nay, even among the 
Indians themselves one occasion- 
ally meets outspoken persons, 
who do not hesitate to avow and 
deplore the unstable nature of 
their fellow-countrymen. Once in 
Asiatic Turkey I chanced to be 
present in a roomful of Osmanli 
Pashas, Arab chiefs, and others, 
when the burning question was 
mooted whether India, as now 
governed, was “ Déru’s Saldém”— 
a.¢e., “Land of Peace,” in the 
Islamic sense—or Ddru ’l Harb, 
meaning the opposite. Straight- 
way a far-travelled Indian, now 
gathered to his fathers, Nawab 
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Sir Ikbalu ’d Dowla, G.O.8.1., son 
of a king of Oudh, pronounced 
the caustic judgment that it was 
neither the one nor the other, but 
Daru ’l himdkat, or Land of 
Mental Weakness! Far be it 
from me to subscribe to this view 
without a good deal of necessary 
qualification and reservation. 
Many of the friendships with 
Indians, founded on the truest 
respect and sympathy, which it 
was my privilege to form half a 
lifetime ago, at Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, and elsewhere in India, 
have stood to this day the test of 
separation and distance. But at 
the same time, it must surely be 
acknowledged that, broadly speak- 
ing, the natives of India still ex- 
hibit several traits of character 
which belong essentially to the 
infantile stage of human growth 
and progress. Only two such 
traits can here be noticed — 
namely, credulity and distrust 
of Europeans. In regard to the 
former, it is enough to state 


briefly, that hardly any story can 
be too marvellous to be believed 
by Indians, provided only that it 


is not true. With respect to the 
attitude of the Indian towards 
the European, it scarcely requires 
mention that throughout large 
parts of India there is no greater 
obstacle to smooth and successful 
administration than the tendency 
of the coloured man to fear and 
hate the white one. In my 
tiger-hunting days in India, in 
spaces unvisited by Europeans 
whether for good or evil, within 
the memory at least of the oldest 
inhabitant, it was a wonder to see 
the herdsmen turning and running 
like scared rabbits at the first 
glimpse of the European sun- 
helmet. To be thus treated like 
& gruesome ogre was a little 
trying ; but on thinking it over, I 
recollected how as a child in arms 
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in Scotland I had been seized with 
fright and horror at the sight of a 
faithful and affectionateblack ayah! 
To what extent such fearfulness 
originates in nursery legend and 
demonology, and to what in mere 
unfamiliarity, is a complex ques- 
tion; but in this connection it 
may be mentioned, on the author- 
ity of Meadows Taylor, that In- 
dian mothers are at no small pains 
to imbue their children’s minds 
with the most revolting stories 
regarding the manners and cus- 
toms and appetites of Europeans, 
All that is now being brought for- 
ward admits of easy application to 
the question of how far it con- 
sisted with sound policy to intro- 
duce our soldiers into the heart 
of one of the most caste-bound 
cities in India, for the purpose of 
waging war on microbes, and hal- 
ing men and women to new-fash- 
ioned hospitals, Were not these 
two results—to name no more— 
sure to follow in the wake of such 
a measure: first, the fabrication 
and ready credence of all sorts of 
sinister and preposterous stories ; 
and secondly, the creation of a 
new panic? English statesmen 
do not need to go to India in 
order to become acquainted with 
the salient features of the native 
character. In the ‘Times’ of 
August 6 a speech of Lord G. 
Hamilton’s is reported, in which 
occurs the passage: “ India is the 
land of exaggeration, of romance, 
and of imagination. Ordinary 
prosaic acts are there expanded, 
by high- flown exaggerated lan- 
guage, to proportions which, to 
our commonplace minds, seem al- 
most incredible.” Exactly so. 
How, then, was it that H.E. the 
Governor of Bombay failed to 
realise beforehand all that was 
involved in the far from “ prosaic 
act” in question ; in consequence 
of which, in a city of the dead 
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and dying, the robust personality 
and energetic action of the British 
soldier were ignorantly imagined 
to import fresh horrors into the 
situation? Whatever may have 
been the effects produced by des- 
potism and otherwise on the char- 
acter of the Indians, there are at 
least two causes for which among 
the honourable classes every man 
of them is ready to die the death, 
and these are, the family life and 
the caste or the religion. It is 
quite a mistake to think that 
Hindu women, because under an 
antique custom they confine them- 
selves behind walls and curtains, 
are in any true sense “shut up” 
or suppressed by their male re- 
lations. On the contrary, it is 
they who are the tyrants. Especi- 
ally are they the depositaries and 
guardians of religion ; and no one 
beneath the rank of a Brahmin, 
if he would pass his days quietly, 
dares to oppose his wife, or his 
mother-in-law, or even his own 
daughters, on any point of caste- 
law or ceremonial. This being so, 
any one can imagine how the con- 
sternation produced among the 
women by the intrusion of Euro- 
peans would infect and influence 
the male population. 

Under the long series of Gov- 
ernors and administrators who 
have made and kept the Indian 
empire, the characteristics of the 
subject races have, on the whole, 
been assiduously studied. When 
the case has been otherwise, mis- 
chance has sometimes followed: 
witness the events of 1857, when, 
owing to the extreme carelessness 
of the chief military authorities in 
the Bengal Presidency, the Sepoy 
army was deluded into believing 
that a new kind of cartridge, be- 
smeared with the fat of the cow 
and pig, was about to be forced on 
it. H.E. Lord Sandhurst, to do 
him justice, has not been slow 
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to avow his responsibility for 
every method of plague-suppres- 
sion which was resorted to in 
the Bombay Presidency. But this 
statement leaves the public unin- 
formed how far his Excellency’s 
Council was consulted on the 
question of employing British sol- 
diers; and how far it was his 
Excellency himself who too easily 
sanctioned this proceeding. An 
energetic military commander dis- 
posing a fine body of troops, natur- 
ally considers that there is nothing 
like leather; and with the pre- 
cedent on record that fatigue- 
parties of the Hong-Kong garrison 
assisted not long ago in checking 
the spread of cholera in China, 
General Gatacre may be pardoned 
for jumping to the conclusion that 
what was done in the Celestial 
Empire had only to be repeated in 
Western India. But heaven save 
us from routine of this descrip- 
tion! Indeed, if the fiasco which 
has occurred under Lord Sand- 
hurst’s administration were to be 
quoted as an argument in favour 
of political centralisation in Brit- 
ish India, it would not be sur- 
prising. An Eastern sage has 
it, that the more numerous the 
Governors, the more frequent the 
blunders. That depends, of course, 
on the Governors. But seeing that 
the strength of every structure is 
that of its weakest part, it is worth 
considering whether Madras and 
Bombay should not be brought 
more fully under the guidance of 
the Government of India, It 
occasionally happens, when a Gov- 
ernor has to be nominated, that 
there is a great scarcity of eligible 
candidates : witness the history of 
Mr Gladstone’s appointments at a 
time when his policy had thinned 
and weakened the ranks of the 
Liberal party. To find a good 
Lieutenant-Governor is an easier 
matter. Moreover, an impractic- 
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able Governor, once he is seated 
in office, must either be put up 
with or recalled at the cost of a 
scandal; whereas a Lieutenant- 
Governor can, when necessary, be 
transferred or kept in order. 

The diabolical inclination to re- 
sort to assassination which is by 
no means absent from the Indian 
character scarcely falls within the 
scope of this article. For the 
same reason have been passed 
over the manifestations of “ un- 
rest” and the movements towards 
sedition, which, partly owing to 
sensational journalism, are always 
being imputed to large classes of 
her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
For acts of tiger-like ferocity the 
condign and exemplary punish- 
ment of every individual impli- 
cated may not exactly constitute 
a remedy, but it is none the less 
a duty and necessity. The angry 
passions of the first murderer nat- 
urally are at their highest in the 
earlier stages of civilisation ; and 
the only influences which will 
mitigate them, in India as in Ire- 
land, are the reduction of the 
priestly classes and the spread of 
knowledge, the lapse of time and 
the advancement of material pros- 
perity. As for sedition, it only 
stands to reason that India must 
contain the seeds of it. It has 
also to be admitted that every 
misunderstanding or disagreement 
tending to bring forward promi- 
nently the feeling of race-antag- 
onism between the governing and 
the governed classes, especially 
when such is made the occasion 
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of resorting unnecescarily to one- 
sided legislation, materially favours 
the growth of mutual unfriendli- 
ness, to use no stronger term. But 
after long experience, I desire to 
give my testimony for what it may 
be worth, that all the country to 
the south of the Indus is at heart 
wonderfully loyal. For the further 
development of this favourable 
feeling two separate lines of duty 
seem prescribed to us. First, it is 
necessary to remember the teaching 
of a very high authority, who, if 
we may judge from his writings 
and recorded actions, would have 
made an ideal Governor, and who, 
when he admonished children to 
obey their parents, added the in- 
junction that parents should not 
provoke their children. And next 
in order, but hardly second in im- 
portance, when warlike tribes be- 
yond the frontier rise up against 
us, we should not be slow to 
adopt the policy now being pursued 
so brilliantly of smiting them hip 
and thigh. It does not take much 
knowledge of human nature, and 
of the political situation in India, 
to inform us that the loyalty of 
the subject Indian nations, and 
in the autonomous States, of the 
native princes, must always be 
more or less dependent on the 
promptitude and prowess exhibited 
by their common protector, the 
imperial British Government, in 
counteracting the designs and re- 
pelling the assaults of foreign 
enemies, 
W. TweEepie, 
Major-General. 
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HER SILENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Oh jamais / tu es un mot plus grand que la mer!” 


“‘ THANK you,” she said quietly, 
and began to fasten the bodice 
of her dress, with fingers which 
trembled a little. 

He laid his stethoscope upon 
the table, and looked at her keen- 
ly, pitifully. 

“T wish you could have been 
saved this knowledge,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause ; “it can 
do so little real good, and may do 
harm by depressing you. Why 
did you come alone? It would 
have been so much better in every 
way for me to have told some 
friend or relation,” and the doc- 
tor’s voice had a tinge of that 
irritability which is born of im- 
potent sympathy. 

With all the dainty care of a 
fastidious woman, she gave the 
finishing pats and touches to her 
attire ; then lifted a pair of calm 
grey eyes to the clever, lined face 
opposite. 

“T am quite alone,” she said, 
“except for an aunt with whom 
I am now living, but she is very 
old, and a confirmed invalid. So, 
you see, I had no choice but to 
come alone to consult you,” and 
her deprecatory smile was rather 
wistful. ‘Tell me,” she went on 
quietly, “‘you are quite sure that 
this form of heart-disease is fatal ? 
There is no possibility of mistake 
in your diagnosis ?” 

“ Humanly speaking, none,” re- 
plied the specialist. “It seems such 
a brutal thing to say to you, but, 
as a doctor, Iam bound to speak 
the truth.” 

Shall I suffer much ?” 

“Only occasionally, and that 
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not more severely than you have 
already done. You will probably 
find that, as time goes on, you will 
feel weaker and less capable of 
exertion ; but otherwise you will 
be much as usual.” 

“And the end, will it be sud- 
den?” The lovely voice was quite 
clear and steady, and the grey 
eyes looked him through and 
through. 

Dr Walton had had many trying 
moments in his long and arduous 
career, but not often had he felt 
so thoroughly puzzled and sorry 
as he did under the quiet question- 
ing of this woman, who had just 
received her death-warrant. 

Tears, exclamations, swoons he 
was well used to in that oak- 
furnished, Turkey - carpeted con- 
sulting- room, but his present 
patient’s calm was almost in- 
human. 

“Yes, quite sudden,” he an- 
swered, with a nervous little 
cough. 

“When?” And as she laid the 
guineas on a corner of the writing- 
table, she took up her sable muff, 
and smoothed the glossy fur me- 
chanically with her slender gloved 
hand. 

“That no man can say. Try 
not to brood over the subject.” 

The January sun was trying to 
stab out the fire with its pale 
gleams, and brought out clearly 
the rather superficial loveliness of 
a Greuze which hung above the 
mantelpiece. 

A tiny shudder shook her. 

“You are certain it will not 
take long, just at the very end? 
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No pain, either? I do so hate 
ain!” 

“Only those could say who have 
been through the ordeal them- 
selves; but I should fancy it will 
be a sudden dizziness, a confused, 
deadened consciousness of sight 
and sound, a rush of thought, and 
then blankness.” 

“One comfort is, that it is such 
a clean death to die!” And she 
held out her hand as she spoke, 
with frank unconventionality. 

He pressed it warmly, with 
fatherly kindness, and said— 

“Come and see me again if any 
fresh symptoms show themselves, 
or if you get frightened—probably 
you do not wish to tell your aunt, 
as she is old and delicate ?” 

She gave him a grateful look. 

“No, you are quite right: I 
must keep it to myself. I shall 
tell no one.” 

“Well, get that prescription 
made up, and remember to take 
the medicine regularly. Follow 
my directions about diet, and, 
above all, try to avoid any mental 
worry. I dare not tell you that 
you can ever recover, or that your 
life will be a long one—the mis- 
chief is too deep-seated for that— 
but, with exceptional care, you 
may live for some years yet.” 

She gave a slight smile, having 
a shrewd suspicion that he was 
trying to administer a mental 
tonic for the depression which he 
feared. 

Then she went out into the 
winter afternoon. At first, as she 
walked down the grey length 
of Harley Street, Anne Savile 
felt numb and dazed, and only 
dimly conscious of her surround- 
ings, but presently she roused her- 
self, and beckoning to a passing 
hansom, told the man to drive to 
Paddington. 

She leant back against the 
leather cushioning, with a sen- 
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sation of physical relief which was 
almost pleasure. She might allow 
herself the blessed luxury of not 
thinking, during the short drive 
to the station: there was no time 
just now to unfold the bundle of 
hideous thoughts which must be 
faced and reasoned out, one by 
one, before she reached Oolthurst 
that evening, and her mind was so 
tired that it was good beyond 
words to rest, 

To rest, yes, to rest the aching, 
quivering brain by idle noting of 
the objects fleeting past, the tall, 
narrow houses, the gaudy shop- 
fronts, the stream of passers-by, 
the tired horse’s head bobbing up 
and down against the dwindling 
perspective of drab-coloured street. 

But then, she must think about 
Paul—hush, hush! Not yet, not 
till she was safe in the quiet rail- 
way - carriage, with a couple of 
hours’ journey before her, in an 
express train. She must see about 
her parcels, too, which she had 
arranged to call for at the cloak- 
room—those parcels which were 
the ostensible reason for her day’s 
expedition to London. That would 


‘keep her busy at the station, and 


for the present she would force 
herself to take an interest in the 
outer world. 

What a dear little girl that was, 
all fluffy and white in her winter 
furs, and such a clever-looking 
man just behind her—so like 
Paul! 

Was it no use, then? Oould 
she not have this one short res- 
pite from torture? She felt very 
cold, and the face reflected in one 
of the little side-mirrors looked 
white and drawn. 

A few minutes later she was 
seated in an empty compartment 
of her train, and the guard locked 
the door with that assiduity which 
is tip-produced. 

There lay her parcels, large and 
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small, on the dusty blue cushions 
opposite; the overheated foot- 
warmer tainted the air with an 
acrid smell, and she mechanically 
let down one of the windows, It 
struck her as rather odd that she 
should object to a stuffy atmos- 
phere, when she was going to die 
so soon, and was moreover going 
to plot and plan for Paul to marry 
Effie. But then Anne had always 
had a mania for fresh air and clean- 
liness. Well, the Fates were not 
altogether cruel: as she had said 
to Dr Walton a while ago, death 
from heart-disease was a clean way 
to die. 

How odd it was to watch the 
people on the platform, those happy 
people who had not received their 
death-warrant, and who hurried 
or lounged, smiled, scolded, and 
fussed, in the grey gloom of the 
crowded station. 

Anne wondered if that hand- 
some, ulster-clad young man was 
the husband of the fragile little 
woman whose bag and wraps he 
was so carefully carrying; he 
looked as if he would keep the 
very winds of heaven from blowing 
on her too roughly, and just as 
they passed the carriage, she 
glanced up at him with a look in 
her big dark eyes which made 
Anne wince. So many, many 
happy people in the world, and she 
would have been quite content 
with a very few years—with Paul 
—and then she would have gone 
quietly. 

But now, she was going to have 
no years at all, and Effie Alleyne 
was to have Paul. 

The dull suburban streets and 
terraces slipped past, the cold 
winter light filled the carriage, 
and Anne set open wide the door 
of her thoughts. 

She saw herself, now nearly two 
years ago, taking up her life again 
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when it seemed broken by the 
death of her idolised father in the 
dear North country home, and 
choking back her tears, to smile 
upon the poor old aunt into whose 
lonely days she meant now to 
bring cheerfulness and love. She 
felt anew the peace and growing 
content of the first few months, 
and then the stealing warmth and 
sweetness when Paul Heriot came 
back from India, and began to 
drop in for tea at Gable-Ends, 
and the friendship grew and 
strengthened. 

Then the sharp pang when local 
gossip told of an attachment be- 
tween him and Effie Alleyne, be- 
fore the fever for shooting big 
game seized upon him, and he set 
off on the modern equivalent for 
the Grand Tour. Bright, happy 
Effie, with her rosy face and curly 
hair, her cycling and golf, her 
thorough enjoyment of this world, 
and unwavering belief in an even 
more enjoyable future state. The 
Squire’s eldest daughter, her mo- 
ther’s right hand in all things do- 
mestic, the stay of the rector, the 
prop of the Sunday-school. And 
now, this one more thing was to 
be added to her store of joys, to 
her, already so richly dowered 
with love and youth and health— 
Anne was going to give back Paul 
to her. If, indeed, he had ever 
really loved her. 

But if Anne proved cold and 
distant, if he deemed her fickle, 
and her manner froze the fatal 
words upon his lips—if he never 
told the love, of whose existence 
she was as certain as her own— 
then no rapture would have to be 
buried deep in the damp earth of 
her grave, and he would find hap- 
piness in the arms of Effie Alleyne, 
his first, and, as manlike he would 
think, his only love. 

What did it matter if Anne’s 
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heart broke in the process? In 
any case it could not last much 
longer, and her loss would be 
Paul’s gain. Any suffering, any 
trial, only to save him from pain. 

The train was in the heart of 
the country now, and the brown 
ploughed lands lay to left and 
right. A misty purple which 
tinged the distant mass of beech- 
wood told how the sap was swell- 
ing, and the sky to westward began 
to redden for the sun’s setting. A 
dull calm seemed to take posses- 
sion of her, as unlike peace as 
morphia-dreams are to healthy 
slumber. The bitterness of death 
was past: she knew the worst, 
and her mind was made up. While 
she had desperately hoped that the 
odd fainting- fits, the occasional 
spasms of tearing pain, which had 
been easily hidden from the loving 
but dimmed eyes of her old aunt, 
were but some passing indisposi- 
tion, and not symptoms of the 
fatal complaint which had carried 
off her father, so long had she 
kept at bay the possibility of part- 
ing with Paul; but now that all 
doubt was at an end, she would 
be brave for his sake, and carry 
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out her plan with all the resolu- 
tion of which she was mistress. 

The speed of the train was be- 
ginning to slacken, a chilly twi- 
light shrouded the landscape, and 
Anne sat upright with a slight 
shiver. 

The dreaded journey was ended, 
and the victory over self won. It 
remained to be seen if her strength 
would hold out to the end. 

The old-fashioned brougham, 
with its fat brown horse and grey- 
headed coachman in his sober 
livery, was waiting for Miss Savile 
outside the station of the country 
town; the man touched his hat 
respectfully as she came out of 
the lamplight into the dusk, fol- 
lowed by a porter carrying her 
bulky parcels. 

“Has my aunt been well all 
day, Stevens?” she asked, with 
her foot on the carriage-step. 

“Yes, m’m,” answered the old 
man, and touched up the lazy 
horse with his whip. 

The carriage rolled leisurely 
along between the dusky hedge- 
rows towards Gable- Ends, and 
Anne closed her tired, strained 
eyes in the darkness. 


CHAPTER II, 


**Since nothing all my love avails.” 


The butler gave it as his opinion 
that Miss Savile was with her aunt, 
and departed to let her know of 
Mr Heriot’s visit. 

Paul strolled over to the fire- 
place, and let himself drop into 


his favourite arm-chair. It stood 
near the hearth, well within the 
cheerful glow of the logs; and with 
his head resting against its high- 
cushioned back, Paul could survey 
the dear old room at his leisure. 


+The Last Ride. 


The warm light, partly that of 
the wintry sunset outside, and 
partly ruddy firelight, fell softly 
on the quaint Japanese birds and 
flowers on the walls, and beautified 
the tender, faded tints of the old 
brocade curtains and hangings, 
which might have looked shabby 
in the white glare of noon. The 
glazed chintz coverings of couches 
and chairs, the groups of stiff sil- 
houettes and indifferently painted 
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family miniatures which dotted 
the walls, the heavy buhl cabinets 
and marble consoles, all told of a 
bygone generation, but Anne’s taste 
and presence had made themselves 
felt here and there in modifying 
touches. 

A tall slender glass filled with 
copper-coloured chrysanthemums 
stood on a clumsy claw - footed 
table, violets made a dim sweetness 
on the low Cairene stool near her 
chair, the furniture had been skil- 
fully disarranged from its original 
stiffness of position, and some 
downy frilled cushions, and new 
books and magazines, gave the 
finishing touches of comfort. 

It. was a room which had been 
lived in, where men and women 
had talked and laughed, dreamed 
and worked—perhaps, sometimes, 
sorrowed and wept. 

Paul Heriot loved the drawing- 
room at Gable-Ends for its own 
sake, for that intangible charm 
which such old rooms possess for 
sensitive natures, but chiefly he 
loved it as a harmonious back- 
ground for Anne’s sweet person- 
ality. It seemed so admirably to 
suit her gentle dignity, her low 
voice, her refined tastes; its very 
incongruities were pleasing, not 
jarring. 

How many quiet talks he and 
she had had in it, by winter fire- 
light, amid summer scents and 
sounds ; and now, he was hoping 
to take her away, to transplant 
her to the bareness of his bachelor 
home. But if she would come, if 
the gentle friendliness in her kind 
eyes should ever brighten into love, 
if indeed she could give him a tithe 
of the devotion which he was ready 
to pour out at her feet, then she 
should work her sweet will at 
Rushcote, and all his life would be 
transformed. 

He could not tell if she loved 
him—Anne was too self-contained 
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and self-respecting to wear her 
heart upon her sleeve; but he 
dared to hope. 

The opening door made him start 
up. She came in quickly, quietly, 
as was her wont. 

“T am so sorry to have kept you 
waiting, but I was writing a rather 
important letter for my aunt, 
which had to go by the afternoon 
post. It is finished now, and we 
will have some tea.” 

** How is Mrs Lorraine ?” 

* As well as usual, thank you, 
but of course that is not saying 
much. Her patience is marvellous, 
and her gratitude for the tiniest 
services sometimes brings a lump 
into my throat!” 

He looked at her keenly, across 
the ruddy hearth, whose glow the 
gathering twilight seemed to in- 
tensify. 

“You are tired,” he said, almost 
abruptly. 

“T think not,” she replied ner- 
vously, and began to pour out the 
tea which had just been brought 
in, making quite unnecessary in- 
quiries about cream and sugar, 
with evident intent to divert his 
attention from herself. 

But Paul was not to be baffled. 
He crossed over to the tea-table, 
and drawing up a low chair near 
her, began to stir his tea absently. 

“Why do you prevaricate? It 
is so unlike you. You are tired, 
and you know it. I believe you 
got fagged out yesterday— what 
took you up to town?” 

“ How did you know I was in 
London?” with a startled in- 
flection in her voice. 

“IT was informed of the fact 
when I called yesterday afternoon. 
I was much disappointed, as I 
had not seen you for nearly a 
fortnight.” 

“What a good memory you 
have! I am afraid I could not 
boast such accuracy as to dates.” 
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Her laugh was a little forced, and 
a pained look crossed his face. 
She saw it, the first pained ex- 
pression she had ever brought to 
the face she loved so well, and 
her heart ached at her own suc- 
cess. 

‘Oe n’est que le premier pas qui 
cofite:” that is not always true 
—not when the way to be trodden 
lies over a loving woman’s heart. 

Her cup rattled a little as she 
set it down in the saucer, but her 
voice was quite even as she said — 

“Have you been hunting this 
week }” 

“No,” a little shortly. Then, 
as if conscious of his ungracious- 
ness, he added, “I have been 
rather busy over that article which 
you encouraged me to write. I 
found it entailed a good deal more 
expenditure of time and trouble 
than I had expected.” 

“What article?” she inquired, 
in a voice which sounded horribly 
insincere in her own self-conscious 
ears, 

He started up angrily. 

“Upon my word, Anne, you 
are odd to-day—I cannot make 
you out at all! Why, I should 
never have dreamed of spoiling 
paper, and courting editors’ snubs, 
with my futile scribbling, if you 
had not urged, almost commanded, 
me to try and write out some of 
my experiences of sport in India, 
and send the result to Maga, 
and now you coolly ask what 
article? It is hardly kind or 
fair,” and striding hastily to the 
big west window, he stood looking 
out at the fading glories of the 
cloud-barred sunset, with angry 
eyes which recked nothing of its 
beauty. It was the first time 
that he had called Anne by her 
Christian name, but they were 
both too much agitated to notice 
it. She clasped her little thin 
hands till the knuckles showed 
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white beneath the straining skin, 
but she sat rigid, silent. His pain 
was nothing to hers, and she was 
but hurting him a little now, to 
save him from future agony. 

“Oh, I remember now, of course 
—how very stupid of me to for- 
get! And so you find it trouble- 
some to write? I am so sorry. 
Won’t you have another cup of 
tea? I don’t think the sunset 
is worth looking at now; it was 
glorious when I was in my aunt’s 
room. I could hardly attend to 
my writing for watching it. But 
now it has almost faded, so do 
come and amuse me.” 

He pulled himself together, al- 
ready more than half ashamed of 
his outburst, and left the window. 
Only he did not seek the low seat 
near Anne’s tea-table, but sat 
down in the arm-chair opposite. 
She took up her knitting, and be- 
gan to knit rapidly, seeking, by 
the mechanical movement of her 
fingers, the poor feminine substi- 
tute for that mental sedative which 
men find in tobacco. 

True to her sex, she made the 
first attempt to break the op- 
pressive silence. Often before had 
there been quiet, restful pauses 
in their happy talk, but never this 
strained and conscious stillness. 

A piece of charred wood fell 
noisily on to the tiled hearth, 
and Garry, the old Skye terrier, 
moaned uneasily in his sleep. 

In desperation Anne uttered 
the first triviality which occurred 
to her. 

“The Wilsons are going to 
Florence this spring, I believe, 
and want to let their house for 
six months.” 

“So I heard,” rather stiffly ; “I 
cannot imagine any one being fool- 
ish enough to take a place like 
The Beeches during that half of 
the year when there is neither 
hunting nor shooting. The Wil- 
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sons must be very optimistic, if 
they really expect to get it off 
their hands!” 

“T fancy they will go abroad in 
any case: the girls have never 
been out of England, and their 
mother, quite rightly, thinks it 
only fair to give them a chance of 
enlarging their minds.” 

“Not before it was needed—I 
don’t think I ever met a duller 
girl than May Wilson, and her 
younger sister is almost as bad.” 

“ But they are so good-natured,” 
said Anne vaguely. 

Such dreary vapid talk between 
Paul and her! It could not go on. 
Both seemed to feel it. He got up, 
and crossed over to his old seat. 

“Put down your knitting,” he 
said peremptorily, and the look in 
his dark eyes belied the tone of 
his voice. 

A sudden fear seized her. It 
was coming now, the moment 
which she dreaded, which she had 
been striving so hard to ward off ; 
it would be upon her immediately, 
unless she proved herself brave, 
prompt, cruel. 

Her resolution triumphed over 
her weakness, and she raised her 
eyes to his, with a well-feigned 
glance of unkind surprise; she 
knew only too well how the look 
would cut him. 

He reddened in the dim light, 
and sat awkwardly watching her 
busy fingers. 

Bewilderment, pain, anger, even 
a species of fear, were all tugging 
at his heart, and confusing his 
brain: was this indeed Anne 
Savile, his gentle, courteous Anne, 
so uniformly sympathetic and gra- 
cious, and in whose grey eyes he 
had of late hoped that he saw a 
response to his love. 

Must he bring himself to believe 
that it was merely a cold reflection 
of his own devotion, that there 
was no real warmth below their 
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clear surface. Twice already had 
she wounded him by word and 
look, during this short half-hour, 
and he felt sore and ruffled. 

Paul Heriot had that hasty 
temper and easily roused pride 
which often accompany much 
manly gentleness, and in the first 
access of hurt feeling he almost 
resolved to rise and go, to try if 
some weeks of his absence might 
not bring Anne to a kinder frame 
of mind. But his love for her 
was very warm and eager, and he 
resolved to stay a while longer, 
and see if he could not win back 
his gentle lady. Perhaps the 
fatigue of the day before had in 
truth been too much for her: it 
was always a source of regret to 
him to notice that Anne’s will 
often outstripped her physical 
strength, and probably this strange 
alteration in her manner was 
merely the result of overtaxed 
nerves. Sv he resolutely tried to 
be his usual cheery self, and 
racked his brain to think of in- 
teresting topics, but Anne did not 
change: perfectly polite, but ob- 
viously bored, she took her share 
in the stilted conversation, while 
her knitting-needles clicked and 
glittered in the firelight, and her 
heart felt like a stone in her 
breast. It ached so maddeningly 
that she feared lest, in truth, the 
pain might be partly physical, and 
the latent dread of possible illness 
in Paul’s presence still further 
froze her lagging thoughts. He 
must not, should not, guess her 
secret—the wall of her resolve 
would never stand against the 
rushing flood of his love and pity. 

“What are you going to do 
this spring?” she heard herself 
asking; “are you going to emu- 
late the Wilsons, and go abroad 
also? You once mentioned some- 
thing of the sort.” 

“Ah! you remembered that, 
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then?” he exclaimed eagerly. It 
was good to find that he had not 
lost all interest in her eyes. 

“Yes; why not? Effie Alleyne 
reminded me of it the other day, 
when she was regretting the pos- 
sibility of your not being at their 
annual picnic to the Dene Woods 
—you know they always celebrate 
her birthday in that way, if it is 
fine weather.” 

Her words fell coldly and clearly; 
no trace of personal interest lurked 
in their chilly tones. He caught 
his breath in what was more a sob 
than a sigh, and stooped to pat 
Garry, who was now awake, and 
looking up at his troubled face with 
kind doggy eyes, the colour of the 
sun-flecked shallows of the High- 
land river whose name he bore. 

Heriot moistened his dry lips 
before he spoke. Then he said, in 
a low, curiously tense voice— 

“ That plan was made months 
ago; I think it must have been as 
long since as last August that I 
first spoke of it. Lately, the idea 
of going away has grown very 
vague.” 

Anne gave an imperceptible 
start, and her cold, nervous fingers 
dropped a stitch. 

Weeks afterwards she found that 
unheeded slip grown into a veritable 
“ Jacob’s Ladder,” and she smiled 
bitterly as the irony of the connec- 
tion struck her: if she took suffi- 
cient pains, she could pick up the 
material stitch, and restore order 
again to her work—but what pains 
or striving would bring back her 
happiness, hopelessly spoilt and 
ruined by her own act, that winter 
afternoon. And yet, even then, in 
the dreary calm of her accomplished 
sacrifice, she knew that she would 
not have recalled the past, even 
had it been possible. 

“Tf I thought,” went on Heriot, 
and Anne gazed at him as if fas- 
cinated, unable to formulate any 
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interruption, ‘“‘that my going or 
staying would be of the very least 
interest——” 

His speech remained for ever 
unfinished : the sudden opening of 
the door let in a flood of lamplight 
and a slight girlish figure. 

“T’ve exactly two minutes to 
spare, dearest Anne,” exclaimed a 
fresh young voice, and a fresh 
young cheek, cool from the outer 
air, was pressed against Anne’s 
tired face. 

“Oh, how do you do, Paul? I 
didn’t see you at first in this dim 
light—how fond you are of keeping 
blind-man’s holiday, Anne! Oh, 
do give me some tea, darling ; I am 
simply famishing, and there are 
some of those dear little cakes I 
like so much!” 

Effie Alleyne sat down on the 
rug at Anne’s feet, and turned up 
a rosy face to meet her smile. 

“] think you are always hungry, 
Effie,” said the elder woman, as she 
handed her guest a cup of tea, and 
placed the dish of little cakes at 
her elbow. How young and fresh 
the girl’s face looked, in the light 
of the tall lamp which the butler 
had just brought into the room. 

“T believe I am,” said Miss Al- 
leyne, with her frank laugh, “ but I 
really have some excuse to-day: 
I have been frightfully busy all 
morning, and ever since lunch 
mother and I have been paying 
calls, I don’t think I know any- 
thing more exhausting.” 

“To one’s temper,” said Paul 
Heriot, with a rather rueful smile. 
He had felt desperately annoyed at 
first by Effie’s sudden interruption, 
but he could not long resist the 
charm of her bright manner, and 
her merry laugh seemed to clear 
the overcharged atmosphere. Be- 
sides, perhaps after all it would be 
wiser to defer speaking of his hopes 
to Anne, until she had become her 
own serene self again. 
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“Mother dropped me at the 
lodge, and is to call for me there 
at a quarter to six; I promised to 
be punctual, so as not to keep the 
precious horses waiting. She owed 
a call at Mrs Coventry’s, and I per- 
suaded her that she could quite 
well pay it alone. It seemed such 
ages since I saw you, dear,” and 
the girl laid a plump, capable-look- 
ing hand on Anne’s knee. 

“Last Sunday, was it not?” 
looking down at Effie affection- 
ately. 

**T suppose it was, but it seems 
longer somehow. But what have 
you been doing, you dear thing, 
that you look so tired? Paul, 
doesn’t Anne look worn-out?” 
Heriot looked doggedly at his 
boots, as he replied— 

“The same thought struck me, 
but I fancy Miss Savile does not 
like comments on her appearance.” 

Anne flushed, and Effie looked 
puzzled. 

“Well, at all events J shall 
say what I think, and that is that 
Anne has been overtiring herself, 
and ought to be petted and cos- 
setted till she is well again.” 

“T think the art of petting is 
one you rather excel in, Effie,” 
said Paul, “judging from my 
recollection of how you used to 
spoil the small brothers and 
sisters, and put yourself as a 
buffer between them and right- 
eous retribution.” 

“The Manor would get on bad- 
ly without Effie, I think,” said 
Anne softly; “some more tea, 
dear?” 

“ Half a cup, please—‘just for 
a drink,’ as Bobby and Sue are so 
fond of saying. Have you been 
away from home, Paul? Father 
says you have not been hunting 
lately, and regretted that you 
should miss such capital runs.” 

‘*Mr Heriot has been occupied 
with literary work, Effie: he is 
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busy over an important sporting 
article. 

“Paul turned author! Dear 
me, I shall feel quite frightened 
of you. Oh, Paul! I did not mean 
to vex you,” exclaimed Effie in 
distress, as she caught sight of his 
quick frown. “I am really im- 
mensely interested, only I am such 
an ignoramus that I can’t help 
feeling a little in awe of any one 
who writes /” 

“Miss Savile is under a mis- 
apprehension,” said Heriot coldly, 
not even glancing towards Anne 
as he spoke. “I foolishly began 
an aimless effusion regarding some 
of my Indian experiences, and 
still more foolishly had the fatuity 
to mention the fact to Miss Savile. 
But I have not the least intention 
of continuing now.” 

The emphasis on the last word 
spoke volumes to poor Anne, but 
she held her peace, as Effie said, 
with laughing censure— 

“Oh you very indiscreet person! 
I believe Paul wanted to keep the 
whole matter dark, and then sud- 
denly to surprise us all by appear- 
ing in print!” 

Effie never doubted, in her 
loyalty and ignorance, that Paul’s 
contribution would be thankfully 
received by the most obdurate 
and critical editor. 

“Tf he had confided in me,” she 
added rather reproachfully, and 
looking full at Paul with her 
honest brown eyes, “I should 
have been as secret as the 

ve!” 

“T fancy the question of re- 
specting a confidence depends very 
much upon the importance one 
attaches to it, Effie,” said Paul 
Heriot, and he rose as he spoke. 
He felt that he must go: the 
warmth of the wood-fire and the 
scent of violets oppressed him,— 
he wanted to be outside in the 
crisp winter air. 
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Anne had been cold and in- 
different and bored, and he had 
tried to be patient; but this un- 
kind, almost mean, violation of 
confidence was so utterly unlike 
the act of the woman he had 
known and loved, that he felt 
oddly out of place in the familiar 
drawing-room. It was as if some 
uncongenial stranger were clumsily 
trying to entertain him in Anne 
Savile’s absence. 

He would feel better outside, 
walking down the avenue beside 
his little friend Effie, with the 
grassy borders crisping in the frost, 
and the low moon just swinging 
into sight over Rushcote Beacon. 

She at least was frank and true, 
always the same reliable, sympa- 
thetic companion: their eyes met 
again just then, and a little 
warmth seemed stealing back to 
his chilled heart. 

“T must be going now, Effie, 
and if you don’t want to keep Mrs 
Alleyne waiting, I think you ought 
to be moving too. If you will let 
me, I will walk with you as far as 
the lodge.” 

“Oh, thank you, Paul, I shall 
be only too glad of your company ! 
There is such a dark, creepy turn 
in the drive, just after you pass 
the old oak, that I always dislike 
passing through alone,” she added 
hastily, trying ingenuously to ac- 
count for the gladness in her voice. 

Anne rose also, and fastened 
the girl’s furs carefully under the 
round white chin. The grey eyes 
and the brown met and rested for 
&@ moment; and the man, who stood 
just outside the yellow circle of 
lamplight, noted with an odd re- 
luctance how the vivid colouring 
and youthful curves of the younger 
seemed to accentuate the pallor 
and fragility of the older woman. 

He felt sure that Anne was ill, 
but she evidently would have none 
of his sympathy. 
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Well, time would show what 
were her real feelings, and it was 
worse than useless to linger now. 

“Are you ready, Effie?” he 
said almost curtly. She kissed 
Miss Savile impulsively on either 
cheek, and caught up her muff. 

Paul held out his hand to Anne. 
She laid her ice-cold one in his for 
a second, then let it drop wearily 
at her side. For a moment he 
hesitated, as if about to speak ; 
then with a hasty ‘‘ Good-bye, Miss 
Savile,” he joined the now im- 
patient Effie, and next minute the 
ponderous hall-door slammed after 
them. 

Anne stood quite still for a mo- 
ment or two, a tall, slender figure 
in the silent room ; then a sudden 
impulse drove her to the window 
which commanded the drive. 

She was just in time to see the 
two figures crossing a wide patch 
of moonlight, before disappearing 
into the black shadows cast by a 
belt of trees, and something hard 
and cold seemed to grip her heart 
as she gazed. 

The man looked so tall and 
strong, so fitting a life-companion 
for the girl who walked briskly 
beside him, her warm furs and 
winter gown appearing of a uni- 
form tint in the blanching moon- 
light. 

Doubtless the charm of her 
sweet reasonableness and happy 
vitality was already at work, 
smoothing away the furrowed 
irritation caused by Anne’s un- 
kindness, and insensibly renewing 
the old habit of confidential inter- 
course with the friend of her 
childhood and youth. 

The tree shadows suddenly 
blotted out the couple, and Anne 
pulled down the blind with a 
nervous jerk, 

She was beginning to clearly 
realise what it means to “ toucher 
le fond du fond de la douleur.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


**Sate down beneath the beech 
Which leans over to the lane.” 


The July sun was very powerful 
that warm afternoon, and Anne 
was glad to turn from the glare 
and dust of the highroad, into 
the green shade of the little lane 
which led down to the river. She 
had been visiting an old protégé of 
her aunt’s who lived in a cottage 
about a mile from Gable - Ends, 
and the stuffy atmosphere of the 
one-roomed dwelling and the 
brooding heat of the day had 
sorely tried her failing powers. 
A year ago Anne would have 
laughed at the idea of being over- 
tired by a two-mile walk, but for 
the last few months she had been 
conscious of the slow on-coming 
of that lassitude of which Dr 
Walton had warned her. It had 
been creeping over her slowly but 
surely, here a little and there a 
little, while her old occupations 
and interests dropped from her 
one by one, 

Now and again the grey lethargy 
in which she lived would be rent 
asunder by the tearing flash of 
sudden pain, and she would creep 
to her room to battle with the 
agony alone: of the fainting-fits 
which sometimes overtook her she 
had sternly forbidden any mention 
to her aunt. And Miss Savile’s 
word was law at Gable - Ends. 
She had not repeated her visit to 
the London doctor, for her malady 
was following precisely the course 
which he had foretold: almost as 
undeviatingly as Paul and Effie 
had been walking in the way that 
she had marked out for their feet. 

Anne reached the end of the 
lane, where the dry cart-ruts sloped 
down to the ford and lost them- 
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selves amongst the pebbles which 
lined the shallows ; she sought and 
found the spot which she had been 
longing for during her hot walk 
through the parched meadows and 
along the dusty road, which had 
indeed for days been haunting her 
sick fancy like a mirage. “I 
should like to die here, if I might 
choose,” thought Anne to herself, 
as she felt the cool softness of her 
mossy: seat and leant back against 
the smooth grey curve of a low- 
growing beech bough. 

The fierce sunlight was here 
filtered into a golden rain, which 
flecked with shining splashes the 
tawny carpet of last year’s leaves 
at her feet and the mossy bank 
on either hand. The placid river 
slipped along in shining reaches, 
or babbled lazily over the shallows 
of the ford, and the lane rose 
steeply again on the farther side. 

Anne sat so still that quite a 
number of wagtails kept up their 
erratic hoppings on some stones at 
the river’s edge, and a little field- 
mouse stopped for a minute and 
peeped at her with bright inquisi- 
tive eyes. It was too hot for the 
singing-birds to make themselves 
heard, but the tireless grasshop- 
pers kept up their monotonous 
creak, and seemed thereby only 
to increase the feeling of solitude 
and peace. 

Anne took off her hat, and 
pushed the ruffled waves of hair 
from her heated forehead. 

She felt herself slipping back 
into the accustomed groove of 
thought, to which her mind always 
reverted when alone,—that obses- 
sion of the idée fixe which is but 
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too well-known to certain tem- 
peraments, and which is so much 
more torturing than physical suf- 
fering. The nerves ache, the brain 
is unutterably tired, but back 
come the pricking gadflies of mor- 
bid thought, and the very effort 
to ignore only makes their exis- 
tence more real. 

Paul and Effie, Paul and Effie 
.. . and herself outside. 

Ah! she was a good diplomatist, 
a capital manager : she had carried 
out all she had planned, and her 
puppets danced as she decreed. 
Only a well-feigned coldness, a 
wilful misrepresentation of her- 
self, her feelings and views and 
interests, a resolute maintenance 
of the strange behaviour which 
had marked that miserable Jan- 
uary afternoon, and the rest 
followed. 

Paul Heriot’s visits to Gable- 
Ends shortened and dwindled, and 
finally ceased: an opportune blank 
came when his stay in town coin- 
cided with the Alleynes’ six weeks 
at The Grand, and since his return 
he had contented himself with an 
occasional groom-sent basket of 
the famous Rushcote strawberries, 
and inquiries for the health of Mrs 
Lorraine. 

Anne had seen Effie two or three 
times since she had come back to 
the Manor, and on each occasion 
Paul’s name had somehow crept 
into the conversation, with a 
brightening flush on the girl’s cheek, 
and a happy consciousness in her 
eyes. He seemed to have been 
constantly with the Alleynes while 
in town, and in almost every ac- 
count of Effie’s festivities some 
mention of him occurred, but al- 
ways with that shy, smiling hesi- 
tation which tells so much. To 
Anne it had felt, each time, like 
the turning of the knife in the 
wound. All was going so well, 
and yet the bitterest pang of all 
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was caused by the thought of how 
easily Paul had been deceived,— 
how soon he had sought, and found, 
comfort in the sunshine of Effie’s 
familiar companionship, 

A rustling among the dry beech- 
leaves made her look up, and there 
before her, a very incarnation of 
her insistent thoughts, stood Effie 
Alleyne. She wore a cool-looking 
blue linen dress, and her broad hat 
made a sweet shadow above her 
brown eyes and curly hair. 

She held out both her hands to 
Anne with a glad gesture. 

‘So here you are! How glad I 
am to have found you. I was on 
my way to Gable-Ends, and just 
as I was passing the top of the 
lane, I saw old Garry hunting 
about among the trees, so I guessed 
you could not be far off. Isn’t it 
hot to-day ?” 

She dropped upon the moss be- 
side Anne, and laid a quick kiss 
upon the pale cheek. 

Anne submitted quietly, though 
a strange dull anger was troub- 
ling her: could she not even have 
this quiet refuge undisturbed,— 
must Effie invade it also? Then 
shame at her unreasonable fancy 
took hold upon her, and made her 
voice very sweet and kind as she 
said, “Were you coming to see 
me, Effie? That was good of you, 
and I am glad we did not miss 
each other after all. I turned 
aside to rest a little after my hot 
walk from old Pollard’s cottage— 
this is a favourite nook of mine.” 

She had given up so much to 
the fresh young creature beside 
her, that after all this little green 
hollow of silence might as well be 
surrendered too: probably next 
time she came there, she would 
find Effie ensconced on her own 
mossy seat, with sketch-book, dogs, 
and—perhaps— Paul. 

Effie did not speak for a moment 
or two, but sat idly trying to plait 
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three blades of grass together: 
the blades were short and brittle, 
and the fingers a little nervous, so 
her attempt was unsuccessful, She 
tossed them away abruptly. 

* Anne?” 

“Well, dear?” 

* Do you think? Do you sup- 
pose ” she broke off in confusion, 
and began to wantonly pick and 
throw away the trefoil leaves and 
tiny lilac-veined flowers of the 
wood-sorrel which starred the moss. 

Anne laid a restraining pressure 
upon the destructive fingers, and 
asked gently, “Do you want to 
consult me about something, dear?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—it seems so 
silly and egoistic when I try to 
put it into words—but do you 
think I could make Paul happy? 
Does he really love me, or is he 
only fond of me because he has 
known me all my life? I wish I 
knew, because——” 

“Because what, Effie?” The 
knife hurt badly, as Effie’s dimpled 
hand turned it in the raw wound. 

“‘ Because he said something to 
me yesterday, and I told him I 
could not answer right off; so he 
gave me till to-morrow to make 
up my mind. Oh, Anne!” and 
the curly head dropped to Miss 
Savile’s knee, “‘I don’t feel as if 
I had any mind to make up: I 
only know that I love him!” 

A passing breeze shivered in 
the beech- boughs overhead, and 
sank into silence. Anne rested 
a gentle hand on the bent head, 
waited till a drifting patch of 
foam had slipped out of sight 
down the stream, and she could 
trust her voice, and then said— 

“If you love him, and he says 
that he wants you, why should 
you hesitate? Don’t trifle with 
your happiness, Effie—don’t fritter 
away with morbid scruples what 
many women would give their 
right hands to possess !” 
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Her low voice sounded almost 
harsh from intense feeling, and 
Effie sat upright and gazed at her 
with astonished eyes. 

“J morbid! Oh, Anne, what 
an odd thing to accuse me of! 
All that I am afraid of is lest 
Paul should ever feel disappointed 
in me. I’m practical enough, and 
all that, but I’m not a bit intel- 


lectual. I used to think that you 
and he had a great deal in 
common.” 


‘Even our liking for you, non- 
intellectual young person though 
you are,” smiled Anne with white 
lips. ° 

‘‘Yes, I know. I can’t imagine 
what he sees in me!” 

“Can't you? I think J can. 
If bright unselfishness and sym- 
pathy and tactful common - sense 
are worth nothing, then I confess 
I wonder at Paul’s choice; but I 
do not think they are a worthless 
dower, Effie.” 

“Qh, Anne dear, you do not 
know how horrid I often am: you 
think that I have a good temper, 
and I boxed Bobby’s ears this 
morning !” 

Her tones were tragic, and 
through all her misery Anne 
could not repress a smile. 

“No doubt he richly deserved 
it. But it does not follow that 
you will box Paul’s ears.” 

Effie looked rather shocked, and 
the other’s quick sympathy warned 
her that the girl thought her flip- 
pant. 
“I was only joking—it was 
foolish of me; you ought to know 
by this time that it is an old bad 
habit of mine. But seriously, you 
have asked me for my advice, and 
most seriously, most solemnly, I 
give it to you: put away your 
conscientious fears, and take your 
happiness in both hands. Both 
hands, Effie !” 

She held out her own, with 
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pathetic realism, as if to grasp the 
joy which had fled very far away. 

Effie’s eyes filled with sudden 
tears, as she seized Anne’s little 
trembling hands in her own warm 
clasp. 

“Oh! you are so good to me, so 
good,” she said brokenly, as she 
kissed the cold fingers. ‘ How I 
wish ” She checked herself 
hurriedly, and began to straighten 
the crumpled ribbons of her hat. 

“ What?” said Anne, sharply. 

“Nothing, nothing ; my stupid 
tongue runs away with me.” 

“ Nay, Effie, but I think, having 
begun, you ought to finish your 
sentence.” 

Effie gave a little nervous gulp, 
and then the words came in a soft 
rush. 

“T was only wishing that you 
had some one to love you and take 
care of you, dear Anne: your 
loneliness makes me feel selfish.” 

Perhaps this was the hardest 
moment of Anne Savile’s martyr- 
dom: the feminine impulse was 
strong upon her to tell the girl 
beside her how she owed all her 
happiness to the woman whom she 
pitied, and that even now, if she 
so willed, Anne could win back 
Paul to her side. But her selfless 
love for him, far more than her 
fondness for Effie, mastered the 
fierce impulse : she would not allow 
a moment’s weakness to render 
valueless the self-control and slow 
torture of the past months. 

“Don’t worry yourself about 
me, Effie. I have dear Aunt 
Felicity to look after ; and besides, 
I think I am a very self-sufficing 
sort of person. Shall we be 
moving? I fancy it must be 
nearly tea-time.” 

Effie felt a little chilled and 
cast back upon herself, but she 
was too sweet and cheery for the 
feeling to last, and during their 
homeward walk she talked so 
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busily that Anne had small need 
to speak, A word here and there 
kept the stream flowing. And it 
was not foolish talk, either: just 
the frank outpouring of a happy 
girl, full of home news and in- 
terests, and flavoured by a little 
harmless gossip. 

That deeper, nearer subject was 
not touched upon again, but each 
woman was conscious of it in her 
own way: Effie felt as if some 
jewel of price lay hidden in her 
breast, to be taken out and gloated 
over when alone; and Anne, poor 
Anne, was living over again that 
dread quarter of an hour in the 
Harley Street consulting - room, 
when the Greuze simpered down 
upon her, and she heard Dr Wal- 
ton’s grave voice pronouncing her 
doom. 

Once again she had received her 
sentence of death, and this was 
even harder to bear than the 
former. But still she felt it was 
well, very well: Paul would be 
saved from pain, and the rest 
mattered little. 

Effie accompanied her most of 
the way to the lodge-gates, merely 
for the pleasure of being with her, 
for the Manor lay in the opposite 
direction: when the old wrought- 
iron gates etched themselves 
against the green background, she 
kissed Anne affectionately, and 
turned back along the white, 
dusty road. 

Anne walked wearily up the 
shady avenue, with dragging, lan- 
guid footsteps, and a strange feeling 
of aloofness, as if she were watching 
the actions and pitying the sorrow 
of some other woman. 

When she reached the house, 
she went straight to Mrs Lorraine’s 
room, where the patient invalid 
was lying in the shaded quiet, and 
roses made the cool air odorous, 
The old lady held out a feeble 
hand of welcome, and Anne knelt 
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down beside her sofa, and laid her 
aching head on the soft silken 
pillow. 

“Tired, darling?” said the dear 
old voice, and the dim eyes peered 
anxiously at the loved face. 

“A little, auntie: it is such a 
hot day outside, but here all is so 
cool and quiet.” 

A pause, while a big bee blun- 
dered in at one of the open win- 
dows and filled the room with his 
buzzing hum. Anne nestled her 
cheek a little closer to the softly 
withered face so near her own, and 
asked tenderly— 

‘Have you missed me, dear? 
Have I been too long away?” 

“T never want you to hurry 
home on my account, darling ; but 
you know well how glad I am 
when you are with me.” 

“ How did you manage before I 
came, Aunt Felicity ?” 


“Tt was lonely, Nannie, very 
lonely. I am selfishly glad that I 
am so much older than my child— 
I could not do without her now,” 
and with difficulty the little old 
white hand was raised, and Anne’s 
face softly patted. 

A new pang shot through Anne’s 
soul: only now did she realise 
that she could not save both her 
dear ones from suffering. 

Effie’s love would more than make 
up for the slight regret that Paul 
might feel at her own death, the 
faint remorse which might assail 
him as he remembered past days ; 
but who would prevent the old aunt 
from feeling ‘lonely, very lonely ” ? 

Anne rose to her feet, as if to 
escape from the new pain, and 
saying, ‘I shall be back directly 
to pour out your tea, auntie—I 
am just going to take off my hat,” 
she left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* Apaisé soudain par Y'Eternel Oubli.” 


“T think I shall go into Colt- 
hurst this afternoon, Aunt Felicity; 
there is some shopping which I 
must do, for Mrs Benson came to 
me this morning with a list of 
portentous length.” 

Anne was filling the flower-vases 
in her aunt’s room, and she glanced 
at Mrs Lorraine as she spoke. 

“Very well, dear, but be sure 
you take the landau; don’t attempt 
such a long walk. You have been 
looking tired lately, Nan, and I do 
not like to see your cheeks so 

e.” 

“Tam always pale, auntie, and 
I think this thundery heat is try- 
ing for everybody. I used to be 
laughed at when I was a girl, for 
revelling in Kingsley’s ‘Ode to the 
North-East Wind.’ You know 
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how I enjoy, and flourish in, cold 
weather. But I promise that I 
will drive into town, darling, so 
don’t bother your dear head about 
me. There,” and she laid a fragile, 
long-stemmed white rose upon Mrs 
Lorraine’s silken coverlet, “ that 
Niphetos is too lovely and sweet 
to be crowded into a glass with 
other roses: it deserves to be ad- 
mired and enjoyed all by itself.” 
It was a close August day, 
nearly a month since Anne had sat 
beside the river in her little green 
bower, and Effie Alleyne’s engage- 
ment to Paul Heriot was now an 
established fact. She had been 
over several times to Gable-Ends, 
to confide her raptures to Anne, 
and had been received with kind- 
ness and sympathy ; but each visit 
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had left Anne a little paler and 
wearier, a step nearer the end of 
her journey. 

Paul she had not seen—that at 
least had been spared her. He 
had called once since the announce- 
ment of the engagement, but she 
was out at the time, and the visit 
had not been repeated: a little 
note of congratulation from her 
had elicited a polite reply from 
him, and he had remained “ hers 
sincerely.” 

Anne looked at her own tired 
face in the glass, as she dressed 
for her drive into Colthurst, and 
the thought crossed her mind that 
the end could not be very far off 
now. The mental worry, against 
which Dr Walton had so earnestly 
warned her, had been busy at its 
hurtful work, but it had been 
fatally aided by a deeper, surer 
cause than any worry: with the 
final loss of Paul’s love, Anne felt 
her feeble hold on life slacken and 
slip. 

yo now came those brooding 
August days of thunderous heat 
and drought, when her very soul 
sickened for a breath of crisp, cool 
air, and a feeling of dust and hot 
discomfort crept even into the 
wide grounds and gardens of 
Gable-Ends, all parched and dry 
beneath the late summer sun. 

Each morning Anne woke to 
the renewed hope of hearing the 
cool patter of rain on the broad 
leaves of the magnolia outside her 
window, and each return to con- 
sciousness only made her aware of 
the oppressive warmth, and the 
irritating brilliancy of the shaft of 
sunshine which pierced the open- 
ing of her window-curtains, lay in 
a bright band across the carpet, 
and sent quivering reflections from 
the water in her wide bath to play 
upon the ceiling. ‘Oh, to live 
till the cool autumn comes,” she 


used to think, as she buried her 
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face in her pillow, “just to feel 
cool again, and to see the beeches 
golden against the blue—the deep, 
cool blue of October, so different 
from this misty haze of heat!” 

And then a little creeping whis- 
per would make itself heard, and 
suggest that as the longed -for 
autumn days would probably see 
Paul and Effie made man and wife, 
perhaps after all life might hold 
worse possibilities than to die in 
the hated heat. 

Then Anne would rise from her 
bed, and go about her daily duties : 
but still the haunting fancies 
crawled and crept. 

*T shall not be long, auntie,” 
she said, as she looked into Mrs 
Lorraine’s room to say good-bye. 
‘Sarah has taken her sewing into 
the next room, so you will not feel 
deserted, will you?” 

Somehow the little shrunken 
figure looked more pathetically 
lonely than usual in the large, 
flower -scented room, and Anne 
felt loth to leave her; but the 
sweet patient smile lit up the old 
face, and dispersed Anne’s nervous 
scruples. 

So she kissed her aunt again, 
with lingering fondness, and drove 
away in the antiquated landau, 
drawn by the fat brown horse. 

She stopped at the lodge for a 
few minutes to speak to the wo- 
man who lived there, the down- 
trodden wife of one of the gar- 
deners, an excellent workman, but 
surly and selfish in his home. 
Anne knew that matters had, of 
late, been worse than usual in the 
little cottage, for Reuben had be- 
gun to frequent the “ Harp and 
Orown ” half a mile down the road, 
and his sullen temper sometimes 
alternated with bursts of passion. 

Both Mrs Lorraine and she felt 
that the man ought to be dis- 
missed ; but their sympathy for his 
miserable, delicate wife tempered 
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their justice, and he had not yet 
received warning to leave. 

Anne tried to speak a few com- 
forting words to the poor sobbing 
woman, and took the puny baby 
into her tender arms, while the 
elder child came and leant against 
her knee, and stared up fearlessly 
at her with round black eyes. 

“And he used to be so kind- 
like once, miss,” wailed poor Mrs 
Smith, “and would do many a 
hand’s turn for me if I was tired 
—but now it’s all so different !” 

Anne softly hushed, the fretting 
infant, and tried to cheer the 
mother by diverting her attention 
to her children; but the weak 
tears only flowed the faster. 

‘* Ah, they might be some sort 
o’ comfort to me if they was strong 
and hearty, but what can you ex- 
pect of children whose mother is 
always ill and miserable? Baby, 
he does naught but fret, and little 
Maggie there is that nervous that 
she creeps. out of sight when her 
father comes home.” 

The sloe-black eyes filled with 
sudden tears, and the baby-lip 
began to quiver, as the little lassie 
heard her mother’s words. 

Anne laid her hand on the pale, 
thin hair, and said, cheeringly— 

“Tf Maggie looks in that little 
basket on the table, perhaps she 
will find some nice biscuits.” 

The little creature trotted off 
contentedly, with the quickl 
restored serenity of childhood, and 
Anne said to the mother with 
gentle reproof— 

“You must be careful what you 
say before Maggie: she is very 
intelligent, and it is a pity to 
increase her fear of her father.” 

“Ay, she’s sharp,” said Mrs 
Smith with weak pride, and ig- 
noring Miss Savile’s gentle cen- 
sure. “I’m sure I thank you 


kindly, miss, for bringing her the 
biscuits,” she added. 
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“T thought they would be a 
treat for the dear little maid, and 
you will find one or two little 
trifles for yourself in the basket; 
you might fill it with some of your 
beautiful sweet peas when you 
return it, Mrs Smith,” she said 
hastily, trying with delicate tact 
to remove any feeling of obliga- 
tion. “You have quite a hedge 
of them at the back of the lodge, 
and they are almost over up at 
the gardens—ours were so much 
exposed to the sun.” 

The woman’s poorer intelligence 
could not appreciate the feeling 
which prompted Anne’s words, 
but she was dimly conscious of 
the charm of her manner, and 
clumsily tried again to thank her, 

“Tt’s not many ladies, who have 
everything that they can want in 
this world, as would bother them- 
selves to think of a poor woman’s 
troubles, like you, miss! I don’t 
mean no offence, but sometimes, 
as I sees you going past the lodge, 
I can’t help thinking how lovely it 
must be to be you/ Nothing to 
trouble over, from morning till 
night—except your poor aunt’s 
health, miss,” she added hurriedly, 
as if afraid that Miss Savile might 
feel her wanting in respectful 
sympathy. 

Anne smiled vaguely, murmured 
something about not keeping the 
horse waiting any longer, and left 
the cottage. 

As she drove away, some words 
of Gustave Flaubert’s flashed into 
her mind, and dwelt there: ‘‘ Nous 
sommes tous dans un désert. 
Personne ne comprend personne.” 

Old Stevens drove very leisurely, 
and Anne had ample time for 
thought as the carriage rolled 
along the dusty roads, but her 
mind felt strangely blank; only 
that dreary little French phrase ob- 
truded itself with odd persistency. 

She was very tired, more tired 
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than her slight morning occupa- 
tions should have left her, and she 
could have fancied that her large 
sunshade was an oppressive weight 
to hold up, if the thought had not 
been too absurd. 

The old horse’s hoofs made a 
rhythmical thudding upon the 
hard road, and “‘ Personne ne com- 
prend personne” set itself to the 
sound with maddening iteration. 

Paul would never understand 
her, never look at her again with 
the old kindly light in his eyes— 
never any more. 

Had she done well, had she in- 
deed acted wisely? Could Effie 
ever satisfy him? The thoughts 
came thronging now, though Anne 
tried vainly to stem their rush. 
They seemed to have broken loose 
in her tired brain, and the merci- 
ful blankness was fast becoming 
a confused whirl of kaleidoscopic 
thought. 

“Stop!” she cried aloud in her 
agony, and Stevens looked round 
inquiringly. 

“No, no—it is all right! Drive 
on, Stevens,” she said hurriedly, 
in answer to his unspoken query. 

This calmed her a little, for the 
momentary lapse warned her of 
her danger. Anne was a proud 
woman, and she was resolved not 
to betray herself. Bodily weak- 
ness she could not prevent, but 
while she lived she would control 
her mind. 

The road had been winding up 
a rather steep hill, and as the 
carriage topped the rise two figures 
on horseback appeared close at 
hand: they were Paul and Efiie. 

The girl made as if she would 
rein up, but her companion merely 
lifted his hat and rode on; so she 
contented herself with a beaming 
smilie and a wave of her gauntleted 
hand in Anne’s direction. 

The latter turned her head and 
hungrily watched the two till they 
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disappeared down the hill; then 
she leant back again, and sat very 
still. 

As the coachman drew up before 
the first shop he had been told to 
stop at, a low mutter of thunder 
was heard in the distance, and 
he respectfully remarked to Miss 
Savile that it was a good thing 
that old Dobbin did not mind a 
thunderstorm. ‘For a storm is 
coming up, miss,” he added, with 
an uneasy glance towards the east, 
where a livid rampart of cloud 
was slowly rearing itself against 
the hot blue sky. His mistress 
did not seem to hear, but walked 
slowly into the little stationer’s 
shop. The old man shook his head 
gravely as he flicked the flies from 
patient Dobbin’s ears, and a puff 
of dry wind raised the dust and 
bits of straw on the uneven pave- 
ment, and blew them into whirling 
eddies which sank as rapidly as 
they rose. 

‘Miss Savile ain’t been looking 
herself, not this long time past,” 
he soliloquised sagely. ‘She'd 
ought to have been in her bed to- 
day, instead of driving out in this 
infernal heat—it’s neither good for 
man nor beast.” 

He thought regretfully of his 
cool harness-room, and nodded 
once or twice drowsily. 

Anne’s light returning footstep 
made him start, and as she looked 
up to give him her orders, the 
kindly old servant was struck 
anew by her strange pallor. 

The lumbering Gable-Ends carri- 
age called at the butcher’s, corn- 
dealer’s, and ironmonger’s; then 
it drew up at the principal draper’s 
of the little town, and once more 
Anne wearily descended, crossed 
the pavement, and passed between 
the huge bales of striped flannel 
and malodorous linoleum which 
flanked the shop doorway. 

Mr Thomson himself was out, 
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but his shopman bustled forward, 
eager to have the honour of serv- 
ing Miss Savile, and one or two 
unoccupied assistants hung idly 
about, making believe to be busy 
with piles of coarse dusters and 
bundles of tape; while farther up 
the counter an old country-woman 
laboriously chose a piece of stuff 
for her Sunday gown, and two 
girls giggled awkwardly over a 
crude mass of artificial flowers. 
Their whispers and giggles jarred 
on Anne’s nerves, and the flaring 
colours of the flowers made her 
eyes ache: she turned to the obse- 
quious shopman and asked to see 
some ribbon, with an odd hesitancy 
in her usual clear tones. 

The box was brought out, and 
she began mechanically to turn 
over the coloured rolls of ribbon, 
but she seemed to forget why she 
had asked for such a thing; all 
her attention was concentrated on 
the curious thumping of her heart, 
and her: hands felt strangely 
clammy. 

She held a roll of light blue 
satin ribbon between her finger 
and thumb, and gazed at it vague- 
ly ; the shopman coughed apologet- 
ically, and began to praise the 
article in question. 

“Such a_ beautiful colour, 
madam, quite the newest shade, 
I assure you; and then the quality ! 
Why, that ribbon will last for 
ever, so to speak !” 

“Yes, yes,” said Anne, softly, 
hesitatingly. Surely the shop 
felt very hot, and why did the 
floor sway up and down? The 
man’s voice sounded very far 
away, very far and faint . . . and 
she hated to see the dusty motes 
dancing in the sunbeams! They 
were dancing now, madly, dizzily 
dancing in the broad flood of 
scorching sunshine which streamed 
in through the fly-spotted window- 

anes. 
Anne longed to go, to hasten 
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out of the oppressive atmosphere, 
but though her head felt odd and 
light, she seemed glued to her 
chair; she could not move her 
feet, only her hand idly played 
with the glossy blue ribbon. 

The old woman put down the 
length of claret-coloured merino 
which she had been anxiously 
examining, and moved a pace or 
two nearer the pale young lady; 
but the two girls kept up their 
chatter over the flowers, and in- 
dulged in subdued chaff with the 
youth who was serving them. 

Anne saw green boughs waving 
now, and heard the water flowing ; 
surely she was back again in 
her beechen bower, and Paul was 
coming towards her through the 
shade. What did it matter if she 
was too weak to rise and meet 
him? A glad smile was on his 
dear face, and she would nestle 
very close at last. 

Close, close, as she had never 
even allowed herself to fancy in 
the bad days that were past. 

She stretched out her hands to- 
wards the vision, and the old woman 
caught them in her horny clasp. 

‘Poor lady, she’s fainting ! 
Bring water, water,” quavered 
the kindly old voice; but Anne’s 
eyes opened wide and grey upon 
her, and the slender hands 
wrenched themselves away with 
a violence their gentle owner had 
never been guilty of before. 

The spell was broken, and for 
one moment, one lightning-flash 
of consciousness, Anne realised 
all: she was dying. This was 
the moment foretold so long ago 
by the specialist’s grave voice, 
and it found her—#in no cool 
green solitude, with only the trees 
and the sky overhead, but in a 
stuffy draper’s shop, with the 
shopmen staring at her open- 
mouthed . . . and the motes danc- 
ing in the sunshine. 


She reeled and fell, and her 
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dying hand clutched the nearest 
object, the roll of ribbon: she 
lay her length upon the dusty 
floor, and yards upon yards of 
the gaudy blue ribbon coiled and 
settled upon her prostrate body 
and startled dead face. 

It was only one more example 
of Fate’s squalid ironies. 


Late in the afternoon of the 
following day Paul and Effie stood 
together in the library at the 
Manor. His arms were round 
her, and her head rested on his 
shoulder. She had been crying, 
but her tears were dried now, 
and Paul’s close clasp was very 
comforting. , 

“Poor, poor Anne,” she mur- 
mured, sadly ; “I cannot bear to 
think of it, Paul. Anne to die 
in a vulgar little shop, with all 
the shopboys gaping at her! Oh, 
it is too horrible,” and her eyes 
brimmed over anew. 

Heriot stooped and kissed each 
reddened eyelid, and his heart 
was very full of love as he did 
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so. How wise he had been to 
find out, before it was too late, 
how sweet and good and true was 
the girl whom he now held in his 
arms. 

Poor Anne Savile, hers was a 
sad fate, and a strangely reserved 
nature: it seemed to him almost 
unwomanly never to have con- 
fided her secret to any one. And 
yet she must have been ailing 
for long. 

He gave an impatient sigh, and 
then began to stroke back the little 
soft curls from Effie’s forehead. 

The sun suddenly emerged from 
behind a cloud, and flooded the 
book-lined room with its golden 
evening light. Beyond the open 
window all looked green and re- 
freshed after the storm and rain 
of yesterday; now and again a 
sleepy thrush let fall a few clear 
liquid notes, and the clean scent 
of mignonette rose from the bor- 
der just below the window. 

“Don’t cry, sweetheart,” said 
Paul Heriot, softly. 

F. A. Howpen. 
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DURING THE ARMISTICE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE WAR. 


CoRRECT as are, as a rule, the 
reports in the public press regard- 
ing warfare, they are necessarily 
almost entirely confined to the 
actual scene of war, or the politi- 
cal situation ; and it is not often 
that the daily papers can find 
space to contain, or will supply 
the funds for telegraphing, many 
of the incidents and impressions 
which must fall to the lot of every 
man who travels in regions where 
war is the order of the day. As 
long as description is confined to 
the scene of the campaign and the 
account-of battles there cannot be 
too much of it. But there are the 
thousand and one incidents of 
war—not necessarily dealing with 
blcodshed and horrors—which are 
never reported, which are perhaps 
scarcely worth reporting. Yet 
one who has time to look around 
him and take note cannot but be 
struck most forcibly by the ever- 
charging scenes with which he 
is surrounded. Scmetimes these 
little incidents rival in pathos 
even the more terrible sights and 
experiences ; sometimes the innate 
humcur of an individual finds an 
outlet amongst surroundings of 
the most depressing nature, and 
turns tragedy into comedy. Often 
the latent enthusiasm which every 
Englishman possesses more or less 
is raised to its highest pitch by 
the sight of great numbers of 
massed trcops, by the sound of 
the music of war ; often deep com- 
passion and pity, which are com- 
mon to all men, are stirred by the 
tragedy and suffering which s:ur- 
round one. 

The writer has nothing to tell 
here of great battles or of great 
panics, of the roar of artillery or 





the 
they wing their flight overhead. 
Rather it is his desire to narrate 
some of what may be called the 


the howling of shells as 


byways of warfare, the little 
events and incidents of travel 
that must fall to the lot of one 
and every man who finds himself 
with an army in time of war. 

About half-way between Avlona 
—a port on the Adriatic about 
seventy miles north of Corfu—and 
Janina, the capital of Epirus, and 
about forty-five miles distant from 
each, stands the town of Argyro- 
castro. It is a place of some little 
importance, the capital of a large 
district, and the residence of a 
mutaserif. It was from Avlona 
that I commenced my journey cn 
May 23rd to the front, riding over 
the high hills that rise to the south- 
east of the little town, and ascend- 
ing the valley of the Viosa to Tepe- 
léni, with its old fortress and the 
ruins of the summer serai of Ali 
Pasha. Here it was that Byron 
visited the famous Albanian chief- 
tain, of whose entourage he gives 
so graphic a description in “ Childe 
Harold.” Tepeléni is certainly 
deserving of remark even to-day 
when its former glories have disap- 
peared, from its grard situation 
on a rocky cliff dominating three 
valleys. 

A ride of six hours or so the 
following day brought us to Argy- 
rocastro. Although we had been 
able from a distance to catch a 
glimpse now and again of the 
town, it is hidden as one ap- 
proaches it closer by intervening 
spurs of the mountain- range on 
which it is situated. It is not, 
in fact, until one has reached the 
ravine up which it lies that one 
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can obtain any view of the place. 
Of all the towns of Epirus and 
Albania, Argyrocastro is said to 
be the most picturesque, and cer- 
tainly its position is very fine. 
It is built at the upper end of two 
steep ravines, running parallel to 
one another, and divided only by 
the ridge on which the great castle 
and fortress are situated. Oppo- 
site on the other side of the valley 
rise great grey cliffs of rock, with 
villages scattered here and there, 
where the nature of the soil can 
give them a foothold. The most 
prominent object in the place is 
the fortress, strongly built of well- 
squared stone, with its great tower 
stretching out between the two 
portions of the town and domin- 
ating the valley beneath and the 
entire position. 

With the exception of the steep 
streets of modern shops and cara- 
vanserais, which form the bazaars 
of the place, Argyrocastro is a 
straggling town, nearly all its 
houses being surrounded by gar- 
dens or enclosed yards. Strange 
picturesque dwellings they are, 
the lower storeys constructed of 
stone and the upper of wood, with 
roofs tiled with flat stones, and 
with great overhanging wooden 
windows, for all the world like 
some medieval building of Eng- 
land. Peeping from amongst their 
groves of walnut and plane trees 
their effect is picturesque in the 
extreme, and gaze at Argyrocastro 
from whatever direction one may 
choose, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the landscape. But it is the 
human interest perhaps which 
comes more largely into play, for 
the streets and caravanserais and 
cafés of the place cannot fail to 
please. Civilisation has not to 
any great extent set her stamp 
upon the place, so that much 
remains that in the larger towns, 
such as Janina, has almost disap- 
peared. Here still the Albanian, 
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Christian and Moslem, stalks and 
swaggers in his fustanella, with 
its thousand folds, and gold-em- 
broidered jacket, sauntering up 
and down the bazaars to the 
admiration of his fellow - towns- 
men. With his red fez and his 
sash full of arms, his legs neatly 
cased in embroidered gaiters, and 
his pointed scarlet-toed shoes end- 
ing in tassels, he forms indeed a 
picture. As we sat in the street 
sipping our coffee, we were given 
ample opportunity to see and 
admire, though it took all the 
exertions of an officer and two 
gendarmes to keep the inquisitive 
crowd at a distance. Seldom 
indeed is it that Argyrocastro is 
visited by a European, or that the 
rare exhibition of a hat is seen in 
streets where the fez alone is 
worn. 

There were no signs of the war 
here, and everything seemed so 
peaceful and quiet that one could 
scarcely believe he was so near 
the scene of so much bloodshed 
and fighting. Moslem and Chris- 
tian, Turk and Greek, seemed 
to share the town and its small 
trade without any feeling of dis- 
trust and inquietude, and the little 
café that we sat in was the common 
resort of both. 

From Argyrocastro almost until 
we arrived at Janina two days 
later we saw little or nought to 
remind us of war. Driving—for 
we had found a road and a car- 
riage there—through lovely scen- 
ery amongst forests of oak and 
walnut trees, through valleys and 
ravines full of violet and yellow 
sage and pink cistus, between 
fields of green corn and vine- 
yards bursting into leaf, one could 
not have imagined a scene of 
more perfect peace. At a spot 
where our road joined that which 
leads to Janina from Monastir, 
the terminus of the railway, some 
200 miles to the north, the scene 
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changed. Turning a corner sud- 
denly, we drove into four battalions 
of Turkish troops, reinforcements 
for the front, who were resting for 
their mid-day meal in the shade of 
a grove of plane-trees. From there 
on to Janina our road was all 
bustle and noise of dust, for 4000 
men were on the march. Five 
days from the date of my land- 
ing on Turkish soil—viz., on May 
26th—I found myself in Janina, 
the capital of Epirus. The town 
presented a curious spectacle, for, 
added to the usual population 
of Albanians, Greeks, Epirotes, 
Turks, and Jews, there were thou- 
sands of troops, whose dark-blue 
uniforms and crimson fezzes formed 
the principal touch of colour, go 
where one would. The population, 
which had been expecting murder 
and loot at the hands of the Turk- 
ish soldiers, and especially at the 
hands of the Albanian irregulars, 
were recovering from their ground- 
less fears; and had already dis- 
covered that an army formed of 
the representatives of most of the 
wildest divisions of the Turkish 
empire was as capable of discipline 
as the best-regulated European 
army could be. The shops were 
reopened, the absurd little barri- 
cades which the consular body had 
erected to protect their quarter of 
the town were pulled down, and 
with them disappeared all outward 
and visible signs of fear. The 
main street which leads down to 
the bazaars, and in which all the 
better shops of Christian, Turk, 
and Jew are situated, presented 
perhaps the most typical scene to 
be found in Janina, for here be- 
tween handsome magazines with 
huge plate-glass windows filled 
with every class of goods that 
would be most likely to tempt the 
Turk or Albanian to loot, passed 
and re-passed an ever-flowing 
stream of soldiery. Good-natured, 
cheerful fellows one and all, mak- 
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ing way for one to pass; never, in 
spite of the crowd, pushing or 
jostling, but strolling to and fro, 
engaged on business or pleasure, 
or hand in hand, as is their wont, 
flattening their noses against the 
shop windows for all the world 
like girls in Bond Street. Even 
the swaggering Albanian irregu- 
lars, capable as they are of savagery 
at times, caused no disturbance 
whatever, but stood aside and 
watched with interest the rarely 
seen sight of a hat—for, with the 
exception of the European consuls, 
all the population wear the fez. 
About these Albanian irregulars 
one anecdote must be given. The 
wife of the able Russian consul at 
Janina was returning one evening 
from a walk accompanied by a 
kavas, or consular guard, when she 
saw half-a-dozen of the irregulars 
banging. at the door of a bread- 
shop. Fearing that some attempt 
to loot the place and murder the 
owner, who was Christian, was 
taking place, she pluckily sent her 
kavas to order them to desist. 
This they at once did, explaining 
to the lady that they only wished 
to buy bread, and showing her their 
money. She, fearing a repetition 
of the attack on the shop, offered 
to provide them with food if they 
would come to her house. On their 
arrival they were rewarded with a 
good solid meal. Before departing 
they asked how much there was to 
pay, and were half pleased and 
half annoyed to find that they 
were guests. The kindness of 
their hostess, however, made such 
an impression upon them that they 
assured her that, no matter what 
disturbances, what massacres even, 
might occur, she and her property 
were safe. Nothing, happily, did 
occur, but her house was always 
guarded none the less by Albanians, 
not necessarily her former guests, 
and had any disturbance broken 
out, would have been at once put 
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into a state of defence, and de- 
fended, against whoever the at- 
tackers might have been. 

Here and there amongst the nar- 
row streets and lanes of the bazaars 
of Janina are open spaces, shaded 
by gigantic plane-trees, where the 
enterprising café men had spread 
tables and chairs. The crowd of 
officers and soldiers was always 
thickest at these spots, for here 
they loved to sit and drink their 
coffee and discuss the war. What 
a running to and fro of the boys 
who served the coffee, what a bub- 
bling of their narghiles, what clouds 
of cigarette smoke! Here and 
there the predominating blue of 
the uniforms was broken by an 
Albanian in white, or a Macedon- 
ian in scarlet, or by the fustanella, 
with its thousand folds, of a peas- 
ant of Epirus. Through the mov- 
ing leaves of the plane-trees the 
sunlight danced and shimmered 
over the ever-changing scene. 

Down through the narrow ba- 
zaars, along the moat of the old 
fortress, even on to the landing- 
place with its overhanging wooden 
houses and its boats, great and 
small, the crowd of soldiery ex- 
tended. The lake swarms with 
fish, and many of the townspeople 
earn a livelihood by supplying the 
market with huge carp and eels, 
while almost the only relaxation of 
the townspeople is their boating. 

Entering a caique, a few strokes 
of the oars freed us from the sur- 
rounding craft and the quay with 
its crowds, and we glided away 
noiselessly over the clear water to- 
ward the island which lies opposite 
to the town. Here at least there 
was peace and quiet, and nought 
to remind one that this was a seat 
of war, except far away the glim- 
mer of the tents of the Turkish 
camp to the south of the town. 

There is no view of Janina 
more picturesque than that from 
the lake, for as a foreground to 
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the long low town with the un- 
dulating hills behind it rises a 
promontory of grey rock, the cliffs 
half hidden in clusters of trailing 
creepers. On the two points of 
this promontory rise mosques, with 
their domes and minarets and tall 
dark cypress-trees. Between them 
peep the ruins of the serai, or 
palace, of Ali Pasha, the famous 
independent chief of Janina and 
friend of Byron. So smooth, so 
still the lake, that every detail of 
rock and mosque and cypress 
stands out as clearly in its reflec- 
tion as it does in the reality above. 
A short row and we reached 
the island, skirting which, in chan- 
nels cut amongst the giant rushes, 
we arrived at its eastern shore, 
where the village of the fisher- 
folk is situated, the houses of wood 
and stone, standing close along the 
water’s-edge, half hidden in vegeta- 
tion. The short journey from the 
town to the island had changed 
one’s surroundings from war to 
peace, for instead of soldiers there 
were children, playing in boats or 
paddling in the lake, driving their 
flocks of white geese and ducks or 
setting the eel-traps. And ashore 
such plane-trees! half hiding with 
their drooping boughs the ivy-clad 
walls of the little convent, in an 
upper room of which old Ali Pasha, 
deserted by his friends, was shot 
by his own soldiers. Here we 
landed, and two old nuns, the sole 
existing inhabitants of the place, 
and who looked as though they 
might have been there since Ali 
Pasha’s days, took us round, and 
showed us the strange little chapels 
with their frescoes, and pointed 
out the upper chamber where Ali 
Pasha sought refuge, and where 
he was shot through the ceiling of 
the room below. Even to-day one 
can see the bullet-holes in the rot- 
ten boards, which have never been 
changed since those days,—not, it 
is true, from the interest of the 
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place, for seldom is it visited, but 
rather from neglect and careless- 
ness, and the building is quite un- 
inhabitable to-day. It seemed to 
take but a few minutes to row 
back again to Janina, and to be 
landed once more in the crowd of 
soldiers. It had been a glimpse 
of peace—in the midst of war. 

Between Janina and Philipiada, 
of which more anon, we spent a 
night at the wayside caravanserai 
of Chefik Bey Khan. It was but 
one of the ordinary khans, built 
for the comfort of the traveller 
and the profit of the proprietors, 
along all the highroads of Turkey. 
1t was evening when, with a final 
spurt, our carriage with its four 
horses cantered into the courtyard 
of the building. On alighting we 
found every available corner, and 
a good many that could scarcely 
be considered available, in the 
occupation of Turkish soldiers. 
Even the little café which occu- 
pied one side of the archway lead- 
ing into the courtyard was in the 
hands of a couple of privates, who 
would have been making a good 
thing out of their occupation, ex- 
cept that as the troops are so 
seldom paid, the business seemed 
to be on the credit system. How- 
ever, I doubt whether they had 
paid much for their stock-in-trade, 
for the original occupiers of the 
caravanserai had fied on the ap- 
proach of the troops,—the most 
foolish thing possible to do, as 
there is less compunction in seiz- 
ing the private effects of an ab- 
sentee landlord than of those 
whose complaints might reach 
headquarters and bring down pun- 
ishment upon the raiders. 

The arrival of Europeans creat- 
ed no little excitement amongst 
the Albanians, and a crowd 


issued from every room to obtain 
a glance of the strangers. Great, 
finely built men they were, some 
in uniform, some still 


in the 
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dress of their native mountains, 
and others again in a mixture of 
both. Of all the regiments of 
European Turkey there is prob- 
ably none that numbers so many 
brigands and suchlike amongst 
it as the 38th Ishtib Regiment. 
But in spite of the fact that we 
were the cynosure of all eyes, not 
a remark was passed concerning 
us, and the soldiers looked on in 
respectful silence. We inquired 
after the officer in charge of the 
battalion, in the hopes of his being 
able to find us quarters, when 
suddenly the gentleman in ques- 
tion appeared, wildly gesticulating 
his welcomes and shouting to his 
men to bring up our baggage to 
his own quarters, the most com- 
fortable room in the khan. A 
minute or two later we found our- 
selves and our belongings safely 
lodged in a large square room, 
which, happily for the sake of 
ventilation, had no glass in its 
windows, the panes having proved 
too tempting as revolver-targets to 
the Albanian irregulars, who are 
never happy unless they are letting 
off firearms, generally at consider- 
able danger to the world at large, 
each other, and themselves. 

When our host had done shout- 
ing, and he seemed to have direc- 
tions to give to every single man 
in the battalion, he flourished his 
arms, dropped his voice to a lower 
key, seized us by the hands, and 
introduced himself as Kemil 
Effendi, a lieutenant in the service 
of H.I.M. the Sultan, at present 
commanding a battalion of the 
Ishtib Regiment, though he him- 
self hailed from the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna. He was a typical 
Turk of the old school, speaking 
nothing but his own language, and 
caring little or nought about the 
outside world. His black hair, 
parted in the middle, was drawn 
back over either ear, where it 
stood out in a sort of fringe from 
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underneath his fez. His high 
cheekbones and narrow eyes show- 
ed his Turkman origin, while he 
seemed also to have inherited from 
his wild ancestors a remarkable 
love of colour. We had surprised 
him before he had found time to 
put on his tunic, though I fancy 
that he was loath to do so, in order 
to allow us to catch an uninter- 
rupted view of his yellow creton 
shirt, with festoons of purple and 
blue roses climbing over a green 
trelliswork. A pair of scarlet 
socks peeped from under the 
trousers of his uniform, and his 
pocket-handkerchief displayed col- 
ours and stripes that could put 
a veritable rainbow to shame. 
Seated on an equally gorgeous 
cotton-covered mattress, which 
was stretched upon the floor over 
an aniline-dyed carpet, with a 
picture of a creature somewhat re- 
sembling an apparently intoxi- 
cated lion with a wicked leer in 
his eye, Kemil and his surround- 
ings formed an admirable picture, 
a very kaleidoscope of cottons 
and cretons, from which peeped his 
pleasant good-natured face with 
its narrow, black, twinkling eyes. 
Nothing could have exceeded his 
kindness, from his helping us to 
stretch our beds to sharing his 
supper of a roasted lamb, around 
which we sat on the floor and ate 
in true Turkish style with our 
fingers. Kemil had seen a world 
of service, and his body was liter- 
ally covered with scars, memen- 
toes of the Russian, Servian, and 
Montenegrin wars. But he had 
been forgotten, and having no in- 
fluence in Constantinople, had 
remained, and was still, a lieu- 
tenant. I am glad to be able 
to state, however, that, through 
the influence of one of our party, 
he afterwards received the pro- 
motion to which his long service 
and his wounds entitled him. I 
believe he is now a major. Cigar- 
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ettes and coffee, coffee and cigar- 
ettes, and good Kemil going it the 
whole time, telling us of his fights 
and his battles, and of his imprison- 
ment in Russia, for he was one of 
those taken at Plevna. It was to 
his remembrance, no doubt, of the 
courtesy and kindness shown him 
in Moscow, d&c., that was owing 
not a little his civility and hospi- 
tality toward ourselves. He had 
been long at the Chefik Khan, and 
the weariness of the place seemed 
to have added to his contentment 
in narrating his many battles. He 
would jump up from his mattress, 
execute a sort of war-dance, and 
suddenly seat himself again, only to 
rise once more and shout and ges- 
ticulate. He was delightful, and 
kept us all the while in fits of 
laughter, in which he heartily 
joined. The man seated next to 
him was a great contrast, a young 
Albanian officer of Ishtib, slight 
and handsome, with blue eyes and 
a small yellow moustache. He 
scarcely ever spoke, but sat there 
in silence, his eyes alternately 
wandering from Kemil to our- 
selves. A quiet, most gentleman- 
ly man, with delightful manners, 
and rather a sad thoughtful ex- 
pression. It was his first cam- 
paign, and as yet he had seen 
little or nothing of the war, being 
wearily quartered at Chefik Khan, 
to forward the transport trains on 
their journey to the front. 

In all we were a most friendly 
party—half-a-dozen officers and 
non-commissioned officers, good 
kind souls one and all, who watched 
our every movement on the chance 
of being able to render us some 
further comfort. The last I heard 
of them as I dropped off to sleep — 
for we all shared the one room— 
was a great discussion in progress 
as to whether the little paraffin- 
lamp ought to be turned out or 
not. Opinion was divided!: some 
thought we might be afraid in the 
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dark, others that we might not be 
able to sleep with a light, so a com- 
promise was arranged, and it was 
turned down very low! 

We had at Ohefik Khan a good 
example of the want of interest the 
Turkish soldier takes in his own 
surroundings. Born a soldier, 
there is no better fighting man in 
the world than the Turk, and he 
needs only to be told what to do 
and how and when to do it. But 
beyond this he thinks but little for 
himself. One of my companions 
was compiling a list of the Turkish 
regiments engaged in Epirus in the 
war, and had reason to ask Kemil 
Effendi the name and number of 
his regiment. The name he knew, 
but confessed to being in utter ig- 
norance as tothe number. Nothing 
daunted, he asked his fellow-ofti- 
cers with no result, and then tried 
a sergeant-major and a corporal, 
neither of whom was any wiser, 
but the corporal said he thought 
the private who brewed the coffee 
used to know, and he was sent for. 
He used to know, he said, but had 
forgotten, but he thought it was 
either the 28th or the 38th Regi- 
ment, and eventually decided on 
the 28th. It was the 38th as a 
matter of fact. Since the reorgan- 
isation of the Turkish army, and 
the introduction of regimental 
numbers, the greatest vagueness 
has existed, which would no doubt 
result in confusion if officers and 
men alike did not altogether ignore 
the numbers and refer always to 
the names, 

Only a week or two later I came 
across again another good example 
of the absolute obedience and the 
want of interest in his surround- 
ings which is so largely found in 
the character of the Mohammedan 
soldier. In this case they were 
Arabs. I had walked up a steep 
incline on the road, and reached 
the top some little time before 
my carriage. Seating myself on 





a stone, I commenced to smoke, 
While thus engaged a group of 
fierce-looking soldiers passed, one 
of whom called out to the others 
in Arabic, “What can these in- 
fidels, wearers of hats, be doing 
here?” which is a very ordinary 
way of describing Europeans, 
Before the others could reply, I 
called out in their own language, 
“They are watching the infidels, 
wearers of fezzes, go to the war 
to be shot.” A peal of laughter 
burst from the group, who one and 
all approached and shook hands 
with me, delighted to find some 
one who could speak their tongue. 
They were Syrians who had vol- 
unteered for the war, of which 
they were already heartily weary. 
On my questioning them, they had 
no idea where they were, who they 
were fightingagainst,orwhy. They 
simply stated that they had vol- 
unteered and been sent, and that 
when the war was over they hoped 
to return home again. They had 
no idea that an armistice had been 
existing for some time, and that 
the war had practically ceased. 
They had not been well treated, 
they said, by the Turks, and it is 
seldom indeed that there is any 
good fellowship between Turk and 
Arab, and since they had left their 
homes they had received no kind- 
ness except from the captain and 
officers of an English steamer on 
which they had travelled. One, a 
tall handsome youth, seized my 
hand and implored me to take 
him away from a country he found 
so inhospitable— anywhere, he 
would serve me as a slave, and 
the tears of his home-sickness 
glistened in his eyes. My car- 
riage arrived, and as I looked 
back I saw him standing in the 
road gazing after it. 

At Philipiada we found our- 
selves at the front, and within a few 
miles of the scene of nearly every 
battle that had been fought in 
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Epirus. The house that the 
Turkish commander had provided 
for our habitation was situated a 
. little way from the unfortunate 
town—unfortunate in that it was 
burned by the Turks when evacu- 
ating it, looted by the Greeks on 
entering, and again fired by them 
on their flight into Greek territory 
only a few days later, to be eventu- 
ally looted by the Turks of all the 
stores and munitions left behind 
in the panic. Our house, however, 
was one of the few that had 
remained intact, though broken 
panes of glass and bullet - holes 
through the walls clearly showed 
that it had not escaped altogether 
free. It was a pleasant enough 
place, perched on a hill high above 
the great plain that extends from 
Philipiada to Arta and the gulf, 
and was surrounded by groves of 
trees and small gardens. It was 
not long before we were installed 
and our dinner cooking in the big 
Turkish kitchen, with its wide 
divans of polished wood and its 
gigantic fireplace, for all the world 
like that of an old cottage in Eng- 
land. A guard of soldiers had 
been sent to minister to our wants 
and to see that we were not 
bothered by intruders, and with 
their aid our house was soon swept 
and cleaned and rendered not only 
habitable but even comfortable. 
In front of our living-room was a 
little closed-in balcony with large 
glass windows from which one 
could obtain an extended view of 
the surrounding country. Away 
in front of us lay the level plain, 
across which rose the mountains of 
Greece. To the south stretched 
the gulf of Arta, with the hills on 
the southern side plainly visible. 
Almost opposite, some seven or 
eight miles away, lay Arta, the 
Greek frontier town, and head- 
quarters of the Western Division 
of their army. Above the town 
on the summit of a hill was visible 








the great fortress of the place. 
To our right, and on the slope of the 
same range of hills on which our 
dwelling was situated, stood 
Philipiada itself, half a mile 
distant. From this point of view 
but little of the damage which the 
town had suffered was visible, for 
the red-tiled roofs peeped up from 
the foliage of trees and gardens, 
and hid the portion of the town 
which had been partially destroyed. 
A long, wide, yellow road led from 
almost beneath our windows to the 
town, and this road was always 
gay with soldiery, mounted or on 
foot, from the dull dark uniformed 
regulars to the scarlet or white of 
the Albanian redifs. Carriages, 
waggons, trains of pack-animals 
and artillery, were passing and re- 
passing all day long, forming an 
ever-changing scene of life and 
activity which one never wearied 
of watching. 

But it was beneath, almost 
straight in front of our house, that 
the view was most interesting, for 
here, beyond the willow-banked 
meandering Luros river, lay the 
Turkish camp, the hillsides white 
with tents. Every minute some 
bugle sounded, every hour some 
massing of troops took place. 
Away near the gaunt barracks at 
Strevina one could distinguish the 
main portion of the Turkish artil- 
lery, with the horses picketed near 
by. Near this spot too were the 
headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Osman Pasha, with his 
large tent in the centre, where I 
spent more than one pleasant hour 
chatting with his Excellency and 
his aides-de-camp. 

There was an inmate of our house 
at Philipiada about whom some- 
thing must be said. She was an 
old woman, a Serb, who had ap- 
parently seized possession of the 
house, and everything to be found 
in it, on its being vacated by its 
original owner. She was very ill 
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and very old, but by means of 
stimulants we revived her a little. 
In spite of the pity that her weak- 
ness and her age awoke in one, it 
was only too apparent that she was 
one of the hags, so well described 
by the correspondents who entered 
Philipiada with the Greeks, who 
had seized the opportunity of loot- 
ing everything she could lay her 
hands on after the Turks had 
evacuated the town. She had, 
she told us, earned a livelihood as 
a laundress and charwoman—by 
no means a lucrative profession 
in such a place as Philipiada; yet 
in spite of this she was possessed 
of an enormous quantity of most 
suspicious-looking baggage— huge 
bundles of bedding and carpets, 
enormous baskets and hampers full 
of heaven knows what, a gigantic 
assortment of cooking utensils, 
many portmanteaux of sorts, and 
packing-cases. To these belong- 
ings she clung with all the tenacity 
of her closing life, clutching them 
now and again in frenzy, as if, in 
her weakness, they would esca 
her. Our guard of soldiers, Alban- 
ians for the most part, treated her 
kindly enough. 

The second day of our stay we 
found on our return from a visit 
to the camp that she had been 
ejected, bag and baggage, by order 
of the Turkish commander, and 
that our guard had installed her 
in a hut near by. Here I visited 
her and learned that she had every- 
thing with her, the soldiers who 
had carried across her goods not 
having taken the opportunity to 
steal anything. We sent her food 
and stimulant from time to time, 
but it was clear that her old age 
and the excitements of the war—- 
and looting—were telling upon her. 
The day of our departure we found 
her dead, still clinging in grim 
mockery of her life to her bundles 
and boxes. We ordered the sol- 
diers to bury her, and as she had 











no relations in the place, we hinted 
that they were her residuary lega- 
tees. No doubt they inherited it 
all. 

One evening, having arrived at 
our destination earlier than usual, 
we sauntered out to fish in the 
mountain torrent that flowed 
through the valley in which the 
wayside khan, at which we were to 
pass the night, was situated. It 
was a lovely spot, a wooded valley 
shut in on either hand by high 
mountains, the precipices of which 
rose cliff above cliff until they 
ended in pinnacles like the spires 
of old cathedrals. The river's 
banks were lined with fields of 
green ripening corn, and every- 
where was heard the music of the 
stream as it tumbled and tossed 
over its boulder-strewn bed, over- 
hung with giant plane-trees. 

Round the grey stone caravan- 
serai were pitched the tents of a 
battalion of troops, and a little 
higher up the slopes of the moun- 
tain was a straggling village stand- 
ing in a grove of trees. 

A small crowd had gathered 
round us at the door of the khan, 
watching in respectful silence the 
fitting up of a fishing-rod, an ar- 
ticle they had never seen before. 
When at length everything was 
completed we made a start, fol- 
lowed by a dozen or move Tarkish 
soldiers, who shyly kept at a dis- 
tance, as if their sauntering in the 
direction of the river had nothing 
at all to do with our excursion. 
Arrived at a spot where stiller 
water allowed of fishing, the line, 
its float, and tempting worm were 
dropped into the pool. The sol- 
diers, more and more interested, 
approached and stood silently 
watching us. Up and down 
bobbed the float, and a moment 
or two later a little mountain 
trout lay struggling on the bank. 
The soldiers, unable to restrain 
their curiosity, drew nearer and 
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began to whisper amongst them- 
selves. Another and another fish, 
now a large clean-run carp, now a 
small trout. Our crowd of on- 
lookers increased. One by one at 
first and then in little groups the 
soldiery approached, and then an 
officer arrived. One man held the 
tin of worms, another pointed out 
where he had seen a fish, and con- 
versation became general. The 
officer implored us to let him fish, 
and we gave him the rod. He 
was very red and very fat, his 
uniform was much too tight for 
him and his fez too large. <A pair 
of small twinkling eyes glistened 
under shaggy eyebrows, and a 
large grey moustache half covered 
his purple cheeks and ruddy chin. 
Round him stood the private sol- 
diers, one and all intent upon his 
success, but the officer was doomed 
to disappointment. Fish he never 
so carefully he caught nothing. 
Whether they were frightened at 
the view of his lurid form squatting 
on the bank I do not know, but 
no success attended his efforts. 
Every time the float moved he, 
using all his strength, would jerk 
the line and hook out of the water 
with force sufficient to pull the 
head off any ordinary fish. He 
gave it up in disgust at last, and 
surrendered the rod to its owner. 
In an hour or two we had 
caught quite a load of fish, and 
we delighted the hearts of our 
soldier friends by bestowing the 
larger portion upon them. We 
got credit, it is true, for more 
generosity than we deserved, for 
we gave all the large ones away 
and kept only the small. The 
men hesitated to accept such a 
sacrifice on our part, but we in- 
sisted. They did net realise that 
the big ones were carp and the 
small ones trout! 
Salonika! At the railway-sta- 
tion a crowd of men, women, and 
children of every nationality and 
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every class. Pashas in gold-lace 
and decorations, private soldiers 
in rags, Albanians and Greeks in 
fustanellas, Macedonians in scarlet 
suits, Walachs, dirty and unkempt, 
in their heavy awkward garb, and 
Jews and Jewesses by the score. 
It is to the last race that Sal- 
onika may be said almost to be- 
long, for they possess all the trade, 
property, and wealth of the place 
—all that is best and most of 
what is worst. Everywhere in the 
hotels and cafés and bazaars, on 
board the ships and on the quay 
that stretches along the seaboard 
from end to end of the town, one 
hears their adulterated Spanish, 
for the Jews of Salonika are one 
and all the descendants of ancestors 
expelled from Spain at the time of 
the Hebrew persecutions in that 
country! The innate tenacity of 
their race has maintained through- 
out all these centuries not only 
their character and their religion 
but even their language and dress. 

But the sight of sights at the 
railway-station was not the arriv- 
ing train, or the crowd on the 
platform, but rather the inspiriting 
exhibition of the big siege-pieces 
taken by the Turks at Larissa, and 
but lately arrived at Salonika. 
There they lay on heavy railway- 
trucks, turning their noses up to 
the sky—a veritable trophy of 
war. True, their breeches had 
been removed before the evacua- 
tion and panic of Larissa, but that 
is soon remedied. 

Away we rattled from the sta- 
tion in a landau through the streets © 
of the town, with their crowd of 
buyers and sellers, for the trade of 
Salonika seems to cease neither by 
day nor night save for the two or 
three hours at noon when all the 
world sleeps. Through streets of 


shops we passed, the driver crack- 
ing his whip and shouting the 
while, until, suddenly turning a 
corner, we emerged upon the quay. 
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What a bizarre scene; what a 
change after the rural aspects of 
Albania and Macedonia! Crowds 
flock on all sides, taking the air in 
the cool of the afternoon. Pashas 
in carriages, officers on foot, 
Greeks, Jews, Turks, and repre- 
sentatives of a dozen or more 
European nationalities ; sailors of 
all lands from the men-of-war lying 
in the bay; negroes and Arabs ; 
shoeblacks by the dozen, talking 
broken English and most annoy- 
ing in their tenacity; Jewesses, 
the necks and general arrange- 
ments of whose dresses exposed 
more of their charms than even a 
court-gown in England, gaudy in 
jewels and furs and gold lace—in 
fact a zoological gardens of human- 
ity. And cafés/ dozens and dozens 
of cafés, with orchestras, male and 
female, fiddling away for dear life, 
full of lights and music, gorgeous 
in Louis X VI. decoration of white 
and gold, and crowded with sippers 
of coffee and absinthe. As a 
strange incomprehensible mixture 
of East and West Salonika stands 
alone. 

Long, long into the night, almost 
until dawn, the quay presents a 
scene of brilliantly lit cafés, full 
of oriental-looking men in frock- 
coats and fezzes, and a crowd 
of humanity in the costume of 
almost every country in the world. 
It is only when one seeks the long, 
cool, covered arcades of the bazaars 
that one is free from the noise and 
bustle of the quay. There in the 
half gloom of the shaded streets 
one wanders amongst the booths 
and shops, all of them gay with 
the coloured stuffs and_ tinsel 
finery that the East demands from 
Europe. Scarcely a sound there ; 
even trade seems carried on in an 
undertone, and the shopmen to be 
under a subtle spell of silence. 
What a contrast to the quay, with 
its plate-glass windows and its gay 
bedecked and bedomed buildings, 





are these quiet dull bazaars where 
even the commercial interest of the 
Jew shopman seems to flag. Then 
one wanders out again into the 
street, and lo! troops are march- 
ing by, bugles are sounding, a 
newly arrived man-of-war is salut- 
ing the Turkish flag, and one re- 
alises that war—the spectre that 
hangs over Turkey and Greece 
alike—is all around one. 

From Salonika I proceeded to 
Volo, now in the hands of the 
Turks. The town seemed partially 
deserted, but the refugees who had 
fled to the islands were quickly 
learning that under the Sultan’s 
rule they were as free to come and 
go and to attend to their affairs as 
they had been under King George; 
and every hour the small steamers 
plying between the port and the 
neighbouring islands were bringing 
back hundreds of those who had 
fled. Quiet and order reigned 
everywhere, from the deserted 
custom-house to the extemporised 
barracks of the Turkish troops, 
and had it not been for the be- 
fezzed soldiers whom one now and 
again met in the streets — the 
whole Turkish garrison did not 
number 400 men—one would 
never have known that the place 
was anywhere in the vicinity of 
war. No description of Volo is 
needed here, for enough was 
written at the time when the 
Greeks abandoned it and the 
Turks peaceably took possession ; 
but two experiences fell to my 
lot there which are perhaps worth 
recounting. 

On entering the telegraph office 
to send a wire to England I found 
on the wall of the inner office, 
where the Turkish clerks were 
busy with their machines, three 
picture-frames. The centre one 
contained a large photograph of 
the Queen of Greece, the other 
two were empty. Guessing—and 
rightly—that the two from which 
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the pictures had been removed had 
contained portraits of the King 
and the Crown Prince, I asked 
why the picture of the Queen had 
been left by the Turks when the 
Greeks themselves during the crisis 
had destroyed nearly all the por- 
traits of their own royal family. 
Glancing up from his telegraphic 
machine, the young clerk ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ We are warring against 
the King and his son. We bear 
no enmity against the Queen.” It 
is perhaps an anecdote scarcely 
worth repeating, but it shows that 
at least some little chivalry exists 
amongst the Turks—more at any 
rate than that found amongst the 
Greeks, who deliberately destroyed 
and tore to pieces all the portraits 
they could find of their Queen, 
whose untiring efforts to relieve 
the sufferings of the wounded saved 
many a life. 

The other and more forcible re- 
collection that I bore away with 
me from Volo is one that would 
be difficult ever to forget—that 
stirred one to the very depths of 
one’s being. Lying alongside the 
quay was a large hospital steamer, 
the Asia, ready to start on her 
third voyage of conveying the 
Turkish wounded to Oonstanti- 
nople. The greater part of the 
wounded were at Larissa, and were 
being brought down in relays from 
there. I visited the ship, and was 
shown over with that extreme 
courtesy which seems to be the 
birthright of so many Turkish 
officers. Nothing could have been 
better than the arrangements which 
had converted the cargo steamer 
into a hospital ship. Olean and 
new bedding, fresh clothes, soft 
mattresses and pillows, an able staff 
of officials, and ample supplies of 
all the necessaries for such a voy- 
age, were there, and accommoda- 
tion for over 300 men arranged for. 

The same evening the wounded 
men arrived, having been conveyed 
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by train from Larissa and driven 
in private carriages and carts from 
the station to the quay. 

Long suffering had reduced the 
appearance of the Turkish wounded 
soldier to a type of refinement and 
delicacy. The deep sunken eyes, 
the pallid faces, the perfect silence 
in which these brave men bore 
their agony, all impressed one 
more than is possible to describe. 
Not a cry, not even a groan, as 
the long line of stretchers bearing 
their freight of wounded men— 
many dying, one or two already 
dead—passed from the carts up 
the gangway of the ship. Turk 
or Greek, Christian or Mohamme- 
dan, what matters it when men 
are suffering. Three hundred or 
more, bearing their burning fevers 
and the agony of their wounds with 
a stoicism more terrible to witness 
almost than death itself. As one 
stood and watched them pass in 
the bright sunlight of that summer 
afternoon, one tried to realise the 
sufferings of a single’ man alone, 
and by this means to gauge the 
suffering of the 300. And then to 
think that this was only a small 
contingent, that thousands of others 
lay thus in Greece and Thessaly 
suffering as these did. It is then 
that one realises the horrors of war- 
fare, not in battle when shell and 
bullet scream and whistle overhead 
and all is confusion and excitement, 
and I wished in my heart of hearts 
that those Englishmen who shared 
in the glory of this slaughter by 
their encouragement of Greece had 
been there to see their handiwork. 
There is many a member of Parlia- 
ment who would have thought 
twice upon his action could he 
have witnessed that scene of un- 
utterable pain and suffering. You 
who stay at home and make wars 
from your cushioned seats have no 
idea of what war is ! 

A week later I was at the head- 
quarters of the Orown Prince of 
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Greece, whose guest I was in his 
three-roomed cottage at Agia 
Marina, a small port near the 
town of Lamia. Opposite to us 
in the bay Jay the Greek fleet, 
while a few miles to the south 
lay the Pass of Thermopy]z, where 
the army was engaged in throwing 
up earthworks preparatory to mak- 
ing a last stand in case of need. 
Of the state of the Greek army 
I have nothing to say here: its 
condition has already been svffi- 
ciently described by numerous 
correspondents. 

Driving from Agia Marina to 
Lamia, I spent a day in the little 
town, and in visiting the outposts 
of the twoarmies. Lamia crowded 
with soldiers, with its cafés and 
restaurants full of officers, seemed 
to have entirely recovered from 
the panic it had suffered after the 
battle of Domokos. The shops 


were open, and the influx of such 
a large number of officers and men 
seemed to have given a consider- 
able impetus to its bazaars. Early 


in the afternoon I drove out, ac- 
companied by one of the Crown 
Prince’s staff, along the shady 
road that leads towards Domokos. 
On either side at intervals were 
camps of Greek soldiers, though 
the road itself offered but few 
signs, in the way of traffic, &c., 
that so large a force lay in the 
immediate neighbourhocd. Pass- 
ing the Greek sentries, we found 
ourselves upon the neutral strip 
of ground which lay between the 
Turkish and Greek armies. Per- 
haps of all the varied sensations 
of warfare there is none more 
strange than that experienced in 
such circumstances as these. A 


During the Armistice. 


[Sept. 1897, 


small narrow ravine separated the 
lines of Turks and Greeks, a 
ravine scarcely 300 or 400 yards 
across. Along the crests right 
and left stood the sentries of the 
two armies, so near to one another 
that from the Greek side I could 
distinctly hear a Turkish officer 
giving instructions to bis men as 
he changed the guard. Face to 
face in grim silence stood Greek 
and Turk, resting upon their 
rifles, while here and there along 
either line little white flags an- 
nounced the existence of the 
armistice, and marked the frontier 
of the two forces. From the 
centre of the ravine—for I de- 
ecended—the effect was most. curi- 
ous, as on either hand t a) 
long lines, stretching alm 
vanishing-point, stood ou 
against the scorching sky. “suc 
Turks, like the Greeks, had: nosted 
their men close together, an¢ 

was scarcely a gap of 30 | 
between sentry and sentry. 

The stillness of the hot after- 
noon was oppressive in the ex- 
treme, and the motionless figures 
of the men, as they stood gazing 
at one another across the narrow 
ravine, added a tragic figure to 
the otherwise peaceful landscape. 
Here face to face, yet restrained 
by honour and obedience from 
flying at one another’s throats, 
stood the victorious Turks and the 
defeated Greeks. The strains of 
a band playing in the Turkish 
camp floated in the still air across 
to us, and told plainly enough 
that beyond the long thin line of 
Turkish sentries lay the great 
army, 

Wa ter B, Harris. 
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